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Speêlacle de la Nature. 



The HABITATIONS of MAJJ. 



DIALOGUE XV. 



PÇtS^^^'î H I L E one Part of tlie human Species îs 
^^r^*0*^ employed in preparing our Food and Attire, 
^3, W i(?^ *'^ ^'■^ go'ig to vie# another Part of 
ffiU j, J^ Society no left numerous than the former, 
U-^^^-0 t^'"g "pon tiie™ the Care of prepan'ng- 
K"^ er* JS Habitations for the Reft of Mankind. Wo" 
indeed borrow the Affiflance of the Architea and Mafon,' 
when we have a Houfe to rebuild, or an Apartment that 
wants to be repaired ; But we at the fame Time aft a 
wife Part, in prefiding over the whole, and we acquire a 
Right to it, by early taking a proper Notice of their 
Works. This we have daily Opportunities of doing ; 
and often converfing with, and taking Advice of an 
honeft Tradefman, who though he builds his Houfe with- 
out any Oftenftation and Magnificence yet does it in Tailc 
and fliews as much Judgment in the Difpofal of every Part 
as in the Management of his Expences, is as fure a Means 
of improving cur Minds, as it is of our fucceeding in what 
we undertake. Human Abodes hare vailed from Ti^ne 
VoL.VlI. B to 
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to Time, according to local Conveniences, and with 
Relation to the different Genius and Charaâer of every 
Nation. The firft Manner of building Houfes fince the 
Deluge (for we are perfe6l Strangers to all Events before it) 
was the Architedlure of the Children of Ncab in Gcrduena, 
(i) where the Ark flopt. The Appendices of Rocks, the 
Caves and hollow Places dug under Ground, were the firft 
Retreat of their Families, at this Time much increafed in 

Number in that mountainous Land. There 
M^^*"^ ^ ^^^^ Iheltered themfelves from Rains and 
Mafenry. fliarp winds, but not from Damp and Ob- 

fcurity. The melancholy Situation, and the Barrennefs oF 
tliofc Regions, which were hardly habitable oiî Account of 
the Sands, Chafms and broken Rocks, of which ihey were 
full, drove t^e;m over the River Tigris into the delightful 

Plains of Mefopotamia. The Want of Stone, 
7^* f^^^' or aî>y other hard Matters fit for making 
blades. themfelves Shelter, taught them how to 

mould Bricks or fquare pieces of Clay, and 
bake them hard, wherewith to lay Strata or Mafonry pcr- 
fedly even. They bound them tcgcther with a vifcous 
Bitumen which the fame Country (hll affords, and which 
they thickened with Reeds and Straw cut fmall. 'i hat 
Country, fo delightful in itfelf became more fo by the 
Conveniences which the Art of Building began to procure 
them, when Providence obliged them to difperfe them- 
felves in Colonies from one End of the Earth to thé other, 
leaving them for their Guides the Infb-udlions of their 
Fathers, their own wants, and a few natural Talents. 

When infuperab'e Obflacles obliged them 
The Birth of jq ^y f^^^ ^^^ Country into another, the 
Carpcauy. Woods, which wcre eafily found in almoft 
every Place, and equally fit to make Pieces of Support and 
to procure them Roofs and Linings, were the mofl folid as 
well as the moil pliant Mattel's that procured to the new 
Colonies a welllituated, wholefome, commodious Habi- 
tation, inftead of the lurking Holes and obfcure Dens which 
had often fheltered them in their Peregrinations ; and tho" 
ihey were at firft, and for want of Skill, obliged to content 
themfelves with green Arboura void of Proportion and 

(0 H«w Cttidiftcn. 

Symmetry, 
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Symmetry, or with twiftcd Willows cemented with Clay. ; 
they neverthelefs had there the Benefit of the Day-light, 
and breathed a very pure Air. Wood took whatever 
Form they were pleafed to give it. The Tools they had , 
invented turned it by degrees into Hurdles, Poles, Beams, 
Joyfls, Boards, Laths, and Pieces of all Shapes and Sizes. 
The Pliantnefs and perpetual Reprodudion of Wood and 
the Skill of the Hurdler and Carpenter are then the Caufes 
to which we are really indebted for the manner of Building, 
which was moft univerfal in the beginning, and which 
has rendered the Earth truly habitable. It is the Ufe of 
Wood that firft diftinguilhed the Habitations of Men from 
thofe of Wild beafts all over the Earth. 

But then, the weakening of Wood after a hvr Years 
time, and the juft Apprehenfion of quickly deftroyirg, in 
a whole Canton at once, this {^ very precious Matter, 
obliged Men to add, or even as much as pofHble to fub- 
Ûitute to it Clay, Loam, Stone, Slate, and moil com- 
monly baked Earth where Stone was wanting. 

Tln^ fparing Difpoiition has often in- 
troduced and perpetuated among whole ^^e'^J^^jf "^* °^ 
Nations the Fafliion of Rotundos, or circu- 
lar Buildings of Hurdles, covered with Thatch and Rufhes, 
and ending in a Cone like our Ice-houfes. The Hurdler's 
Work was fometimes flrengthened with a Plaiftering made 
of chopped Straw and Loam. A Hole, opened at the 
Point of this rufticDome, gave vent to the Smoak. The 
Fire-place, fomewhat funk in the Middle of the Room, 
and garnished fimply with Wood-coals, comforted the 
-whole Family difperfed around it. The Fabric of fach 
Buildings and the common Exigencies of Life required 
only the cutting down of Coppices or other Under wood. 
It was this Simplicity that did for fo many Ages togethei 
preferve the immenfe Forefts with which Germany and the 
Gauls were covered. Such was the Architeûure of our 
^ Forefathers ( i ]" ; and the Remains of their Way of Building, 
as well as the Form' of their Habitations, is^ftill to be feen 
in the Villages of Loraine^ Germany, and Polafid (zj. 

(i) Sec Strato Gcogr. 1. 4. and VitruT. 1. £• 
(2) See BarclAii Icon Animorum* 

B 2 Other 
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Other Nations built their Hoafes in a quite different 
Manner. 

The Egyptiafis, after having run over 
The Buildings ^^^ tlofely examined the two Sides of thair 

^Ins. • ' .^^^^' ^^?^ \ Rèfolution to iix their Abode 

in the Plains it mod fertilized, and to bring 

thklt^ by tic help o€ -Navigation ^he Stone, Marble, -and 

• all other Matters fit to build, which they could. no where 

iind but at the farther end of Jfrica, The Plenty of every 

. . ^ Thing determined them to fix there, and a national Tafte, 

'.^ occafioned * partly by the Beauty of thefe matters, and 

partly by the Situation and Difpofition of the Country, 

\ accu<lomed tbem" to introduce Sublimity in their Archi- 

tedure. Hence, thofe mignificent Habitations in Form 

of TerrafTes and all thofe lofty Monuments, which mull 

have been rendered fuperior to the Inundations, and in- 

deflniftible to all the Efforts of Water. Wood had harcHy 

any ihare at all in their Buildings. The Country afforded 

very little of it ; nor would it have been lafting, being 

fucceffivelyand yearly preyed upon by Water and Air. 

The Elegance, that ihines throughout ithe Writings of 
the Greeks, is again found in their Architedlure; and in all 
their Inventions. We had from them the fineft Operations 
of Geometry, the Correftnefs of Drawing, the feveral 
Orders of Archite6lure, the beautiful Proportions in every 
Thing, the Principles of all the liberal Arts. 

The Romans^ lefs civilized and poorer in the Beginning, • 
built their Houfes at firfl with Wood, Earth, and Stubble. 
We neverthelefs find a Charafter of Noblenefs in their 
primitive Simplicity : Nay, they arrived perhaps at once 
at the true Grandeur, fince they never fpared any Thing 
to perfe6l the Edifices they built for common Utility. 
In the Time of Tarquin the Antient, that is, 600 Years 
before our Saviour, the whole Soil oï their Town was 
channeled and inwardly traverfed by feveral large Canals 
of Mafonry. which like {o many Branches of one Trunk 
terminated in a common Conduit that was arched and ac* 
cclTible to the Carts of their Scavengers, that the foul 
Water of all their Houfes might at any Time be dif- 
charged into tlie Tyher. This Love of Magnificence and 
Clcaalinefs, in Point of Works defigned for the^ public 
Utility, was perpetuated through every Age of the Re- 

^ public. 
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public, and was ftill regarded by the firft Emperors. The 
greatell Emulation of the moll wealthy Citizens was to 
convey from far wholcfome Water into Rvme^ for the 
Service of the People : To prpcure tbem very fpacioas 
Buildings, where the young Romans might ftrengthen their 
Conftitution by bodily Exercife : To build and adorn with 
Statues large Porticos, where the People might at any 
Time ftand under Shelter, when they were to make their 
Purchafes, or to the End that they might fludy the Monu- 
ments of the Hillory of their own Country there. The 
grandeft Enterprize, that ever was attempted by the Ro- 
fiuujs^ was not only that of paving, but alfo of mafoning 
i^upon folid Foundations all the hign Roads that traverfed 
the whole Empire. The Son in Law of Auguftus*, who 
took the Execution of it upon him with fo much Zeal and 
Succefs, v\^as a true Hero j fmce he thereby did a Piece of 
Service to all Mankind in General, 

The Inconveniences and Decay of Wooden -buildings 
brought Mafonry more and more in Requeft, both for pub- 
lic- and private Ufe. . Society was a double Gainer by it. 
Its habitations became more commodious; 
|he Matter of Wood, fo necefTary to Navi- ^\^^ 
gation, for the drefling of Viôualsy and for °°'^.* 

many other Ufes, was confiderably fpared. It» neverthelefs, 
Ûill came in for a great Share in the Confer oÔion of moft 
£di£ces. It now and then fupplies the whole Carcafs, or 
what they call the Frame of them, which is afterwards 
(lied up with ilight Mafonry. There is no doing with- 
out Wood, when the Divifion of Stair>tafes is to be made ; 
fund it is indifpenfably neceiTary to tye in the Walls, and 
to preferve the whole by the Shelter of the Roof. 

When we are either unable or unwilling to lay deep 
Foundations, we are contented in that Cafe with the Soli- 
dity which we find in a wooden Building from the feveral 
FaHenings and Tyes that out of a great many different 
Piece? form a compleat Whole ; and the Ground being lefs 
charged with it -yields lefs to its Weight «rhnn it would 
do to that of Stone-Mafonry cot founded on a £rm 
Bottom. 

' B J Whfil 
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When, on the contrary, we would havfc 
Vilms, Pile- ^ Cqjj^ Foundation upon Quick-fands, or 

in a Place where the firmcft Ground can- 
not eafily be attained ; it is Weed again that comes 
in to our ^iTiflance, and infures an un(haken Soli- 
dity to the Mafonry, The Piles, which are driven into 
thefe foft Soils by repeated Blows of the Rammer, have 
their Foot perpendicularly refting. upon Turf, and with 
their level Heads they fupport the Weight of an im- 
menfe Edifice. Thus did the Mafon and the Carpenter 
ftttle their refpeftive Provinces : They were then of 
mutual Help one to another, and never parted after- 
wards. 

The Smith came next to faftcn and per- 

* by fevcral Inftruments fit to prevent the In- 

fults of the Elements, or the Violence of Ufurpers.- 
Workmen and Prpfeffions were multiplied with the fevc- 
ral Helps we might deiire to have. Many of them owed 
their birth barely to a Tafte for new Conventencies. 
How many Precautions, Machines, and Fabrics altogether 
different in Iron Work alone ? How many other ProceiTes 
in the feveral Ufes of Copper and Lead ? How man>^ 
more for the Conveyance of Waters and the Prefervation 
of Drinks ? What a World of other Contrivances have 
they not imagined for the bare Diftribution of Light ? The 
Hurdler and Balket- maker had at firft barred the Windows 
of every Habitation with thin wrought Lattices which ad- 
mitted the Day, but did not flop out the paffage of the 
Winds, or inclement Air. The Weaver replaced the Ser- 
vice of thefe Blinds by that of thin Cloths 5 and the Glafs- 
maker, at laft, fubflituted to the Lattices of Cloth, of 
Ahbafter, or of any other- thin Stone, the fine white 
Glafs and large Sconces: Inchanting Decorations thefe! 
and exquifite Conveniencies, that give < an Apartment all 
the Splendor of the brighteft Day, and banifti all Winds 
from thence; without depriving the Inhabitant of the 
free Afpeél of his Honfe and the whole Scene of ^Na- 
ture. 

Thefe noble Inventions and a great many others ha4 
their-Birth in Ages, which we are pleafed to term the 
,Timcs of Ignorance, içt us do them more Juftice. 

Souud 
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Sound Philcfophy is the Produét of all Ages. True 
Pliilofophers are like true Chriftians, whom we at any 
Time difcern by their Fruits. As true Piety declare» 
itfelfby the Regularity of its. Faith and the Excellence 
of its Works ; found Philcfophy, likewife, may be faid 
to have refided in thofe Places whence prudent Obferva- 
tions and ingenious Machines were handed down to us. 

Go i forbid we ever (hould be prompted, by our Ad- 
miration for thefe beautiful Difcoveries, to ftile Cieators 
the Men who formerJy made or are now improving 
them; fince they have employed or wrought none but 
Things already created that were excellent in their Na- 
ture. Befides, their very Induftry is itfelF, as well a» 
thefe Matters, a rich Prefent from the Maker of all 
Things. However, let us not refufe them their Due. 
Thefe are the Men that do real Honour to the human 
Mind. Thofe, who did not fcruple to affuroe the Titles 
of Mailers and Sages to themfelves, have generally taught 
us nothing but Words and the Art of difputing upoa 
Pojffibilities, But Artifts have inftrufted Difciplcs, who, 
like their Maflers, go on from Age to Age with multi- 
plying Conveniences, and producing new Beings for our 
Service. All is rough and in à bad Condition in 
the Places where the Architect, the Carpenter, the Ma- 
fon, the Joiner and thé Smith, are but juft come : And 
we find, at their going from thence. Symmetry, Harmo- 
ny, Proportions, Cleanlinefs and Eafe, on all Sides 
united with Solidity. 

The bare Denomination of all the Pieces 
whi h enter into the Strudure of the whole ^^^^^ 
Timber-work and Roof of a wooden Build- ^^ ^' 
ing may, together with the Figure of it, give you 
a firit and not exaék Idea of thefe A^emblages of 
Timber-work which are fo feldom taken Notice of, 
though no Man ought to be ignorant of them. This 
firft Step once made, you never will be able to refiû the 
Defireof knowing every particular of the Tools thatferve 
for the Execution of thefe Works. The Knowledge of the 
individual Services they all of them do us may open tlie 
Mind and infpire it with a Love for, and a Tafte of Exa6l- 

fs and Regularity. Let ns begin by what is mod 

£ 4 eiTential; 
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eflential. There is no Workman but what will t/iich 
you the Reft, an^ let you into the whole Secret. 
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PLATE the First. 

7he fever al Pieces belonging to Carpentry. 

A I . The Plate i a Piece that terminates a Pannel of 
• Wood and a Partition- wall. 

2. Large Corner. Pofts to fupport the Coince. 

3. Braces, by the Sides of the Windows. 

4. Door-pofts* 

5. Middle>pofti» 

6. Crofs.bracesi or St. Andnvi't croiTei. 

7. Trufles, or Half.croflei. 

8. Small diagonal firacci ander the Supports of the 
Window». 

9. Lintels, or Headpieces over the Door or Window. 

10. Small-pofts. 

1 1. Small-polls above the Lintels, and under the Sup* 
ports of the Windows. 

iJi. Beams. 

13. Toy ils; Pieces of Timber that ferve to fupport an 
inlaid-floor. 

14. Joyfts, reding at one End opon the Beam to fup- 
port the Floor, 

15. A crofs Square of Timber that fupports the Ridge. 
jo. Pieces of Timber that bear up the Timbers of the 

Roof, and are mortifed at the Top of the Ridge. 

17. Corbels, Corbets, or Corbits, the Supports of the 
Roof 5 fhouîdering without, refting at one End on the 
JSeam, 'and bearing up with the other End the Crofs - 
Quarter of Timber, Numb. 15. 

18. The fame Thing as Numb. 15. to bind in the Cor- 
bets. 

19. An upright Piece of Timber which together with 
, the Crofs-fquares, Numb. 15, and i8> the Corbets, 

and 
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and the Timbers, Numb. i6, make up what they call 
aTrufs. 

20. Jaumbs ; fmall upright Squares of* Timber refting 
on the Stjoarc, Numb. 15, tovVards its joining witK 
the Timbers of Numb. 16. 

2 1 . Brackets going acrofs from the Cornet to the Crofs- 
fquare, Numb. 15. . • 

22. Rafters, that bear the Laths. 

23. The Extremity of the Joyfts that traverfe and fup- 
port the Rafters-.' 

24. The Brackets ; Stays that fix the Joyfts. 

25. Pieces of Timber that ferve to faften the Brackets. . 
B. I. A Thick- Wall. 

2- A Plat- form, an empty PlaCe up^n the Wall, 

3. A crofs Quarter of Timber. 

4. Brackets. 

5. Joyft^. . 

6. A crofs Quarter of Timbf r. 
'7- A fmall one of the fame Kindw 

8. The fame of the Ridge. 

9. Bindings. J5^ "* 
xo. A Bracket- 

n. Jaumbs. 

12. The Extremity of a Rafter defigncd to turn çfF 
^ Watef. 

13. The Supports of the Gutter. 

14,, Rafters theeting at the Top of the Ridge. 
.15. A Back-rafter. 
16. Shortene^-rafters. • 

;i 7. Kxcremities of Rafters. 
1 8. The angular Pieces of the Roof. 

,19. JoyJl?.. 

20. Brackets. 

2 1 . Pieces that ierv.e to fatten the Brackets» 

22. The Ridge. 

23. The Under-ridge. • 

24. The Supjfort? of a Garret* 

25. Crofs-timbers, which fix the Rafters for Dormer- 
Windows againft the Chimney-pipes. 

•26. TJie Place at the Roof where the Chimney -pipe 

goes lip, . . ; . . 

57. The Paffagc of the Chîmney-pîpe. 
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2d. The concarring of feveral Pieces of Timber towards j 

a fingle one. f 



2^. A iqaare Joint. 

30^ The Extremity of the Joint of a Binding. i 

31. AMortife. I 

32. A Tenon. 

33. A Tenon for a turning-joint. 

34. A flit Tenon. 
^5. Crofs-Tenon. 

36 . The fhouldring Part of Ae Tenon. 

37. The Tenon cttt clean. 

38. The Tenon cut floping, 

PLATE IL 

A The Top and Cop of a Houfe, or the Roof gar- 
^ niflied with Laths for eonimon Tiles. 

1 . A Ridge-tile to crown the Roof. 

2. The vifible Part of à Tile on the Roof. 

3. A Dormer Window. 

4. Flat Tiles. „- . . 

5. Round Tiles, fome of which are laid on the Back, 
and thef others cover the Edges of the former. 

6. Tiles in the Form of an S, after the flihiifi Falhion. Lj 

7. Round Tiles. ; = ^ [ 

8. Gutter Tiles^- for the Angles. 

£. A Roof terminated iloping, and covemd witii F/fff^ 
TOes. ^ '\ 

C- A Roof covered with Slate in the Manner of a Pavilion. 

1. «The Ridge. ,. 

2. A Peak with a Vafe at Top of it. \ 

3. A Lead-moulding. 

4. Another Moulding. . j 

5. A Piece of Lead to cover the Gutter- tile. 

6. A Fîemijh Loover. - . 

7. A round Loover. 

R. A fmall Iffue for Water. 

9. A Pipe of Lead, or â Channel thiat tarries Water 
into a Gutter. 

10. A Water Conduit, ii.Lead^ 
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I r^ Lead -channels to cover th6 Hooks. 

l£. The Hooks of the Ridge and Lead-pipes. 

13. A fquare Ciftcrn. 

14. The Gutter. 

15. The Circle of Lead round the Gutter. 

16. A Ciflern in the Form of a Funnel. 

D. A Roof cut flat. 
I . A broken Ridge. 

E. The Engine to drive Piles into the Ground. ' "* 

1 . The horizontal Support of the Engine. 

2. The Fork. 

3. The Mounters. 

4. The Rammer. A luggilh Mafs of hard Wood, or 

of Iron. 

5 . Arms, or Bindings. 

6. Afloping Mounter, traverfed with Pegs, to do the 
OfEce of a Ladder. 

7. A Jaumb. 

8. PuUies. 

9. A Rope divided into Strings. 

10. The Stake or Pile to be driven into the Ground, 
Several Men lay hold of all the Strings, and lift up the 
Hammer, which they let fall again upon the Head of 
the Pile. They all then begin pulling, at the fame 
Signal, and leave off all at once at another. 

As Wood is of infinite Help where Stone is 
wanting, fo is the Difcovery of Quarries TKcArcMtceu 
an ineSimable Treafure where-ever Wood is 
. fcarce, and even where they have it in plenty. Stone 
is the Solidity as well as the lading Beauty of Buildings. 
Though of a rigid and inflexible Nature, it yields to 
the Eftbrts of the Chifel : Nay, it coi\forms itfelf fo 
faithfully to the Deflres and Meafures of the Geometer, 
that you would think it as du6tile and fupple as Dough 
itfelf. Wooçl and Stone do but wait for Man's Com- 
mands : They would be fo many fuperfluous Provifioni 
without him, and the Glory of making a fymmetrical 
Body with thefe rough Matters fo promifcuoufly difpcrfcd 
in a multitude of Places, was rcfervcd for his Intelligence 
alone. Our Arcbiteét brings them near together, often- 
times without leaving hi^ Study j or, if he now and 

thca 
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^h?n goes upon the Spot, hç never handles the Twy-bill 
or rough- hcwes any thing with the Chifel there. See- 
ing him walk in an eafy Manner, looking as it were by 
chance upon 9 large Work-fhop full of Artills of all 
Kinds, you would be apt to think this Man perfeftly 
idle, and it is he that does all. It is a fmgle Head 
that dircfts an infinite Number of Hands. 

The Marker, who marks out the Stones 

The Marker J that will be of Service, and diftributes the 

▼ir. The Man patterns of Templets according to which 

ttsrVfi"! they arc to be meafurcd and cut; the 

ledit. -Sawyer, who dtvides huge blocks into 

The S;oac- feveral Laminas j the Stone-cutter^ who 

Sawyer. dire6ls his Mallet and Chifel along the 

cJ^. ' ^^"«^ marked out to him ; the Hal- 

The' Hal-^ bardier who conveys the heaviell Mafs in- 

taraicr. to the Stoneyard, ' with no other Ap- 

Thc La- paratus but a Lever, and a Pair of Rollers ; 

bourcr. jjjg Labourer, who, by arching his Shoulders 

. againfl thofe of another Man, handsthe Stone 

ready cut to the Hand-barrow, or carries it with fix or 

fevcn other liabourers upon a Drag,'quite to the Foot of 

. the Engines ready to hoift it up to thé Place where it is 

^ '^ dcfigned to be laid; the Layer, who 

The Layer. . knows how to put this Stone level upon 

the yielding Mortar ftill moift ; the Mafon helper, wha 

chafes or beats the Mortar or Piailler ; the 
. The Mafon- Hod-man that carries the Hod ; all thefc 
helper. ' Workmen, and a great many others that 

The Hod- ^^^ ^j^^ greateft Adivity, are either ig- 
norant or totally unmindful of the EfFeâ 
"which the Piece they aftually condud will have. You 
fee nothing but Confufion in their motions. Their feveral 
Works are here and there fcattered ^bout without- any 
Order or Beauty. The feveral Workmen cover the 
Plain-WoTk blindfolded as it were, and very much refem- 
We their Trowel or Mallet. A fingle Man, who direds 
; fo many different Operations, is the only Perfon that 
"perceives Judgment and Proportions in them He dif- 
• mifles all his ^People at laft, and what was but an Idea 
' cxifting in his Head is now become a magnificent Re- 
ality for common. Ufç. 

^ Whaù 
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What a Man muft the Architeft be, 

who colleas-in his Thoughts, and before- P*'?^^^*»» 
-J ^. * .1. Ni ^ JO- of an ArchiufL 

hand proportions to the Nature and Situa- 
tion of the Ground the whole CEconoiny of a large 
Palace, a vaft Cathedral, à Wet-dock for a Harbour, a 
Canal of Communication between two Seas or Rivers ! 
He can have nothing little in him, as to his natural and 
acquired Parts, or even, in Point of Sentiments. He 
mult have had the Greeks and the Romans for his Mailers. 

_ r 

The elegant Pioportions, he ftill Bnds in the Remains of 
their Works^ are to him in Lieu of jnftru^lions. . Geo- 
metry and Mechanics are his only Tools ; and a right 
Difcernment of our modern Conveniency his only Guide. 
Society in its Turn cherifties him for having fo kindly and 
fo well fludied all its Wants, and Taftes ; nor will it 
fuffep his Name to be buried in Oblivion. After a long 
Revolution of Years and Ages, we ïlill fay ; it is Beza^ 
leel, and Oliab that direfled the Tabernacle of I/rael: 
It was Archimedes that fortified old Syracufei Du Cer- 
ceau is the Man that built our Fontneuf: We are in- 
debted to Pagan and Vauhan for the Strength and Se- 
curity of our Fortreffes : Riquet was both the Inventor 
and Fiiiifher of the Canal of Languedoc, 

The forming of a Mailer- Mafon, who cindertakea 
the Execution of any Defign, does by no means re- 
quire the fame Extent of Genius as that of the Archi- 
te£l. But he is a Man of Importance in his Way. 
If he. ts of a teachable Difpofitibn, and will leave to 
others the Care of Diftributions and Embellifhments, he 
may get a name as well as an Eflate, by always infift- 
îng upon two Points m his Pra£lice of Mafonr> ; I mean 
an unihaken. Çolidiçy, and a thorough Knowledge of both 
the Ground he builds upon and the Materials the Country 
will afford him. We eafily might ailed ge here many In- 
llances,* both in great and fmall, of Misfortunes occafioned 
by a too great Difregard for thefe two effential Precautions : 
Eut Men may improve their Methods. We (hall refpedt 
them even with their Imperfcdions ; naming them here 
would be a Satire. 

If ever any great Perfon, or Set of weH. minded private 
Men^ fhould attempt the Ëdablifliment of a new fcien- 

tific 
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tîiic' Society, my heartiell Deilre wouM be to fee the 
Kefearches of thefe new Learned fall chiefly upon a 
Sabjedt very fimple in Appearance, but of infinite Ex- 
tent in Reality» and infinitely fruitful, on account of the 
Multiplicity of its Branches and Ufes : I mean the Dif- 
ceming and KtiowUdge of Earths, 1 his Kind of Study, 
now ianguiihing in the Hands of our Artizans, (lupidly 

accudomed to an invariable Rout, ought 

A Subj^a wdl to ingrofs the Thoughts of our moll atten- 

TTwc'a^-^^ tive. and moil ingenious Naturalifts. Such 

demy. * * Society, if it ihould improve natural 

Hiftory, Chemiflry, our feveral Dyes; the 
Manufa£lures of baked Earths, Mafonry, and the Arts of 
Hufbandry and Gardening, would deferve the Applaufe 
of the whole human Species. 

But, what need we wiQi for new Aflbciates h Such 
of oar Gentlemen in the Country, who are gcneroufly 
defirous of doing Service to Mankind, and thofe of our 
Country -Clergy, whofc Inquifitivcnefs and Difcernment 
are not blunted by the want of Company, being always 
at Hand to fee the Works of Nature with their own 
Eyes, or to afk QueHions of thofe whofe Profefiion it is 
to cultivate, dig and turn up all Sorts of Ground ; ought 
to commit to Paper every new Thing they obferve or 
learn. Making themfelves fure of every particular 
Fadl by accurate Trials, would be an inexhauilible 
Source of entertaining Occupations to them y and they 
would enrich the Public with their Difcoveries by 
communicating them to the Academy of Sciences. That 
Society may be looked upon as the public Depofitory 
of all Difcoveries, or the Regiilry of all ufeful Sciences 
and Branches of Knowledge. 

Mafonry goes, as well as her infeparable Siiler Car- 
pentry, upon very iimple Principles and Maxims in her 
Operations, and, like her, nfes Tools whofe Service is 
alio of the utmofl Simplicity. Cafl your £yes on the 
Figures of thefe Inftruments in the Principles of Felibien % 
whilfl we inquire here into the Origin of the Tenacity 
of the Materials (he employs, and into the Manner of 
working them» 

Thf 
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The Effefts of plain Nature were fuf- 
ficient at £ril to dire;^ with fome Succefs TlicOrida of 
the Operations of Workmen. Expcri- Tenacity, 
mental Phyfics improved them from Age 
to Age with new Remarks. Nataralifts found out very 
foon, that the Iniinuation of Liquids between the.MafTes 
of folid Bodies conveyed thither an Adion and an Ef- 
fort capable of difuniting them in .Proportion to the 
.Quantity or Adlivity of thefc Liquids. They obferved, 
on the contrary, that, in what Manner foe ver the Thing 
be executed in the Arcanum of Nature, who feems bent 
upon concealing it from us, the Cohefion of the fmaU 
or large MaiTes of Bodies was due to the Draining of 
Liquids. Water is of itfelf no Liquid : It becomes Tuch 
only by the Iniinuation of Air into it, and of that true 
general Principle of Liquors, Fire. The- DiÛipation of 
the latter brings Water back to its natural Condenfation. 
It is the fame Thing with Blood, Oils, Salts» and a 
great many other Bodies, which thicken in Proportion 
to the vanifhing of the Fire, and with which Fire 
aâs very differently, as the fame Hand flrikes very dif-. 
ferent Blows with a Switch, a Hammer, and a Club. 
It is in Confequence of this Remark, that they make 
a great Fire to raife all the Particles of Metal, and 
put it in a State of Fufion. From a Confequence of 
the fame experimental Principle, large Fires have been 
ufed towards putting aU the Particles of the Lime-Stone 
and Parget in Motion, which facilitates their immediate 
Pulverizatioii, aad makes them comply with our Délires. 
When the Water, which keeps thofe Particles in a Stat« 
of Difunioa, fhall be diffipated, they will refume their 
former Tenacity. A £mple Vapoar, that penetrates a 
Rope, fwells and (horteos it by increating its Breadth» 
even fo far as to lift the Weight hanging on it, 
Dampnefs is a true liquid, which feparates more or lefs 
the Pardcles of the Body it has penetrated. This is per- 
ceived from the Degree of Thicknefs which the Tortoife- 
flietllid never fails to acquire by being dipped into 
Water, or from the Swelling of a Door that refufes to 
ihut after rainy Weather. Bat our Convidion of this 
Faâ will be far greater» if after having roush-hewed a 
larf e Piece of Mifi-fione ia Form of a Cylinder and cir- 
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cularly cut in k as many parallel Sc6tions as the whole 
•J'lQce will afford Mill-ftones, yoa drive along each circulai- 
Notch, a Multitude of Pegs, or Wedges of the dryeil 
Wood, This done, you need but wet with Spu«ges the 
outward Extremities of thofe Wedges, to dilate all the 
Fibres of them, and procure aa Aâion there that w41l 
tromplete the Cutting of the Mill-ftoncs quite to the 
Heart of the Kernel which had not been touched, and 
•intirely fplit and feparate every fuperior from each in- 
ferior SeÔion. 

Stagnant Waters, or long Overflowings, are for thii 
very Reafon the more to be dreaded for Buildings. If the 
Edifice is wholly framed of Timber ; the mofl porous 
Kinds of Wood being fwelledby Moifture more than 
any other, they, in Length of Time, difcompofe and 
•diflocate it by the overpowering Spperiority of their Ef- 
fects. Buildings, confifting of good Mafonry, are not in 
the fame Danger ; but Water can never loofen the Ma- 
fonry of the Foundations, nor efpecially carry any Par- 
ticles of it away in its retiring, without weighing-down 
, the Matters of it that draw nearer to each other than they 
were before, and without communicating the fame Dii- 
'location to the Work above Ground. 

The Fluids like Air, Water, and Fire, which caufe 
fo much Diforder in Buildings, efpecially hy the Dif- 
fipation of a great many Parts of the uniting M atterffy 
on the contrary, caufe a greater Rigidity end Teiiacitjr 
there, when they diffipate without carrying any Thing 
away with them. The fluid Matters csKinot vanilh in- 
tirely from between two ncighbourihg Surfaces without 
cauflng them' to touch one another immediately in a 

• Multitude of Points, and to unite as -clofely as if they 
were but one and the fame Body. 

The Air drawn from between a couple of fmoot}^ 
Pieces of Marble by the Sudlion of the Air-Pump, «x- 

• erts it^ Spring no longer there, and ceafes to work for 
their Difunion. The oniverfal Prefllire (let the Caufe 
of it be what it will) aéls then upon thefe two Marbles, 
without being refilled by any intermediate Aôion, or 
Fluid, and it compreflTes them fo ftrongly one agairtll tbe 

■ other, that very great Efforts can hardîy pull them afun* 
der. The fame Cohefion^ or at ksift an Uahmi begun^ 
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IS 'perceived between a Couple of fmooth Marbles, or 
Slates, let Hide one upon the other, ïo as to admit hardly 
any Air betwixt them. The Leaf of Pewter, or the 
Foil upon which the Glafs of a Mirror has ilid horizon- 
tally, iHcks to the Glafs fo ftrongly as it does, only on 
Account of the univerfal PrefTure which never fails to 
declare itfelf by the ftrift Union oi the fmooth Surfaces 
between which no Air or Water is admitted. In this 
Cafe, the Quick -filver, with which the Foil is bathed, 
has effedlually llopt all Paflagc to the Air, by running 
on all Sides towards the Edges of the Glafs that flide ho- 
rizontally on the Pewter. 

The Aétion of Fluids, fo detrimental to us, m 
fome ' Cafes, is of infinite Help, when we but ob- 

. fervc the Progrefs of it, and have the necefTary Skill 
to make it conduce to our Benefit. Dry Weather, 
or a certain Degree of Fire, drives away and diffipatcs 
Water without any Violence. The latter carries away with 
it, in the Evaporation, a great Quantity of Air with which 
;tis moft commonly rejeté, and which it contains in 

* tbe fame Manner as a Mafs of liquid Glafs contains and 
f^irrounds dilated Air which the Glafs -maker blows into 
it through his Pipe. The Water vanifhes in Proper» 
tion to die Quantity of Fire which penetrates it. and 
which dilates the Air, which each Bubble of Water may 
have abforbed ; fo that this Air, being more dilated than^ 
the external Air, it necefiikrily reiults from thence, 
that the Babbles of Air and Water fpring out and 
then difperfe themfelves according to the Degree of 
the Heat that puihes them forwsml. If they contain . 
lefi Matter than is contained in the Moleculae of 
the Air of which they fill up the Room, they muft 
needâ be buoyed up, rife, and Hop at lad in that Region 
of the Atmofphere where they are in an Equilbrium 
with the ambient Bodies. The perfed draining away 
of all Moifture betwixt two Surfaces leaves Room for 
a freer Compreffion; and very likely it is in this that 
the greater or lefs Hardnefs and Union of Surface» 
doth confid. 

Such are the Agents that work fecretly and powerfully 
for us. This Operation is concealed. The Philofopher» 
have aSufpicion of it, though they cannot comprehend ita 

firft 
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iiril Caufe. Workmen fee the EfFedls of it, which are 
foiEcieht G aides to them. Pumping out the Air which 
is between a Couple of Stones, or among a Multitude of 
Grains of Sand, whereby more ftri6lly to unite their Sur- 
faces under the Effort of Gravitation, which is always re- 
tarded by the Obftacle of the Air difperfed in the Interftices, 
is altogether impoiSble: But we have here our Recourfe 
to an Expedient. We throw between the Stones a Lay 
of Mortar that has a twofold Effeft ; fincc it facilitates 
the exadt Poûtion of the Stone intended to be laid, by 
yielding every Way to its Weight, and then keeps be- 
tween the Stones an innumerable Multitude of fmall Sur- 
faces immediately applied to each other, by the vaniihing 
of the Moifture of the Cement, which Drought or Fire 
drives out of it. The excefiive Tenuity of thefe Parti- 
cles caufes no Kind of perceiveable Sinking in the Matters 
thus conjoined. 

It is another Matter of Fa£l, now very well known 
from Experience^ that Water, in Company with Air^ 
creeps into fmall Apertures, which the Air cannot enter 
into alone ; and that they make ufe of Water in order 
to expel the Air, that goes out along with it; but 
that the perfeâ drying away of the Water occafions 
afterwards fo exaâ a Contact of the minuted Surfaces, 
that from that Time no Air, or Water, can any more 
iniinuate betwixt them. 

What Drought produces between the MaiTes of Stone 
and the Cement, it likewife brings to pafs between the- 
fandy and/ earthy Particles of the Cement itfelf. The 
•latter is by its Nature a firft Mafonry confiding of hard ' 
and inflexible Particles which we call Sand, and of other 
fupple and pliant Particles which we call Slime or true 
Earth. It is a known Faâ, that a fmall Globe touches 
the neighbouring Bodies in a greater Number of Parts 
than a very large one, on Account of the vaft Difpro- 
portion of the Parts contained in the latter. Therefore 
the more the SHmc which enters into the Mortar is at- 
tenuated and fine, the more Surfaces it offers to the Sand 
to which it is joined. It gives fo much a greater Hold 
to the PrefTure of Gravity, that will exert itfelf when 
Fire fhall caufe the Air and Moifture that Hood between 
one Surface and another to vanifh* The Lime-ftone, 

which 
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which is united together with the Sand, or with the 
half- vitrified Mâiîes of Tiles and Bricks, confifts chiefly 
of a very fine Slime fit to fill up the Interftices of the 
Sand, fo as that the Water being abforbed between 
the fmall Surfaces of the Slime it may be immedi- 
ately united into one Mafs with the Sands and har- 
den the whole together with the neighbouring Stones, 
by the Evaporation of the MoiftUre and Air from 
between an infinite Number of Points, which remain 
thus conglutinated, and in Time become almoft infepa- 
rable. 

Some conclude from thence, that inftead of binding 
the Sands by the Intermixture of the Slime, and Stones» 
or Bricks, by a Lay of Mortar, one might build without 
Cement, by poliûiing the Stones very well after having 
cut them perfedljy true, and by making them ilide ho* 
rizontally one upon another. But, the Execution of 
this Method would perhaps be* more difficult and lefs cer- 
tain than that commonly ufed. Building philofophically 
as one Thing, and building folidly is another. They 
neverthelefs are of Opinion that the Stones of fome an- 
tient Edifices have been laid immediately one upon ano- 
ther (perhaps after having been rubbed a great while one 
«gainft another) and withoutthe leaû Appearance of Cement 
between them. Such is the Gate of Rheim called Porti 
JBaJie i which is one of the ûx Arches which feem to have 
been bnilt, either in order to honour the Emperor Frohus 
by a Monument of their Gratitude for his planting at that 
Time the Vine in GW, or to honour the Station which 
Cams y or Juliany made in the Belgic Gaul^ The An- 
tients had a great many fine and exquifite Methods >of 
Mafonry which we find again in Firtru^iaSy and in Ber- 
gier's great Roads of the Empire. The Remains of them 
are ftill at Rome, Verona, liifmesy and in our High roads. 
There is much Benefit to be reaped from the Study of the 
Mafonry of the Thermes of Paris, many confiderable 
Parts of which are ft ill extant and of an eafy Accefs be- 
twixt the Hotel de Cîugny and the Rue de la Harpe. 

We have at prefent but îivt Kinds of ' 
Mafonry in Ufe among us ; 'vix. Bound ^^^{^^^ 
Mafonry y Brick-Work-Majonry, that called de cj * ^ 
Mcelhny that wliere the Coorfes are un- 

cqual^ 
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equal, and that called Rough-walling. The latter is the 
Icaft of all, and is a Mixture of fmall Stones and Pebbles 
fvvimming in Water. The Mafonry, which has its Cour- 
fes unequal, is made with rufticated Moellon, that is, 
with Stones of fome Bignefs, but rough, and ranged 
fo as not to offer to the Eye a fquare regular Sur- 
face without. The Mafonry of Moellon is that where 
the Stones, though rough, are neverthelefs fome what 
polifhed, well fquared, and pitted into a Grain, that 
they may the better admit and retain in the fmall Cavi- 
ties the Parget or Cement with which the Whole ihall 
afterwards be plaiftered over. Brick- work is that made 
of uniform Pieces of baked Earth, laid in the binding* 
Way, and aftej; the G>^ -Fadijon, The Binding is the, 
joining of t^pe Matters* with Plaiflcr, Qr wjth Mortar 
made of Sand and Lime. The Greek Mafonry connfts. 
in laying the Middle of**»a' Brick over the Joint that fe- 
parates two others. Laftly, Bound Mafonry, the belt of 
all Mafon's Works, i^ that made >vi>k fquare Pieces of 
Stone and Stones laid acrofs, ^nd wnere the Joint of 
two Stones is perpendicular to the Middle of the inferior 
^nd the fuperi^r^ Stoiiç. Of two Stones, which enter into 
the Series oS thé fame Coorfe of £ae Mafonry, one has 
at greater Face or Parement, that is, a greater Length 
with out-ûde^ .j»Ad is called Square; the other has s^ 
^ITer Parement, which means, that it has its long* 
tft Dimenfion in the Solidity of the Wall, and offers 
to the Eye its Ends, <uix,. its narrowed Side, 'Tis 
what they call Crofsrâ(Hie. The Square and the Crofs- 
ûone follow bne another alternately, and great Caro 
is taken to make the two Extremeties of them reft full up* 
on the Middle of the inferior Stone. All thefe Kinds of 
|i4afonry, as well as the feveral Ways of Paving, Tiling, 
Wainfcoting, Boarding, and Inlaying, require Prices' 
which vary according to the Matters, Meafures, and 
J^ength of the Work. , 

. When we wouid follow Julius Cetfar in Germany^ or 
attend Plirr^ the Younger to his fine Houfes of Tufcany 
and Laurentine ; we put ourfelves in the Way of under- 
ftandin'g the Structure of the Bridge thrown over the 
Rhiney Or the Œconomy oi a Roman Edifice, by taking the 
true Notions of antiçnt Archite^ure either from Fitruvius, 
" / ' or 
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or in PerrauW^ Commentaries, or Felihien*s Explanations 
( I ) : And this kind of Work opens a Door to Readings 
caualiy amufing and inftru£liv^ But why do W€ not 
take the fame Care and Trouble about Things which 
concern us infinitely more ? We daily make Alterations 
and Reforms in oar Houfea, \yithput fo much as know-' 
' ing what a Hundred of Timber (2), or a Fathom of Ma- 
fonry (3) is, or will coft. Whence we are expofed to the 
Misfortune of being deceived, or liable to exclaim , 

' ag§inll the Amount of an Artifan's Bill, without koow- 
fng what we are about :. Qur loud injudicious Expoftula- 
tions raife his Laughter, and difparage us in his Eyes. He, 
truly, ought to be under our Direction, and we are led 
by him at Pleafure. 

It is in vain private men procure fine 
Habitations to themfelves, if the Out- fides î**^i»S» 

'~of th^m are dirty, or flagnant Waters, and the Softnefs - 

, of the Gfoand deprive him of the free Accefs of Markets, 
and the Facility of Tranfportaiions. It will then be wife 
fof him to make his Buildings of a moderate Extent, 
not fpare any Expence to render the Out-fides and Ave- 
nues of them free and cleanly. The^ rîiuft be acceffible, 

• and fit to live in. 

li a. private Man buys a Houfe ready built, his ftrft 
Cai^ is to' make ' fure that there is no Ground about 
higher than the Ground-floor, though it were only half 

' a Foot; nay, but one finole Inch, He knows, or pof- 
fibly may know, that Moidure is a true Fluid, and that 

- every Fluid always fpreads kfelf leVel' all- arounii; 
whence it nècéfTarily "happens that the Moiflure' in that 
Inch of Ground, by which his Yard or Garden is higher 
than the Floor of the Hall, muft, in extending, fpread 
through the Wall, and not only alter the Inlaid floor, 
which it pervades fide-ways, but alfo the Air and Fur- 
niture of the Houfe as well as the Health of the Maf- 
ter. What if there be any Ground feveral Feet higher 

I. S€C Pliny's Houfes by Scrlio and FcHbîrti. 
■ ft. A'1)imHred - Piccfç b£ Tioîber '12 Fdet I0B5 aani ^k loclics 
tlpck Of the £quiT;Uent. -' ' ' 

3. It is the Pruduâ of fix Feet multiplied by fix^.liiat UJifix 
Maà thirty fquare Feet of Mafonry. The Fxice variirs accoxdicg; 
t9 t&e TbidmoTs Mid Sj«d oiMk «be Miittrial» «ad the Work. 
> than 
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than the lowcft Part of the Hoafe ? What if there be in its 
Neighbourhood any Terrafs, or Hill, not fufficientlf 
diflant from it ? Eefides what runs from Declivities down 
into the lower Parts of the Houfe; the Moifture ifia- 
ing from higher Grounds foon Magnates in the Air 
between the Mountain and the fiuilding. It makes 
itfelf level and rots every Thing there when it does not 
find very fpacious Lands, round about, to difperfe and free- 
ly evaporate in the Plain. 

I inild chiefly upon a Houfe being iituated in a fine 
Air, and not only by itfelf, and confiderably diftant from 
allTerrafTes and Declivities; but I would have it above 
all feated fome Feet if poflible, or at leaft a few In- 
ches higher than the Ground it ftands on. This lafl 
Caution, fo much neglected in the Honfes of the common 
People, efpecially in the Country, would be a fit Subje6t 
foriome wife Regulation of the civil Judge. The Over- 
looking of it is fatal to great Multitudes by the coUeâ- 
ing of cold Humours, and it impairs the Conftitntion of 
thofe it does not kill in their Infancy. If they<ontinue 
to live notwithflanding thefe Dangers^ it is becaufe their 
Health is maintained by the Adivity and Briflcnefs of the 
open Air, and is one of the good EfFedts of conftant La- 
bour. 

ThcNeccffity ^^^' ^^ ^^® ^^^^ ^^ rendering our 
•f paving the Houfes habitable by keeping them quite 
high Roads, or above Ground, nothing is more neceffary 
of keeping them than to render them acceffible to all Pro- 
conftantly prac^ vifions, and, by Means of everpraôica- 
^*** *' bLe Roads, to facilitate the Communica- 

tion to all Places of Correfpondence. A Mailer cannot 
be faid to be well -lodged when his Domeflics are not fo, 
or when whole Heaps of Mire feparate him from the 
Markets he cannot do without. But our truefl Domeftics 
as well as our moil neceffary Market-places are not what 
we think of; and it is on Account of our Negligence 
that the Services of both cannot reach our Habitations 
with £afe. 

Our fineft Market places in France aris 

^^t^U^^^' Port- r Orient, where is our Staple for all 

'^ * Grocery -Wares, and In^ia Commodities ; 

"Mantes and Rouen, where Qur Amman Colonics fend 

the 
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«he grcateft Part of theirs j Marjeilles^ which fetches us 
jthe Drugs of the Levant^ and fo many other Places 
whence we have our Stuffs, Wines, and other Goods for 
«common Coufumption. 

Thofe who bring them to us from all 
Parts of the Kingdom, or who go and buy J^IJ^^ ^^ 
them for us in the neighbouring Provinces 
and even in foreign Countries, are our trueDomeilics. 
Our whole Kingdom is then properly fpeaking but one 
Town, but one Abode, all the Inhabitants of which 
ought to help one another, and all the Cantons of which 
ought to be eafy to come at. The Bookfell- 
crs of the Riie Saint Jacques^ and the Grocers and 
Confeflioners of the Riie des Lombards^ receive greater 
Helps from feveral remote Towns than they do from 
certain Parts of their own City. They therefore con- 
cern themfelves more for the good Condition of the Road» 
that bring them the Paper of Au<vergn$ and Angoulimey or 
the Soap of Marfeilles^ than the Beauty of the Pavement 
tliat carries them to the Eftrapade^ or the Marais ( i } ; and 
what concerns them is of equal Moment to ourfelves. 
AH the parts of a State correfpond with each other ; and 
it is the Facility of coniiderable Communications that 
conftitutes the true Happinefs of our Abode. 

If it cannot be paved (2) from one End to the other 
after the Manner of the Romans ; let it be paved ilightly 
at leail. If paving our Roads, even after the modem 
Fafhion only, is too great an Undertaking ; at lead let 
the dangerous Parts of them be raifed, levelled, and from 
Time to Time rendered firm hy a few Lays of Stones and 
Gravel. This would be an unexhauflible Source of Work 
and Profit for Families deflitute of Bread. Now our 
Roads cannot be thus univerfally kept in Repair, or the 
People univçrfally imployed without giving greater Life 
to Commerce, and rendering our Habitations more flou<» 
rijhing. The Beauty of the Pavements, the Walks of 
public Buildings of the Towns we are fettled in is but a 
îccondary Happinefs. Our greateft Blefling depends 
chiefly on the Aftivity of the whole Nation which 

(I) Twodiffereat (^larterf In Paris. 

(a) See above, Vol. 4IL Dialog, j, upon Quanies. 

inhabits 
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inhabits our common Country, and on the perpetual keep 
ing in repair of the Roads that put all the Inhabitants 
within the Reach of being of Service to each other. 

You know well enough the Figure and UCt of that 
Shovel which fcrves to move the Ground; of the Twy- 
bill which ferves to pluck up Pavements, and of the Ham- 
mer ufed 10 cleave and break Stones, to dig the- Earth 
and pave the Way ; you know the Agility of that Ram- 
mer * which is made to dance fucceflively upon every 
Stone. All thefe Tools are to be met with every where ; 
and v/e much lefs want to be taught how to pave, than 
we need to be convinced of the Neccffity of employing 
our free Stock of Money, and chiefly our Alms, in keep- 
ing in Repair, by Means of the Poor, fuch paved Places 
as fland in need of it; or in repairing, from Time^to 
Time, the greateft Diforders of unpaved Roads. The 
moll Chriftian Prudence, and the moft perfe6l Charity 
does not confifl in making Endowments, bellowing Le- 
gacies, or giving Monies lor the fuftaining of the Poor, 
but in doing all thefe Things to the End that there may 
benoPoor at all. 

The Strufture of our Habitations, that important Part 
of our Wants and our wifeft Delights, may be confidera- 
bly aflilled by the feveral Parts of the ufual Phyfics; 
and by that habitual comparative Difcernment which ac- 
cufloms us, both in great and fmall, to diftinguifh true and 
real Beauties from Appearances void of Judgement and 
Solidity. 

But thofe very Men, who have not learned the Princi- 
cs of any Art, or are not Matters of any Numbers of 
pra6lical Sciences, are not deftitute of all Help. The 
Experience of all paft Ages, the Knowledge of the 
Learned, the whollbme Advices of judicious Artifts^ 
are as it were reunited and immortalized in the Regulati- 
ons of our modern Polity. All is fixt as to what con- 
cerns the Public, without any farther Care on our Part. 
The Clean] inefs. Freedom, and proper Width of our 
Streets; the S uppreffing of Projetions in our Building, 

1 The original Word is DcmoifcUc, that is, Lady; Tkc A«- 
tlior alluding to the Double-meaning o£ tke Wôrd| whick £gnt<* 
£€s iJib « FaTioQt's Bcetjlr ot {laffimer* * ■ 

of 
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«TinFcaed Cefs-pools, and all hurtful Services j the proper 
Regulations for fetting Honfes in a Row; the Choice 
and Mixture of the Materials ; feilful Workmen ; Solidi- 
ty; all in fhort has been provided for and fecured. Every 
private Man has his Houfe better built than if the Manage- 
ment of it had been left to his own Prudence. His Li- 
berty has been abridged only as much as was neceffary to 
make him eafy without hindering others from being fo. 
We are unable to annoy any Body and the Dangers im- 
pending over «s are puniflied like true Evils. 



The FURNITUR-E. 

DIALOGUE XVI. 

TH E Carpenters, Mafons, Tilers, and Paviors are 
now retiring. The main Houfe is completed by 
this 1 line and needs only be dried and fumiihed to be 
habitable. Other People, no kfs induftrious than thofe who 
have lett the Place, are now come to offer their Services 
to you m Emulation Every one is defirous and proud 
ThÏTî ^' m" "^ l^' o Workmanlhip admitted there. 
■St P °^'*r;^,'^'^"'^"'' '^"^ J°>»«. the Toy-man, 

the Bri!.'' *%Silver-fmith, the Cutler, the Tin.man 
the Brafier. the Earthen-ware-man, and a great many 

hea"firft "* "'' "' " ^^' ''^°™ *« ^^" 

We never make our Purchafes better than when we have 

informed ourfelves of the bcft Materials empToyedTn each 

Siem and o'/.k'^P ^""t 1"^^"' T^^^'» fhe^working of 
ThTr; înftlA- ^"'' ^°'^ of the Matter and Workmanfhip. 

Seed ilîrT T, "°' '^' ^^^"" °f ^ f'^ Qp'^ft'o»'' ■ 

^ tice; 
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tice; nor can they ever be fûrer of a fpecdy Succefs, 
tjian by the Comparifon of the Woiks and Prices. This 
is a Study never attended with Fatigue, or fubje<^ to 
any Difgull. By what Whim fey do we fo frequently 
rciufc the(e Inlkudions, which we know are both enterr 
taining and infinitely ferviceable, to hunt after pretended 
Sciences that give us nothing but Trouble: But, we un- 
juftly complain here againft the Knowledge which young 
People feck for, or the Trouble they take j they aT« do- 
cile and defirous of knowing whatever we boaft of. 

The right Method for quickly acquiring the Particulars 
of this Knowledge, concerning which we ought never 
to ftand in Xeed of afking Advice, ccnfifts ip feeing our- 
felves all Sorts of Works manufadlured, but chiefly ia 
hearing the bed Workmen fpeak of their refpeélive Arts* 
They are excellent Matters, and their Anfwers the fureft 
Inftrudions. You may begin by confulting a few Books 
upon Arts and Proférions efpecially when they are at- 
' tended with good Cuts. Then leave your Books and 
pafs into the feveral Work-fhops, nn order to fee the 
JRealiiies of yjur Figures. You wiîrexperîence there, 
I hope, the fame Pleafure we feel in feeing a Town, or a 
Sqa port of which we have read Deffcriptions. There 
is a real Satisfadion, in thofe Cafes, to be beforehand 
v/ith one's Guides, by telling them truly the Names, 
Ufes and refpeftive Properties of the Things one has 
feen only in Pidure. The Workman, who Ihall fee you 
fond of his Art, will, in his Turn, take a Delight in 
inftru6ling you. An eager Difciple begins by winning 
the Heart of his Matter. This Man, without interrupt- 
ing his Work, will infallibly endeavotir to make fotne 
ufe of every one of His Tools in your Prefence, and ad 
long as you are with him he will be wholly intent upoa 
indulging your Curioiity. 

There is no Profeflton but what Iwouldibllow Step by 
Step, nor any (kilful Artift that I would 4iot liften to, not 
only to procure to myfelfufeful Inftruélions concernirg 
his Art, which makes a part of my Want^, but alfo to 
caufe him to give fome new Leferns of Phyfics with- 
out having him^lelf any f^^ch Intentiqji. We have already 

obferved 
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f&bferved, that Experiments, which are 
almolt the only Source of true Kowledge, ^^^ vh ^z^ 
were in 'the Hands of Workmen. But j^ j^ ^he H&nd* 
there is flill more than that ; Artifans, of Artifts aad 
even the rougheft, have often a natural Workmen. 
Tafte of Mechanics that endears them to us : and they 
commonly enough perceive, here and there, in their 
Way towards their peculiar Objeâ:, a great. many Things 
which had been overlooked, or were intirely unknown. 

Two hundred years ago a Potter, as 
he was examining the Clay, and other ft^cc«f^a*P(ri 
Matters he wanted for his Handy-work, ^„^ 
difcovered a Number of vzry curious 

• Things, which a great many among the learned haV^e 

afterwards vtry loudly boafted of, without thinking it 

proper to name him (a). It was Gooâman Bernard Pa- 

Jiffy of Xaintesy a plain Potter, who, notwithftanding his 

* being totally deftitvite of Letters and Tafte, and his hav- 
ing even fometimes very odd Notions, has,, from the 
bare Obftinacy of his Refearches, given us Inlights in- 
to the enormous Millakes which were at that time 
and are ftill committed in the Management of the feveral 
-Compoils defigned for the fertilizing of Lands ; upon the 
Excellence and Ufe of Marls which were almoft entirely 
unknown in his Time ; upon the Emptinefs of the Vir- 
tues then attributed to precious Stones ; upon the free 
Origin of Fountains, and fome other Parts of the mqft curi- ' 
eus Phyfics. We muft not make it a Crime, his returning 
fometimes to generative Powers, which either have' no 
,Exiilence, or a£t quite otherwife than he imagines. Nor 
.muft we think it llrange, that after having found out 
:that fodil (hells are the Cells of Animals who lived in 
.them, he accounts for it by recurring to imaginary 
Ponds, which he contrives as well as he can at the "JTop 
of the high eft Mountains, although they neither could 
he found fo univerfally, nor feed or harbour any marine 
Animals. But, we hardly conceive how he could go. fo 
far with fo little Help, and at a Time when that Kind of 
Study was fo utterly negledled. He himfelf helps us out of 
our Amazement^ by telling us, that People ufed to laugh 

(«} See Xjt m•ye^ de âereait riche, by Bcraaid Flaî^» 
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at him for prcfumîng to talk of Phyfics without having 
read Plinj and Ariftotle ; but that his ufual Anfwer to their 
Banters was, that he had read Nature, 

There arc no Workmen with any Share of Ingenuity, 
if we put but our Queflions home to them, that will not 
lead to fome Truths hitherto unknown, or to the clear- 
ing of thofe, with Regard to which we were as yet in the 
Dark. They are our beA Books, next to the Book of 
Nature. 

There are other ArtiUs who will not perhaps teach us 
any new Truths ; but whofe Dexterity will daily pro- 
■duce Works of ravifhing Beauty. But then we are not 
fo unjuft as to overlook, in the Croud, Men who diilin- 
•guifli'themfelvcs by extraordinary Talents. With whit 
'i okens of £(leem and Confideration a Silverfmith, 
like Mr. Germain, is received at Court and in Town ! 
We fhould admire his Draughts, were they only executed 
in fo pliant a jnatter as Wax or Clay. 

There are affiduous People, who take a Pride in finifh- 
ing whatever they do, and will bcftow eig]it Days to- 
gether on the polifhing of a Piece of Steel. A Merit 
of this Kind cannot be too much efteemed, but it is of 
an eafy Acquifition. The Workmen of fome other Coun- 
ti^ies are ever intent upon gaining the Efleem of the Pub- 
lic by agréable Novelties. Seeing them handle Tortoife- 
Ihells, Wood, Brafs, and Iron, you would be apt to think 
they have no other Science but that of the Motions of 
their Fingers and Tools. But the Emulation, which 
£res them, foon enfolds a Ground of good Tafte and 
Ingenuity, from whence Conveniency, Gracefulnefs, 
Grandeur and tcue Sublimity will fucceffively fpring. 
Defcending from thefe honourable Profeffions down to the 
humbleft, and viewing them by Turns, as Occafion offers, 
we fhall find that they have equally ftudied and brought 
to Perfedlion what could be cither necelTary or agreeable 
to us in a Room, Parlour, or Kitchen, and in every 
Part of our Habitation as well as in the feveral Circum- 
ilances of Life. 
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One of the befl Refults of the Difceril- 
ment we acquire, in Point of Works and A true Benefit 
Workmen, is that we are fure of the beft J>^ ^^^^^ ^^^J 
Tafte and a lalling Service generally in ^n/ Vradcs. 
whatever we befpeak for ourfelves, or- ad- 
vife others to have. Workmen know that Neatnefs» and 
Genteelnefs are required in every thing. The Love of 
Lucre very often makes them overlook the Goodnefs of 
the Service, on Account of the Facility, with which tl ey 
q^uickly give to fmall Works a Glofs or Polifh whicii 
imp ;fès on the Buyers. Whence it' happens that pur 
Goods referab.e (but too nluch indeed) thofe glittering 
Bawbles that compofé the houfhould' Furniture of a Doll. 
They are laviihly guilt, varnifhed or painted ; but they 
commonly have no other Merit. I am by the Fire fide 
and happen to want the BelFows to ^make a brifk Blaze. 
I fee one which pleafes my Eye at firll Sight by the 
lively red Colour of its Folds, by the inlaid Worlc 
wliich fets off one of its Boards, and the feemirig Gold- 
lace that borders it round. Altho' the lace, Brafs-nails, 
and Tortoife-ihell are nothing to the Purpofe j 1 begin 
however by thinking that thefe Bellows were made pur- 
pofely to blow a Fire. I then lay my Hand on it : But 
the Nofe falls off the Minute I touch it. 'Tis in vahx 
I put it in its place again. The Wind comes in and 
goes out every Way, and the- new-bought Bellows arc- 
hardly dry by feeling the Fire, but they are perfcdly 
afthmatical. It is much the fame with all the Things 
we bay without Knowledge. We are fond of gilt 
Tools, and Workmen accordingly give rough-hewed Tn- 
cruftations, that tarnifh in a few Days, or peel off with 
the fltghteft brufhing. We will have veneered Chefts of 
Draws, and Tables of inlaid Work: But by and by each 
Piece will ftart, and' the Whole foon fcales away. We 
feem to buy Goods only to look at ^nd make ^ Shew of 
them. If we. have not followed the Work of Artizans 
fo as to be intitled to dire£l them in the doing of v\ hat 
we befpeak, or of judging right of the I'hings they ex- 
pofe to Sale; we Ihall prove at laft to have carried cur 
Money to a Set of downright Toy-men. Of Artizans, which 
they now are, they will infalliWy become Artiib, when- 
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ever we fhall know the Price and intrinfic Merit of 
Things. 

As Neceffity obliges us every -where to find out and 
know the Joiner, the Founder, the Glazier, the Turner» 
the Iron-monger, and the Generality of the Trades that 
fupply us commonly with Furniture, I was contented. 
Sir, with procuring you a Draught of the two Jnllru- 
ments which ferve to prepare for us the moft precious of 
all Matters, and the vileU of Metals ; I mean, the Di« 
amond- cutter's Wheel, or Mill, and the modern Inflru- 
inent with which Lead is laminated ; both JnventioH» 
being very curious, and the Province you reiide in too. 
remote to allow you to fee any of them. 



PLATE IIL 

^he Figure and Defcripion of tie Turn of the 

Diamond-Cutter. 



« The Pincers. 

é The Screw of the Pincers. 

c The Shell that carries the Mailick and the Dia- 
mond. 

^ The Ma&ick that faAens the Diamond at the End' 
cf the Shell. 

e The Diamond prefented to the Iron-wheel to bo 
cut facet-wife. 
/ The Iron- wheel turning out its Pivot. 

g Iron-pegs to fix and keep the Pincers fteady. 

/? Small Pigs of Lead of different Weights, where* 
with the Pincers are loaded at Pleafurç to keep them 
ileady. 

i A Wooden-wheel. 

i.The Axe of the Wheel. It is bended and make» 
an Elbow under the Wheel, to receive the Impulfion of 
a Bar that does the Office of a Turning- handle. 

/ The Sole, or fquare Piece of Steel, wherein Ao 
Pivot of the Tree or Axis moves. 

m The I'urning-handJe that fet» the Wheel a-going, 

by 
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by Means of the Elbow of its Axis, The Elbow of the 
'Piercer wherewith a Hogftiead is broached will give aa 
Idea of this Kind of Motion. 

n The Cat gut- tiring that goes round both the Iron 
and the Wooden^ wheels. If the Wooden wheel is twenty 
Times larger than ttee Iron one, the latter Ihall make 
twenty Turrts upon the Diamond whi^ft the large Wheeel 
makes but one round its Tree or Axis, and whilfl the 
Boy gives, without any Refiliance, a hundred Jmpulfions 
to the i'ujnin'j;- handle, the Diamond experiences a thou- 
fand Times the Fridion of the whole Grindirig-wheel. 
Notwithftanding its Hardncfs it complies with the Defire 
of the Di^iraond- cutter, who follt)ws the Work with hi» 
Eyes," without taking any other Share in it than that of 
changing the Place of the Diamond to bite upon a new 
Surface, and &: timely throwing upon it, with a few 
Drops of Oil, the n.inute Pai tides of the Diamonds firft 
ground one againil another to begin the Cutting of them . 
Diamond-duft being the only Thing that has any Effedt 
on that hard Stone, 

Metallurgy is of far greater Confe- 
quence to Maftkittd than the Diamond- TheEi>gia« 
cutter's Wo^k. It is a moft noble Science, ^' ^X' 
which embraces numberlefs Parts and Uti- . 

lities, but which executes them all with Inftruments ; a 
particule Defcription of Which cannot be made but in 
many Volumes. You are not ignorant of the Manner of 
Wire-drawinç Gold artd Silver. We (hall in Time 
(ee the Machines of our Mint-finen. But, of the whole 
Fabric of Metals, I Ihall give you no other Part here 
than fihe Eiigine for laminâtihgTead. That Metal was 
formerly ivoi*ked in a vety imperfect Manner, when they 
T^n it into Tab'es upon Sand: But, Thanks to the new 
Invention, it is now of infinite Ufe either for Fountain- 
pipes, or for Vafes, Ciiierns, and Refervoirs of Water ; 
but chiefly for the m.iintaining of Terrafle», and iHll 
more for the Covering of large Churches, and royal 
Palaces, 

I. The Ufe of laminated Lead fpares generarlly ona 
third Past of .the Micter, and -it is Half in Half m' 
fome other Works. 
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A conAderable Benefit refaits from thence. France'^ 
which always fetches Lead from foreign Countries, (hall 
have much lefs Monev to remit thither on Account of 
t'lat Article, and the Subjects in particular fpare by that 
Means a full Third of the Expence upon the Leading of 
their Houfes, and other Buildings and Works. 
' 2 I'he perfed Evennefs of the laminated Lead renders 
it more folid, becaufe the Principle of its Strength lies 
in the Evennefs of its Parts ; for which Reafon it is of 
more lading Service. This Perfection of the laminateé 
Lead fpares us beiides the Expence we were frequently 
at, by the Neceffity of foldering and repairing afterwards 
the defeôs, Unevennefs and Cracks of Run-lead : But, lay- 
ing afide the extraordinary Charge of this accidental Re- 
pair, Edifices fuffered often a confiderable Damage and 
Decay, which the running and pcrfpiring of Water caufed 
there till the Evil at lail found out was remedied in a pro- 
per Manner. 

3. The laminated Lead is, moreover, eafier to be em- 
ployed in all Sorts of Works. The laminating Engine 
renders it more malleable and fitter to aiTume all Sorts, of 
Forms and Turns, which the Lead run upon the Sand 
cannot take without much Alteration, it being brittle 
and rigid from a neceffary Confequence of its Uneven- 
nefTes. 

4. Nor are the vaft Length and Breadth of the Tables of 
laminated Lead one of the leail: Advantages of this Metal : 
There being much lefs Solder ufed with it in Works of 
a large Surface, fuch as Terraffes, Vafes, Refer voirs^ 
&c. 

5. This Lead is alfo undeniably fuperior to any other 
for Pipes and Water-conduits. You are fure of its re- 
filling equally in t\txy Part the Weight and Impulfion of 
the Water. AU you are to do is to give it a proper Thick- 
nefs. The Surface of the laminated Lead is extremely 
fmooth and even. There are in it no Streaks or Cavities 
that can harbour (at leaft as eafily as other Lead wili) 
the Slimes or Sediments of Water, and occafion fuch 
Ircruftat ens as muft in Time diminifh the Diameter of 
the Pipe, obftrudt it, and make it burll, or render il 
perfedtly needlefs. 

6. The 
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6. Th« laft Perfedlion of this Lead, înfcparable from 
all the foregoing, is that the perfedt Equality of the 
Thicknefs of this Matter eftabliflies a fure Weight of 
the fquare Foot always and Invariably relative to its 
Thicknefs ; fo that you are able to know beforehand 
with Certainty the Expence you muft be at for any in- 
tended Work, without fearing, that the Execution (hould 
exceed the .Allowance in the Scheme. Architeûs would 
work with greater Pleafure and Satisfadion, were it 
pollible to introduce a like Clearnefs in all the other Parts 
of the Expence of a Huilding j and every private Man 
might alfo depend upon the Certainty of the Execution 
of the Projedls they attempjt ; whereas cafual unforefeen 
Expences very often (hake thte Foundatioa of their 
Eortunc. 

PLATE IV.. 



T:he Càfting-houfe /or Lead. 

1. The Furnace, fituated pretty near the long Frame 
of the laminating Engine, that you may be able to put 
in it by help of a Crane, the Lamina to be fafhîoncd. 

2. The Gullet. 

3. The Stopple for the Management of the Gullet. 
4" The Trough into which the melted Lead is poured. 
Ç. Chains fallened-ta the Bottom of the moveable 

Trough without. 

6. The Half-wheels to raife the Chains. 

7. Two Sweeps to heave up the Half-wheels, Chains, 
and Trough ; which laft, by. inclining, pours the Lead 
upon the Mould. 

8. A Mould fmoothly. covered with Sand, 

9. A Chimney. 

^10. A Crane turning at pleafure to carry the Lamina, 
and put it on the Frame. 

II. The Tufning-handle of the Crane. 

1 a. The Bolt to ftop the Crane,_ahd keep the Sheet of 
Lead ftifpeoded In the Air. 

C 5 13, An 
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13. An indented Wheel with its Roller, round which 
the Cord is gathered. 

14. A Pinion moved by the Turning-handle ; it takes 
into the intended Wheel, and thus puts the Roller, the 
Cord, and the Sheet of Lead in Motion at once, by 
Means of a Couple of PuUies. This Pinion lies hidden 
behind the Arbor. 

i<. An Arbor perpendicularly eredled, and turning 
round uoon two Pivots. 

i6. The Sheet of Lead eighteen Lines thick, fix Feet 
bioad/ and fomewhat longer. 

PLATE V. 

The Laminating Engine. 

The Excellence of this Machine cpnfifts in its Effeél,. 
and the Uniformity of the Work of the Horfes, whilft the 
Machine is alternately going on two oppofite Ways. 

The elFedl of it confills in thinning a Sheet of Lead,, 
an Inch and a half thick, fo as to make it feventeen 
Times fix Feet longer and better, by bringing it to the 
Thicknefs of a Line, and making it confiderably longer, 
if you think proper to render it as thin as a Sheet of 
Paper, the Breadth being conflantly the fame. 

This Table lengthens and is cut in Proportion to its 
lengthening upon a Frame fifty Feet long, Half of which 
•Space it runs over one Way, and the other Half the con- 
trary Way, going backwards and forwards between two 
llroBg Cylinders of Metal, which turn one Way till 
the Lamina is at an End ; and then turn the other Way 
to bring it back again, the Horfes and Engine always go- 
ing in an uniform Manner ; which will be underftood by 
the Infpedlion of the feveral Pieces of the Machine. 

1' The vertical Arbor with its Levers, at the Extremi- 
ties of which the Horfes are tied. 

2, The Springing-wheel. 

3, The Trundle-head with its horizontal Tree. 

4, A Cant-wheel turning with the horizontal Arbor, 
5^. A Trundle-head turning the fame Way. 

&, Another Trundle-head moved by the Cant-wheel 4 ^ 
Ttski tarniog of cottife the contrary Way. 7. A 
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7 A Trundle-head .driven by the returning WReel 8, 
which plays between the upper Trundle-head 5, and the 
infeiior 7. This laft goes then the fame Way as the up- 
per one Ç, and always contrary to theT>undle-head 6. 

8.. The Trundle-heads 6 and 7 embrace one Arbor : 
But they may both of them turn without brufliing againit 
^ it» They give no Motion to it of themielves. 

9 An Arbor, ha^^ing a Bok which miy go h.to thé 
Trundle- head 6, or in that mark'd 7. Vv'hen this Bor is 
thruft into the J^ieces of .that marked 6, thpn the Arbor is 
fattened to it, and ought of courfe to turn with it : And as 
this Arbor is fixed at its Extremity to the End of a Cylinder 
of Metal which is by the Side of it, the Cylinder goes the 
fame Way as the Arbor ; But the Bolt being taken out 
of the Trundle head 6, and thruft into the fieces of that 
marked 7, the Trundle head 6 goes on turning with- 
out making any Impreffion on the Arbor which is now 
united to the Trundle-head 7, and turns with it the 
fame Way. The Cylinder goes the like Way of Courfe. 
The Table of Lead, fqueezed between this Cylinder acd 
tinother above it, is hurried away by the inferior Cylin- 
der, and forces the upper one to turn with it. When it 
is at the End the- Bolt is taken piF the Trundle-head 7, 
which continues to move the fame Way without touch- 
ing the Arbor ; But this Bolt is already introduced into 
the Trundle-head 6, which makes now but one Body 
with the Arbor, and mak-es it go contrary to the fore- 
going. Therefore, the Lamina of Lead comes back a- 
gain, always growing thinner and thinner. 

Next to the fmoothing of the Lead by the fuccefîivs 
Approximation of the Cylinders, nothing is more ingsni- 
oufly cont/ived than ■ thiâ Bolt, which foiw ards the 
Work by the Conveniency of the two oppofitc Ivlodons of , 
the Lead .without interrupting or changing that of the 
Horfes. 

10. A Section of the long Frame that carrier the Sheet 
of Lead. • 

11. The Regulator. It is a Combination of fe-^eial 
Pieces whîth ferve to raife or lower the upper Cylin- 
der âxrcoïding to the Progrefs of the Thinning of the 

12^ A large H^fep^ V^hofe Coonterpoife is a M;a ^ 
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tj raifc the k ppcr Cylinder at a Diftance fomcwhat lefir- 
than eighteen J-ines from the inferior, when a new Sheet 
of Lead is to be laminated. 

13. A Sweep prolonged under the Frame, quite to the 
Bolt at 9, by Means of which a careful Workman, at 
the Indant the Sheet of Lead has done moving between 
the Cylinders, makes the Bolt go one Way or other, ac- 
cording to his Manner of pufhing the Sweep. 

PLATE VI. 

The Laminating Engine feen Sideways^ 

1. The Rolling-frame, along which lie feveral Rol* 
Icrs turning upon Pivots to help the^heet of Lead ta 
move backward and forward. 

2. The Frame of the Sweep. 

3. The Sweep of the Regulator. 

4. The Regulator, all the Pieces of which concur 
to keep the upper Cylinder at any Didance from the 
inferior. 

^ 45 . The Frame or Timber- Work of the Place where the 
Hbrfes go, 

6. The Spinning-wheel. 
. 7. The above-mentioned Trundle head. Numb. 5, feen 
in Conjunction with the Qut-jutting Pegs- of the. Cantr 
wheel. 
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DIALOGUE XVII, 

WH A T we have faid of our paved Roadîv 
Markets, Sea-ports, and' many other Pait» of the 
Habitations of Man, we may alfo fay of feveral Heces 
of his Furniture, and chiefly, of the Xnurumentft. which 
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ferve to inform him of what he wants to know. The 
major Part of them are pofle/Ted in common by all Man- 
kind. The Road, through which the iinell Oil is conveyed! 
from Jix to Pan's, is an efFedlual Reunion of both thefe 
Habitations. It is the fame with an Advertifement polled 
up in both Towrs, which equally gives Notice, in either 
of them, of three Ships ready to iail for the Sea-ports in. 
the Levant, This public Notice has the double EfFeft of 
awakening the Merchants of Parzs^ who may be difpofed. 
to take Part in the Enterprife, and of caufing fuch of 
the Province to beflir themfelves, as are delirous to let. 
out their Money to Advantage. But, let the Inftruments, 
which ferve to inform us of things, be only perfonal to.,> 
us, or fit to inftrudt all Mankind ; they are, as well as. 
the reft, Produdions of the human Mind, and the Sup- 
port of its Government, Nay, they, are perhaps the finefl* 
and moft fruitful of its Inventions. 

Light is the firft Means by which God rj^j^g Tnftru-.^ 
informs Man of what concerns him. It ments that 
was created before all the Inftruments that communicate 
4iredl towards us ; nay, before the Sun it- L'g^^ *o us. 
felf, which, though it does not produce it, yet renders it 
fènfible by pufhing it towards^ our Eyes ; juft as the Spark, 
which is feen a hundred Paces about, pufhes the Light. 
It fwims in that Space, though it does not procreate it out 
of iu Bofom, It is even more poflible for> a Spark to 
'produce, an Effluvium of Subftance capable of filling upw 
a cubic Space of a hundred Yards over, than it is. 
poifible to conceive that the Sun has for fix thoufand 
Years together fetched out of itfelf, without being ex- 
haufted, a Matter always new, which, after a few Mi-- 
nutes, fills up again the immenfe Space which extendi 
quite to the ftarry Heaven: And that Phiîofophy, which 
blames Mo/Î^j for having made the Birth of thfe Body of 
the Light of more ancient Date than that of the Sun, i& 
at prefent generally exploded: It is bee au fe this admira- 
ble Subftance is conftantly around us, even when the Sua 
has, on Account of the Interpofition of the terreftrial 
Globe, ceafed to dire£l it towards us; that the human 
Mind has fought for and very luckily found out feverat 
Means of reviving, even in the Middle of the sioft pro- 

found 
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found Darkncfs, the Aclion of the Light become dim, of 
perfedlly infcnlible. Man a6ls upon Light, and [ ight 
afts reciprocally upon him, when he makes* it fparkîe 
by the Collifion of a few Particles of fire engaged between 
the Flint and the Steel ; or when he kindles fonie com- 
bufliblc Matter, which no fooner takes Fire but it begins 
to put the Fluid of Light in Motion, and continues to 
make us fenfible of it ; becaufe the Motion of the one lafl^ 
as long as the Inflammation of the other. 

Whilll the Sun is pafling over our Heads, the Walls» 
that (helter us from the injuries of the Air, would deprive 
us of the Benefit of the Lay, if feveral Profeffions d.d not 
Come in to our Afliflance. The Glafier, without admit- 
ting any hurtful Br/sezc into our Houfes, conveys the 
pureft Light into them. 

What we lofe Sight of, by turning our Head and Eyes 
from it, the Looking-glafs- maker reftorcs to our View 
and makes us perceive by the Concurrence of Rays, which 
the Polifh of Glafles brings back to our Sight under an 
Afpeft contrary to their natural Progrcffion. 

Wehave already feen the ingenious though very plaia 
Inftrnments [a) with which the Optician unveils to u» 
Things which were far beyond the Reach of our Eyes on 
Account of their enormous Diflance, or êxceffive Small- 
iiefs. 

Other Profeffions prepare os Ffambeaux, or Illamîna- 
tîons fufficient to replace, at leaft within a fhort Space- 
round us, the Service of the Sun when he goes to give 
Light to the other Hemifphere: The Action of the 
Light is not Icfs at our Command for his being abfent, 
flnce we have in par DIfpofal the Elements of Fire which, 
finds Light already made, and adls upon it as fuch. 

. The Lam * '^^*^ "^°^ valuable of all the Tnftru- 

ments we can employ for this Purpofe is 
the common Lamp, fince it gives Light to three Fourth» 
of Mankind. A VelTel of baked Earth, a Match of 
Cotton coarfely fpun, a few Drops of an undluou5 Liquor 
prefled out of the Seeds of fome very common Plants, or 
ijiade of the Fat of fome terfellial or aquatic Animals, 
atre the eafy Apparatus of the Luminary which fuffices to 
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enlighten moft Nations. They formerly gathered and 
bound together Sprigs' of refinous Wood. But the Thick- 
nefs of the Smoak and the Quicknefs of the Confuaiptioi» 
caufed the Ufe of Flambeaux and Torches to be replaced 
aîmoft every- where by that of Lamps. Oil has ilill the ' 
Privilege of enlightening long Nights, and of embellilh- 
ing the grandeft Entertainments by vaft Illuminations. 
The moft perfeft Oil is that fqueezed Oiive-Oil.^ 
out of the Fruit of the Olive tree. The 
Apparatus of the extrafling- it confiftâ in the Work of 
the Mill-ftone, under which the Olives are bruifed in the 
Beginning of Winter, in the Operation of the Prefs that 
fqueezes the pureft Oil out of them, and in fome 
Care in the Management of it. I have fcnt you here. 
Sir, the Figure of the Oil-prefs as I received it from. 
Pro'vence^ 

PLATE VIL 
The Oil-Press. 

ttj a. The ttpnght Beams, or Cheeks^ 

b. The Female-fcrew. 

€, The Male-fcrew. 

Â, The Nut df the Screw. 

e. The Bar. 

/. The Board or long Form which the Screw prefle» 
upon. 

g, A cubical Piece of Wood, culled a Block. 

/&. The Peel, a circular Board to be put under the 
Block-. 

/, /..Several' Sacks in a Pile, called in French Scoafin. 
That marked i is a fmall Sack open at. both Ends. It 
lis woven of a Kind of Rufties brought from Meant ta 
Marfeilles. Thefe Rafhes are flattened by a Mill-llone, to 
jfaake Cords and other Weavings with them, 

K. One of the Scoufms lengthened. 

Z. Another Scoufin flattened. . 

M. The Trough (in French Maye.J^ A hollow Stone to' 
yeceive tlie Oil, and inclined, that the Li(pxor may ru» 
out of it« 

iV, The Pan. 

They 
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They begin with cleaning and pfcking the Olive*. 
Thefe are bruifed in a round Trough, under a Mill-done, j 

rolling perpendicularly over them, and having its Axis 
failened to a turning Arbor. This Trough, like that in 
which they bruife Apples, before they are carried to the 
Cyder- Prcfs, is called the Marre. A Boy called the 
Diablotin (a little Devil) attends the working of the Mill, 
and with a Shovel brings the Olives within the Sweep of 
the Mill-ftbne, which is called Feeding the Mill-Jfone, j 

When they are mafhed, one of the Workmen takes a < 

Scoujin or Sack, the inferior Mouth of which he keeps j 

fhut, by fupporting it on the Hollow of his right Hand. 
With the left he fills it with maihed Olives, and then . 
puts it on the Middle of the Maye, He brings a fécond, ^ 

j^uts it on the fiifl, and thus heaps fix or feven Sacks one i 

upon another. They put the Peel and Block at Top of 
the Whole, and then four Men laying hold on the Bar, 
which is in the Nut of the Screw, aiey prefs down the 
long Form, till all the Liquor is fqueezed out. This is 
what they call the Virgin Oil. 

The common Oil is that whofe Quantity is increafed. 
by pouring hot Water, on all the Sacts. The.Buckcr, 
fi:lled up with what comes from it, is emptied, into a large 
Tub, in which the Oil fwims at Top in three or four 
Hour's^ime, and is taken out with a Tin Leaf, cut in the. 
Form of a Spoon. When the Cold hinders it from com- 
ing up to the Surface, the EffeA is procured by a few 
Pails full of hot Water. The Dregs of thefe Tubs run cut 
into a fubterranean Drain, called Hell, which is furveyed 
regularly, to prevent the Putrefadlion of the faid Dregs. ' 
What is extraâed out of it is the meanefl Oil. They calL 
it Hell -Oil. 

There are a great many other Seeds, outof^whîch they. 
cxtraûOils fit to burn : And it muft be confefTed that. 
Burning in Lamps the bell Oil of Jix and Oneglia is the 
worftofUfes it can be applied to. There are, however, 
a great many People, who, on Account of both the 
Look and Smell, will prefer the burning of. Olive Oil, to 
any other Light. It is an eafy Matter to increafe its 
Brightnefs, without making the Match over big; by. 
vrefenting to it a Glafs Glob^ full of Water; or a Kind of 
Hat opened at Top, for the venting of the iSmo'àk, and 

hSivlng 
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liaviiYg its Sides fomewhat divergent, in order to caufe the 
Rays of the Light to concur, not indeed in one Focus 
exaftly, but within fuch a Space, as may take in the whole 
Bulk of the Objeft you work upon. 

The Apparatus for making of Candles Caadlcs, 
eonfifts in an exa£l and proper Mixture of 
Mutton-fat, with that of Bullocks or Cows, half one, half 
the other, and in the Manner of covering a Match of Cot- 
ton of a middling Size, with thefe melted Matters. 

Candles either dipt or moulded. Thofe j^ Candles, 
dipt, are Matches firft hung upon Sticks, 
and then dipt feveral Times fucceffively, into a long,- 
narrow, deep Veffel, called, in French, the Jhyfs ; which, 
is always kept full of melted Tallow. Thefe Candles are 
formed in it by feyeral Lays of Fat being let down by 
turns into the VeiTeJ, then cooled, till they have acquired 
the requitite Size and Hardnefs. 

Mould» Candles are caft and formed in y^^^ Gmâlcs» 
an Inftant, in a Mould of Metal, of Brafs, 
for Inftance, of Lead, Tin, ^c. Pewter is the Metal 
that gives them the fincft Look, on Account of its fine 
Graiih The Mould is fitnated with its Head down- 
wards, and faftened in one of the Holes, with which the 
large Table of the Work is bored. They with an Iron 
Needle introduce a Matcli or Wick into it, that come» 
eut at one £nd, through the fmall Aperture of the Head 
of the Mould, and is brought to the other End, where 
the loweft Part of the Candle is to be, into a Kind of a 
fmall Funnel, which is jointed into the opened Extre- 
mity of thé Pipe. This melted Tallow,' being poured 
into this Funnel, runs through it, and furrounds the 
Match, by filling thç whole Cavity of the Mould, where 
it coagulates immediately. The Funnel, when taken 
off, by means of the Match which traverfes it, pulls out 
the Candle along with it : They put them afunder, and 
the Candle, cutfmooth at Bottom, is cooled as well as the 
dipt Candles. Both Kinds are confiderably improved, 
by being whitened in the Dew and Sun. The latter 
carries aWay by Evaporation*, not only the Drops of DeW 
that Hick to them, but alfo the heterogeneous, foul Mat- 
ters which have been waihed by the Moiflure. ' 

. Wax 
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Wax. ^^^ " properly that unâwous aud, in 

fome Senfe, unalterable Subftancc, of which 
are compofed the Corpufcles which fall from the Top« 
of the Stannna upt)n the Piflil of Flowers, and which 
contain the Spirit appointed to communicate Life and 
Fruitfulnefs to the Seeds in the Womb of the Piflil. Oui j 

former Ignorance of the Ufefulnefs of the Seeds, which i 

the Micro icopc Ihewed us to be moft regularly organifed, 
caufed them to be called Fi.rhro'y as though they were buç 
an Excrement, evacuated by the Plant ; whereas they are, ' 

together with the Gemcn, the moil p:jrfcel Part of it. ' 

^oching then being more common than Flowers and 
their rarinœ. Wax is- a moil abundant Subilance in | 

Nature. But, we hdve not as yet found any other 
Means to collc<!^ and fit i': for cur Service» than by the 
Tools and Work of the Eee^j and Wax beconwîs fcarce 
when thefe wiftged ArtilLs are wat:t:;ig. V/e depend 
upon them the more for this Prcviùon, as Mr, àe Reau^ 
mur has lately obferved, that Wax acquires its pcrfeé^ 
Confidence no otherwife.than by paf7ing through the Body 
of the Bee, who would perifh if Ihe had onJy J-Ioney to 
feed upon; and has Veikls in her appoipt^d po perfeft 
the rough Wax, as ll^e has others fit to relivx and perfe^ 
ter Honey.' 

, The whitening or bleach'.. ^ ofWaiÇ 

^WelcKr^^'of " *^^ ^^^ Operation, before i apcrs and 
^^ac ing o Can^jies are made with it. It is impoiliblo 

to change the Colour of a Wax Cake into 
Aalf white, and then bring it from that State to the utmoft 
Degree of Whitenefs, without cutting the whole Cdke 
into a Multitude of thin Laminas ^ in order to multiply 
(he Surfaces, and fubmit the Infide, as well as the Outfide» 
of the Wax, to the Adion of the Air. This Divifion of 
the Wax into an infinite Number of thin, flraight Rib- 
bands, which, it feems, muft be both long and difficult, 
is, however, executed in an Inilant, and by a fimple in-^ 
genious Method, {a) 

The yellow Wax, melted in a large Copper, is received, 
^d kept in Fufion in a Wooden Tub, raifed five or i\^ 

Feet 
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Feet from the Ground, and wrapt up in a good man/ 
thick Blankets of Wool. The Liquor runs out of it 
through a wooden Pipe, iixed higher than the Sediment 
of the Grounds which remain at Bottom ; it is received 
in a bored Cullender, which lets it go through its Holes» 
and only retains all the Dregs; from the Cullender the 
Wax runs into the Gre/ojre; which is a long narrow 
Trough, bored at the Bottom with about fifty fmall 
Holes, ranged in one Line, and feparated by equal 
Spaces. The Wax, diftributed in its Fall by thefe Holes* 
into -fifty Threads, falls upon a Cylinder of Box, or <rf 
fome other hard Wood; which is about five Feet ia. 
Diameter. This Cylinder is immerfed, about one Half; 
of its Thick nefs, into the Water of a long Bathing- tub, 
at tbe End of which is a Child, who turns it with a' 
Handle. You are fenfible. Sir, though you have not 
feen the Operation, that each Thread of melted Wax 
* mall coagulate and grow flat as it comes upon the Cylin<* 
der dipt in cold Water. As this Cylinder is kept turn- 
ing, a thin Lace muft neceiTarily be formed of all the 
Guttttlae of Wax fuccefilvely flattened and cooled ; M^ich 
will go ofF the Cylinder, by the Aâion of the Water* 
at its coming into it: An4 really, the Surface of the 
Water is, in an Indant, covered all over with thefe fifty: 

Jrellow Ribands, which are formed upon, and inceflantly 
pun off that Kind of Turn. They arc taken away with 
a fort of wooden Fork like a Trident, and carried ta 
the Meadow to be fpread, not indeed upon the Grafs, as 
they did formerly, hut upon long wofoden Frames, raifed. 
two Feet from the Ground, and covered with Oil cloth^ 
where the Whole, fcattered very thin, receives the Im-, 
prefiion of the Air, and chiefly the Dew; the Guttulae of. 
which, being carried off by the Wind and the Sun, hu*ry. 
away with them the Mortar that tarniflies the Wax» 
This firfl Operation brings it to the Half yellow Colourj^ 
called in French Greiage, From the Bleach yard it is 
carried back into the fécond Copper, called the Regrelage ; 
whence it pafl!es into the fécond Tub: snd then into the 
correfponding Ba;hing.tub ; whence it goes again to the 
Yajd to be bleached anew ; this fécond Work being per- 
fectly like the foregoing. Laftjy, they melt it in the 
third Copper, whence they four it into a Tub, and 

thence 
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thence into the Wax-pot, with which they next pour it, 
by Means of a Gullet, into Tin -porringers, to be after- 
wards dîftributed into round Moulds not over deep, where 
it coagulates into fmall Cakes ; thefe lad grow hard in 
the Water of the Bathing- tub, into which they are flung, 
and then afTume the higheft Degree of White in a final 
Bleaching. 

The Taper is made either with the 
âa^^'h*h" ^^^^^9 or with the Hand. It is made- 
Lad^r" * * ^^^^ ^ Ladle, by pouring the liquid Wax 

upon a Match hanging over a Pan into 
which all the Wax that could not llick to the Wick falls 
again. New Wax is poured on it, keeping the Ladle 
gradually lower and lower ; and the Wax, which is na- 
turally inclined to cool, fticks and coagulates better in 
the End than in the Beginning of the Pouring; fo that 
the Taper grows thicker and thicker gradually, from the 
Top quite to its lower End, which is hollowed inwardly, 
by the Infertion of a pointed Skewer. 

On the contrary, the Taper made with 

V^ • k ^ *^« Kand is begun at the lower End of 
«*de with the ^^^ ^.^^^ ^^ applying foft Wax to it ;• 

they go on in this Manner, gradually 
leiTening the Bignefs of the Taper quite to the Top. 
When the 7'aper is made either with the Ladle, or Hand, 
they carry it ftill warm to a Walnut- tree Table, where 
it is rolled orpolifhed on a Board, or Block of Box. 

The Wax-candle is worked in the fame Manner, all 
but the Shape, which is cylindrical, that is, of a Round- 
aefs perfeâly equal quite to the SnufF. • There are alfo 
other fmall and pliant Wax-lights, of different Eignefs 
and Finenefs, according to the Quantity of Tallow, or 
even of Refm they thiuK proper to mix with the' Wax. 
Thefe go by the general name of fpun Wax ; becaufe 
it is a Wick covered over with yellow, or white Wax, 
which is made to pafs through a wire-drawing Iron tOv 
ginte it the Polilh, and its proper Degree of Bignefs.. 
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PLATE VIII. 

t 

The Whitening y or Bleaching of Wax^ 

1. The Gre/age; a Pan wherein the yellow Wax Is 
meked. It turns there into Clots, or Grain; whence 
came the Terms Grainer and Grenage^ which have aftef- 
Avards been changed into thofe oî Grêler and Gre/age (a), 

2. The Regrelage. It is the Copper, or Pan, where 
the half white dried Wax is melted. 

3. The Pan to pot the Wax into Cakes, or the third 
jneking Copper. , 

4. The Wooden-Tobs with their Spiggots. 

5. A Hand mill with its Aide- tree, to pull up the 
Tubs full of melted Wax from the Supports, which 
attend the Coppers i, 2, 3, and to let them down clofe 
to the Bathing-tubs. 

6. Two long Bathing-tubs full of coM Water, and 
having each their Extremity under the Spiggot of k 
Tub 4. 

7. The Workman turning under the Gre/oire the Box 
Hand-mill half dipt into the Water, acrofs the Breadth of 

. the Bathing'tub. 

8. Several Tables having fmall Cavities or Moulds, to 
recçive the melted Wax which is poured into them with 
Porringers, and coagulates there into fo many fmall 
Cakes. 

9. The Porringer in the Hand of the Workman. 

10. The Wax-pot. The Workmen call it the por- 
rengingPot. 

1 1 . A Hand, or fiat Bar to ftir up the Wax-leaves and 
Cakes in the Meadow or Bleach-yard, 

We put here neither the wooden Trident, nor the 
Wheel -barrows, nor the Frames which fupport the bleach- 
ing Oil cloth: The whole being eafily conceived. 

(a) Very likely oa Account of tlie RefcmWance the Clots of Wa« 
hs7c with H4il-ûozi6S| called ia Freach Giole. 

PLATE 
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PLATE IX. 

The making cf Tapers and TVax-candks. * 

1. A tinned Copper-pan, where the white Wax is 
melted. 

2. An iron Hoop with eight and forty Hooks which 
the Wicks hang on. 

3. The pouring of Wax on the Wicks. 

4. A Table to roll andpoliftithe Tapers on, 

5. A Workman rolling Candles. 

6. Another Workman cutting the Foot of the Taper, 
and thrufting a wooden Peg into it, to make the Hollow 
that fupports it on the Candleftick. 

7. 7 he Walnut-tree rolling Table» 

8. 1 he Ladle to pour the Wax. 

9. The Coulter to clean off the lower End of the Taper, 
or Wax- candle. 

PLATE X. 

•v 

I 

pVax-Candks^ 

1. The Wick-cutter. It is a Table on which a fharp 
immoveable Blade is perpendicularly eredled. A Bar 
'with feveral Holes in it, and having an iron Peg, ftand- 
ing. upright with a male Screw, which Aides into a Groove 
backwards and forwards, by the Side of the faid Blade. 
The Screw ferves to fix both the Bar and iron Peg, at any 
Diftance from the Blade. They fold the Wick into two» 
,then fix it in the Peg, and biing it twilled quite to the 
Blade, to be there cut of the requillte Length. When the 
'Peg is full of Wicks, the Whole is remoVe^ to have melted 
Wax poured on them. 

Ç2. Another Table, where the Neck, or Top of the 

Wirkr. of the Candles is introdjoced wi^h a Slope needle, 

ÎTiî(; a (mall Iron-pipe, to hinder that Part of the Match 

^'tukiio^ Wax, the making of Wax-Candles requiring this 

Precaution : becaufe they hang by their lower End on 
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tlie îron-hoop, when the melted Wax is pou'ed upon 
them; whereas Tapers hang on it by their Neck, where 
you may at Pleafure fix the Dillance at which the Wax is 
to be poured on at firil. 

* 3. The Slope-needle with ttic Iron-pipe. 

* 4. The wire drawing Iron for fpun Wax. 

' j. A Table with the Pan, wherein the Wax is melted 
for fpun Wax. 
; 6. The Pan. 

7. The wire-drawing Iron in its proper Place, and 
feen Sideways. The Wick dips in the melted Wax, and 
pafTes at Pleafure through the feveral Apertures of the 
wire-drawing Iron, which governs the Bignefs of it. 

8. The 1 urn. 

They have iijvented feveral Sorts of ThcGmdlc a 
'Supports fit to irnprove the Service of Candle-ftick for 
Light. They tried at fiill to render it a Study, rcvir- 
brilker, by Means of a Refleélion that ^^ by <^ t>ircc- 
might convey a greater Quantity of it up- V?*^. «^ Mr. D« 
on the Place where you were at Work; oicr«5. 
after which, they endeavour to prefexve the Eye, by 
ïparing it the immediate Sight qf the Flame that give j 
Light. The Light is all we want: The Flame fervlng 
only to hurt the Eye, by its. Nearnefs and oV-er-great 
Splendor. It has even been attempted, in Favour of 
thofe who are for fparing Expence, to render the fmall 
yellow Wax candle, of ten, twelve, or even fixteen in 
the Pound, eq[uivalent to- that of a white Waxcandle.ef 
iBx in the Pound. Befides this,, ypu have the additional 
Advantage of a Light always equal, and of breathing a^ 
pure Air; whereas a coinmon Wax-.candle is offenfxve, 
and lays you under the Neccffity of continual Snuffing, 
All thefe different Conveniencies have been tolerably well 
re-united in the new Study- Candleftick, of which I fend 
you the Figure. It may be piiit. cither upon aportabje 
[Support, or upon a -fixt n^oveatle Branch, by Mpan^ 
Wherepfyou may .have it higher or lower, ^nd place it 
&s near or as far as you pkafe.' The Spring, which beans 
^agajnft , the Wax. candle, ought to be made of very fine 
and light Matter, like an iron or Brafswire, in drder to 
be. prdTed down without Refiflance, and without taking 

much 
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much Room in the Pipe. You may tie to the upper 
Part of the fpiral Spring a String that goes quite through 
it, and is faftened to a Ring at the other End j that the 
Ring, afcending along with the firft Spires, may be a. 
Warning, that the Candle is nearly at - an End j that is', 
when f he Ring is ready to touch the lower Part of the 
Pipe. This Pipe viill be inclined, and make an Angle 
of forty- five or fifty Degrees with the Horizon, or W;tk 
the Surface of its Support ; for, were it perpendicular, 
the Cover, whofe floping Sides refled the Light upon 
your Work, would cad it all round thejoot of the Canr 
illeftick, which would fill up the Center of the concur- 
ring Rays of Light to no Kind of Purpofe : Whereas the 
inclined Pipe cafts the ftrongeft Part of its Light at fome 
Diftance from the Foot of the Stand, and collefls it pro- 
perly upon the Paper you are ufing. The Jnfide af th« 
Cover can never be kept too clean : But inftead of having 
it fmooth and bright (which caufes a Light unequal and 
fluttering) they have it only of an unpolilhed even White, 
like that of Paper, of Spatiijh Wliite of a very fine 
Pafte board, or wafh'd over with Quick-filver. A Paper- 
cover has fome Danger in it. Cerufe is difficultly re- 
newed, or kept clean : But the Wafli of Quick-filver is 
«afiiy repeated, and of no Expence. 

The Glafs- ^^^' ^° ^^^^ feveral Manners of prepar- 
lioufcs. ^ng and working the oily Matters which 

inlight us during the Night, nothing excites the 
-Curiofity and Gratitude of all Mankind, more than 
thofe noble Inventions which convey the brighteft Day- 
light into our Habitations, though, clofely ihut up 4 
or, which prefent to our Eyes a true Pidlure of a Mul- 
titude of Objefts, when it is naturally impoffible for us to 
fee them. Such are the Inventions of Flint-glafs, of the 
Method of poliihing Glafs-fconces, and of the Tin-leaf, 
or Foil, which converts them into Mirrors. . 

France had its Glafs-fconces formerly from Venice) 
And (he now fupplies all Europe With them ; and inftead 
^of GlafTes forty or fifty Inches high, which ftie formerly 
'received fiom Italy, fhe now fends fpme thither, that arc 
ninety, or even an hundred Inches long. 

You know, Sir, that they are made of blown Glafs, at 
^our la Vilky near Cherbourg in lew Normandy^ after the 

Manner 
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Manner of the Venetian Manufadures ; and that the 
largeft Plates of Glafs, run .upon a Tabic of Metal, 
are worked, as well as the common ones, though 
in different Apartments, at the Caille of St. Gohin, be- 
twixt Laon and La 'Fere in Picardy, It is the only Place 
where this Undertaking, fo many Times attempted elfe- 
where, ever could fucceed and be maintained *. 

The Direftors of thefe Manufactures prudently refervc, 
for our Nation and themfelves, the Knowledge of certain 
>\pparatus's, but chiefly of the Care to be taken in the 
Strudure of the Oven, or Furnace. When the Intereft 
of others is concci^ned, either in Matters of Commerce, 
or other Affairs in Society, a good Citizen never pre- 
fumes to be wifer than he is.dçfired to be; I Ihall then 
be contented here with giving you, by Means of a Figure, 
an Account of the Particulars which thefe Gentlemen 
never refufe to give fuch Strangers as go to fee their 
ManufaÔure. And I ihall for the fame Reafon avoid 
mentioning what I have been able to learn concerning 
the Nature of the Stones which are to make the Founda- 
tion of the Furjnace ; as well' as concerning the Mixture 
and Preparing of Matters, and the exad Proportion of 
the Inftruments. 

Thefe Glaff^s, after they have been run upon a flat 
Table of Brafs, and flattened under the Weight of a 
Cylinder of the fame Metal, and then knealed (baked 
a fécond Time) in another Furnace, called in French Car- 
lai/le, go tQ Paris, to have the finifliing Stroke put to them, 
whither they arc Tent as yet rough, to fparethe Cofts of the 
Polilh, in. Cafe they fliould be broken in the Way. There 
they fucceffively pafs through the Work-houles, where 
they are firft roughed off, and then rendered perfedly 
fmooth. in thefirft of thefe Work houfes, the largefl Glafs 
isprevioully laid horizontally upon a very hard.fme grain- 
ed free Stone, where it is faUened with Plaifler, fo as to 
be perfeâly immoveable. The Roughnefs 
of it is gradually fmoothed with repeated ^J»^ -Rougli- 
Priaions, by Means of a lefs Glafs that g^^^^^ ""^ 
Aides upon it. This Glafs is faftened on a 
wooden Table perfeftly level. They, at iirfl, load it with 

D . Weight 

* Our Author Çecms here aot to have heard of our Mnnufiiaarc of 
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Weight more or Icfs, and then with a Wheel wcH raHcti- 
ed to it by the Weight. This Wheel ferves only as n, 
Hold for the Workman, t.> make the upper Glafs go 
every Way backwards and forwards upon the immoveable 
inferior one. 

The lefs GlafTes are like wife polifhed one upon ano- 
ther, on both Sides fuccefiively, . as the largeft are. But 
the Wheel is needlefs to handle the fmall moving Upper- 
glafs. They replace it with four Wooden-handles fatletb- 
ed at the four Corners of the Stone which the upper Ta- 
ble is loaded with. The rough grinding of both the 
larger and fmaller Glaffes is forwarded and completed 
by Means of the Water and Sand which is poured be- 
tween the two GlafTes. They begin with ufing a Kind 
of Sand, which is coarfe enough; and have it gradually 
finer and finer, as the Work goes on. 

From' this Work-houfe, the GlafTss are 
fT-Vr^**^^ conveyed to the Polifhing-room, where the 
of O afs. j^^^ Unevennefs that may ftill be in them 

are made to vanifh. In order to bring them to this De- 
cree of Perfedlion, which is alfo called the Luftre, they 
ufe the Stone called Tripoly, Or that called Emeril, both" 
finely pulverized. The Inftrument for this Work is a 
j'oard garnilhed with a Piece of Felt, and traverfed by a 
fmall Roller, both Ends of which are a double Handle, 
to make it move backward and forwards, and every 
Way. The Workman keeps it fixt to the E-nd of a 
large wooden Arch that has a Spring in it, and which 
facilitates by its Spring the Aélion of the Man's Arm, 
by conllantly bringing this moveable Board back to the 
•fame Point. 

The GlafTes are then fit either for Coaches, or Win- 
dows in the Temple or in the Palace; where they are* 

Th T'mi'n of ?;"^r<^^^ ^^'^^^ Pirafi-wire again ft the In- 
Looking-gS.''' juries of the Hail and. the Air with- 
out. Thofe intended for Sconces and 
Looking-glafTes are tinned. 

Py what Secret or Magic fhall thefe Workmen fetch, 
out of a Lamina made of Sands loofely coUeded toge- 
ther, tiiofc large and magnificent Pidtures which all Na- 
tions are inchanted with, and which make upon çhe Eyes 
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of the mod: ignorant fach Impreflions as are denied to 
the nobleft Strokes of our greateft Painters. 

This Wonder, which racked the Brains of many a Phi- 
lofopher, is, on the Part of the Workmen, no more thaa 
a little Tin and Quickfilver, neatly applied to one of th« 
Surfaces of the G lai s . 

The Tin-leaf or Foil, after it has been well beaten and. 
rolled up, is unfolded and laid flat upon a£ne fimooth 
free Stone larger than itfelf. They fpread it 'with a very 
■fmooth Ruler, rounded on the Side, with which it preffes 
upon the Tin. This Ruler may be of GUfs, or of any 
'.other hard Matter, and ferves to hinder the Tin froni 
ihrinking, or being dented. They brighten the • Leaf, 
;md render it more gloiTy, or porous, by touching it aU 
over with a fmall padded Cushion, dipped in Quick- 
jllver ; and then the whole Leaf is intirely bathed' witk 
-the fame Fluid. They pafte a Band of Papiep on the 
lower Edge of the Tin ; and, by Means of à Couple of 
•long Bars, mortifed on the fame Border into the ^ooden<-< 
Frame that fupports the Stone, the Leaf is fpread upon, 
they fuftain and prefent the Glafs, Ûiding horizontally 
«pon the Lay of Tin and Quick-lilver; The fuperfiuou^ 
Part of this fluid Metal, that is, that Part ofit,.whicJi 
.could not be admitted into the minute Pores of the Tin, 
is driven both upwards and laterally by the Glafs, as : k 
.comes forward. This fmall Flood which overflows tht 
GJafs from brink to brink, and is pufhed on by it, rixns 
on all Parts into a Groove, cut in the Thicknefs of the 
Frame, raifed two Inches higher than the Glafs. A. Piece 
of Wood rounded on its inferior Side, and laid crofs-wife 
■under the Frame, holds the faid Frame, the Stonej and 
the Glafs in Equilibrio. The Workman may either 
keep the Stone level upon the Wood that fupports it, or 
make it move backward or forward, in the Manner of a 
. Sweep, If they incline it a few Inches forwards^ all 
the Drops of Quickfilver, to which the Band of folded 
Paper refufed all Paflage downwards, and which ran into 
the Groove on the three Sides of the Frame, falls gra- 
, dually one after another !;hrough the Extremities of the 
two Grooves, into wQoden Bowls, placed on both Sides 
. purpofely to rççejve thepi^ . 

What happens to a Couple of flat well poliflied. Pieces 
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of Marbk, when no Air has been buffered to get between 
them, happens to the Glafs made to Hide upon the Tin^ 
leaf; and is a Confequence of the Procefs itfelf, which 
prevents the Infinuation of the Air between the Sarface 
of the Tin and that of the Glafs. There is no Spring, 
nor any Adtion left to difunite thejn^Ar equipoiie the 
Pref&fC of tiie external Air- This a6ls without the kail 
Sefiilaoce oa the outward Surface of the Tin and the out- 
ward Surface lof the Giafs. The two inward Surfaces mud 
needs- then adhere one to another, in Proportion to their 
Smoothnefs',"andconflitute but one Totality. This, perhaps, 
is the Principle of the Tenacity of vifcous Matters ; it iy, 
perhaps, alLwe ought to underhand by the Adion which 
jthey attribute to the Glafs of /^r^'Tg'^ ^ayiTig hold of its Tia*. 

We are daily fuppiied from our Glafs-houfes with 
4i£\v Ornaments, or ierviceable Inllruments. I fhall not 
jnention to you our Sconces, nor che Supports of our 
JDefcrts: You will infallibly fct a much greater Value 
Jipon the Conveniency of thofe fmall Table-ciâerns, into 
which every JBody dips his Glafs, in order to enjoy an 
vnfufpeâed Cleauiineis, without the leail Dépendance, 
^ontroul, or Ceremony. I imagine, you are no lefs 
jpleafed with thofe Chryftal^veiTels, which being opened at 
Top only, let out the Smoke of Wax- candles, without 
fufering them to be agitated by the Air, and which caft 
tno Sihiuîe upon the Table, having no opaque Branches. 
:It is the fame with blown Crj; liai- lamps,' the Opening 
•of which is elegantly crowned at Top, br has a Cover 
'bored through and inclined, in order to reiled the 
'Light ; the Inferior Opening of them being ftopt by a 
îmoveable Bottom of a Lamp, to receive the Candle, or 
•the Gil-vefiel to be put into them- 

The Diredors of thefe Manufactures have been no 
lefs defirous and careful to oblige the Sciences, than they 
have been to decorate our Table and Apartments. Che- 
miftry has received innumerable Helps from them : And 
Glafs-houfes have aiTifled and been acceflbry to the finei): 
Difcoveries in experimental Phyfics, by the feveral 
Lengths, gradual Increafes, Forms and Proportions, 
which they have the Skill to manage and procure in 
all Glafs-inilruments, at the Pleafure and Will of Natii- 
ralifts. . ' However 

* TH« Àâiou of the GUi$ is caMeà, in Freacîi, l»en Happer 1' et«xu 
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However valuable our Glafs-houfes may be by thefe 
bright and ufeful Produdtions, we may boldly affirm, that 
they are much more fo by the 'moft ordinary Window- 
glafs, and by the Works commonly in ufe amongft us. 
It was becaufe the Benefit of thefe Commodities was 
certain, and kept amongft" us the Money that was before 
fent to foreign Countries, in Exchange for Ve&Is of 
Metal, and other numberlefs Pieces of Goods, that 
our Kings have, feveral Centuries ago, granted the 
exclufive Privileges of Working thefe Manufactures to 
Families and Men of noble ExtraéHon. Thefe Fa- 
milies, inftead of being decayed like a great many 
others, and come to nothing for want of Suppi)rt, 
and by the Divifion of a middling Fortune into many- 
Portions, are flill upon a very honourable Footing, 
by Means of the Grant bellowed. A Crowd of young 
Gentlemen, after* they have by their military Service 
acquitted their Obligations to both their Country and 
Birth, on their Returh quietly enjoy the Liberalities of 
our Kings. They improve their Glafs-houfes, as other 
Qezttlemen improve a Stud of Horfes or a Vineyard : 
And, by fcorning to remain idle after having ferved 
their Country, they evidence the Nob}e»(çf»5)f t^eir Sçn- 
timents, 

PLATE XL . 
T'he Work of Run-Gkffes; 

We have fupprcfled in this Plate tJie* Multitude of 
Workmen, even the moft neceffary, not to occafion any 
Confufion in fo fmall a Compafs. The Memorandum 
concerning run and blown GlalTes, which is at the End 
of this Volume, will fufficientîy intimate to the Reader 
the Things we have put in the Figure, and what other 
may be wanting in it. 

PLATE XII. 

77ie Rough-grindbig of GlafTes, 
PLATE Xril.« 

Tite Toli(liing of Glafles. 
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Thé 'Sequel of the Ins t r u c t i v e 
A R T s and Professions* 

DIALOGUE XVIII. 

TH E Inftruélîons we ftand in need of are not folely 
confined to the Knowledge of the Things which 
are about us j we alfo tieed being informed of a great 
many which are remote from u?, fome by the Dillance 
of Place, others by the Intervals of Time. It is chiefly 
lîeceffary for us to take Notice of certain Objcéls, wjiich 
cannot affeft our Senfes, as they are merely intelledual ; 
but which ferve at the fafne Time to rule the Minds, 
and have of Courfc an Influence over the Bulk of Scciety. 
8uch is the Meafure of Time : Such are the Laws ; 
and fuch the Knowledge af paft Events. The Promifes 
naade to Mankind, and our future Hopes are of the fame 
Clafs. If th& Aftfens and Difcourfeof thofe who have lived 
before us, or aic adlually living at a great Diftancc from • 
us, could affcd any of our Senfes, we ftiould Hand in no 
need of any Tokens or Signs agreed upon to perpetuate 
the Memory pr communicate the Knowledge of them 
to others. What Method was then ufed by Society» 
which cannot fubfifl without thefe Things, although it 
can never find them in Reafon any more than in our 
Senfes ? Why, men made ufe of their Reafon, and all 
their Senfes, to be informed of "all intelledual Objeds, 
by convenient Artifices. They now communicate the . 
Knowledge of every Thing, even of what can never be 
feen, to each other ; by the Inftitution of feveral tranfi- 
tory, or permanent Signs, by which they correfpond with 
the Abfent, and even with the Dead. God did not 
think it pioperto abandon the Determination of faluta- 
ry Truths to the Uncertainty of our Reafonirgs : 
But he informs^ us çf thiem Jpy the jcint Afllftance of 
the Monuments of Hiftory, and by a MijSion which is 
perpetuated from one Age to * another. So that^ where- 
•' ' - ever 
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ever Reafon is .no longer our Guide, we are fure of being 
affifted by external, Signs. 

When a certain Set of Philofophers, who are no great 
Friends to Hiftory, becauie they arc lliU lefs fo to Reve- 
lation, fpeak to us of Man and the Invention of Arts ; 
they tell us, as a rare Difcovery, that the Cries, by which 
Animals of the fame Species inform one another, was a . 
Hint to Man, tbac he perhaps, as well as they, might . 
gain fignificative Sounds : 'J'hat the Singing of the Night- 
ingale had been the Occafion of Man's trying his own 
Pipe, and of. the Inventioa of .MufLc : That Man was 
taught by the Swallow the Arts of Mafonry and Houfe- 
building. That he had the Art of Weaving from the 
Spider : That a certain Species of Caterpillars had, by 
covering themfelves with their Pods, given him the No- 
tion of artificial Garments : That he had conceived the 
firll Notion of the Art of Dying, on feeing a Dog with 
hfô Mouth ftained red, by eating one of thofe Animals 
called the Purple-Jîjh* ; in (hort, that all Animals had 
been his Teachers by Turns. 

^lï you would lillen to the Authors of thofe wonderful 
Ar.ecdotes, Man ought to be looked upon as a Kind of 
Bruto { vvhofe diftingui(hing Charafter is the mimicking 
of every thing (hewed him. He would, according to 
them, be no more than a big kind of Monkey, withoit 
any Defcination or Prerogative, who, by mimicking all 
the Ways and Proceedings of other Animals Ihould have 
colle6led by Degrees the feveral Pieces which confti- 
tute what is called human Reafon. But does this pre- 
* tended Baboon, who thus flrives to (hake off the Re- 
ftraint he is kept under by Revelation ; docs he, 1 fay, 
ihew the fame Unconcern for the Scrip of Parchment 
that fecures him eight or ten thoufand Pounds a year I 
Do we ever fee him endeavour to throw a Veil of 
Uncertainty over the, Nobility, which his Anceftors have. • 
trânfmitted to him with their Titles f Befides, this unlucky 
Ape is not the only Animal on Earth that makes Imitation 
his Delight. Thete are Species of Monkies of different *" 
Shapes. There are very numerous Tribes and Families of 
them in Cafrma and Zanguebar^ who generally copy what . 
is done before their Eyes ; Nevcrthelefs, none of thefe 
Apes, either of the fmall or large Kind, ever took it. 
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into his Head, that we know of, to learn of oar Tra- 
vellers bow to carry on Commerce, or at leail how to 
fpeak. It muft then be confefîèd, that Irreligion tells 
us Stories foil of Abfurdity : Or, if it pretends to make 
us prefer its Hiftory of the human jMind to that of 
Monuments and the holy Scripture; we may, at that 
Kate, entertain fome Hopes of feeing» very foon, the 
African Monkies flocking, among us, and introdocirig . 
Colonies of their own, as orderly, and as well governed^ 
as thofe of our European Baboons, whom they have feen 
fettling themfelves on the l^ootb coaft^ and the Cape of 
Qifoaf Hope. 

We mud then have Reconrfe to Monuments and Hift- 
ory ; to the Inftrudlions of Experience and Revelation : 
By Means of which, we (hall foon arrive at the only 
Origin and true End of the finefl Arts. 

Experience teaches us, that Man is not indebted to 
Animals for Advices or Inftruélions of any Kind. He 
has received from his Maker a Capacity which out- does 
them all ; becaufe he was appointed to prefide )over them. 
And he, indeed, bufies him4lf moft ferioufly with very 
fcrbUme Objeûs^ which Animals feem not to have the 
leafl Sufpicion of ; becaufe their Deflination is far diffe- 
rent from his. Thus buites he himfelf with Thoughts 
of the fupreme Being, of his own Obligations, and of 
pad and future Event». All thefe Objedlf, arid a great 
many others are invifible. But although they can affect 
neither his Eyes, nor any of his other Senfes, they make 
the .flrongeft impreiTions upon his UnderAanding ; and the 
indifpenlable Neceflity he is under of being well apprifed 
of thetti^ caufed him to invent^ and afterwards to im- 
prove, a thoufand different Ways, the feveral Signsr-by 
Means of which he tranfmits what he knows of them» 
both to thofe who are abfent> and thofe who ihall come 
nfter him. 

From the Defire of tranfmitting to others 

The Origin thcfe ufeful Sciences, came thofe Names 
c£ Names, ^^^j Sirnames, which are the Charafte- 

ctheriîkn^ riftics of Pcrfons, Places, and Events, 
mtntu The Names of the Patriarchs recall the 

Ground of their Hiftory to our Minds ; 
Audi hope I fhali Qne Day or other make )Q\^ fenfible» 

haw 
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hbw the Signification of thefingleName oî Abraham \s the 
completcft Proof of the Truth ot the Revelations. To the 
fame Original muft be referred Handing Colamns and 
Altars, defigned to mark out the Places of religions 
Aflemblies. .Hence came the regular Inftitution of the 
Feafts which, from the very Beginning, were monthly 
and yearly celebrated, not only to give Praife to the 
Author of all Bleffings, but alfo to acquaint Men of their 
feveral Duties, and the Order of their Works. Hence 
the poetical Language, or the Ufe of meafured Words 
defigned to be fung on Holy- days, and repeated in Fami- 
lies. Hence the Symbols publickly expofed to convey 
a general Notice among very numerous ^Societies at 
once. Hence Books and Infcriptions ; hence painted,, 
carved, and engraved Images ; hence fepulchral figures 
and Medals, Archives and Records; and generally all 
the Signs commemorative of paft Events, and of Engage-' 
ments contradled for Time to come. It is then plain 
ffom Experience, that the chief Purpofe of the nobleft 
Arts was only the Inftruftion of Society. 

The holy Scripture fpreads a new Light upon this; 
It enoblea all our Wants, and all the Methods we ufe to. 
fupply them, by informing us that God is the Author 
of both. It was not his Will and Pieafure, that the» 
Things, which are of greateft Concern to us, fhould b« 
perceptible in^heir own Nature, and immediately attain- 
able by us. He kept them concealed, as it were, from: 
the carelefs and indifferent ; but he opened to the Lovers, 
of Truth all the Avenues that could pofTibly lead them to 
it ; and thefe are fuch as not only lead to Truth the Man. 
wha fea^ches after it, but even remind him of inquiring 
into it when he is negleéted in that Point. 
God, from the Beginnbg, informed 
Jtdam of the Dcftination of Ac Luminaries "î**"^ Origuul 
he had juft placed in the Heavens, and of ^,p^y. 
that of their fucceffive Returns to the fame 
Points. Man reads no Inftrudlions in the Heavens con- 
cerning his Duties, nor with Relation to the Order of 
his Works and Operation ;• bot he fees in* them the Signs 
of the Holy days appointed to inflruél him of aH thefe 
Things. His Inftrudion is then the true End of the 
Sight of the Heavens, and of the Study of Mronomy. 
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In the Beginning God invefted Man with the Poffcfficn. 
of the Demefne he had affigncd him, by bringing all the, 
Animsls before him. 1 hey all appeared in Silence 
before the Eyes of their Mailer. Man alone fpoke. 
He gave each of them a Name, and thus knew all his 
Domellics one by one. The firft ufe he made of 
Speech, which diflinguifhes him fo eminently, w.hat 
is it more thaa the bare Sign of his XnowKdge, or a 
Means of informing his like of what is unknown to him, 
and an Inilrument for converfing about what is adually 
remote from, or without the Reach of the Senfes of 
cither ? 

The Divifion, which God introduced afterwards into 
the Speech of Men, ferved at that Time, as it ftill does> . 
to retain in every Part of the Globe a Knot of Inhabitants, 
flriftly united by the Facility of mutually underllanding 
and aifilling one another. When we fluey the Language 
of the GreeÂj and Romans^ or that of Nations now living, 
we likewife intend thereby to.get a Share of their Know- 
ledge, in order to fhare it ourfelves with others, 'i here- 
fore the Study of Languages is a Means of being in- 
ftruaed. 

As Speech is the Sign of our Thoughts, 
I^'irof foi* Writing the Sign of our Speech. 
Writing, Whence it follows, that the prmcipal and 

chief £nd of the one is, as well as that 
the other, Inftrudlion in general. 

It is the fame with Mufic and Painting, which are fo 
highly ranked among the noblefl Arts. Mufic is a 
Kind of Speech, and Painting a Kind of Writing. When 
they pleafe both the Eye and Ear, they do it in order to 
give Efficacy to their ïnflruûions by the Ornaments with 
which they fet them off: fiuf whenever they aim at pUaf- 
Ing without' conveying any Infirâflion ; do not they from 
that Moment begin to degenerate t Do they not mifs the 
End they aim at by their Inflrudivenefs ? This, indeed^ 
is a fine Queftion ; and the only Point of thefe extenfive 
Arts we fhall here difcourfe upon ; leaving to the greatefl ' 
Maflers the Care of teaching the Grounds and praflical 
Parts of them. 

"Every 
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Every Body is allowed to have foiric Relifii for them : 
And as a Man can, without being a Poet, be fenfible of 
the Difference between Virgil who copies Nature, and 
Lucan who makes a Shew of Wit; fo can he, likewife, 
without being a Mufician, feel the true Beauties of Mu- 
fic, and judge rightly of the Merit of profeffed Mufi- 
cians. But, if we attribute Miftakes to any of them, 
or venture to give the Preference to one before another, 
let us take Caie not to do it other.wife than by Means of 
fome glaring Principle admitted by Muficians them- 
fclvei, and that may decide the exaft and real Value of 
their Methods. We may either build this Principle upon 
the Pietenfions of the greatell Mailers, or derive it from 
the Notions univerfally efpoufed, and chief.y from the 
Wants of Society. The Decifion of our great MaRcrs 
feems little fit to fupply us with the general Pvule we are 
looking for. They are too much divided in their Opi- 
nions. The liûllai:s and the French are thofe who fee in' 
beil entitled to be liftened to, on Account of their Pro- 
gvefs in this Kind. Put, jealous as they are of their 
refpeelive Talents, they have no apparent Difpofitlon to 
profit by the Science of each other. 

This Quarrel, 1 own, is now very different from what 
it formerly was. The two Nations have, as it were, 
drawn nearer to each other than ihey were before. The 
Trench y though Friends to Song, have long' put more 
Fire and introduced more Harmony into their Compofi- 
tions, than they did in the laft Age. The Tialian Mufic, 
though full of Divifions and fcientific,* yet becomes daily 
more eafy and more cantabile. We French no longer ad- 
mire our Mufic, in Preference to any other. We have 
fhaken off that Weaknefs which difgraccd and kept us 
within very narrow bounds. We think that a Frencl- 
man may be a very good Mufician ; but we very grate- 
fully accept of what good Mufic is feat us from ingeni- 
ous Italy. Nor are we ignorant, that the Sublime of 
levery Kind did frequently come to us from beyond the 
Alps, This Reconciliation, if it couid be brought about, 
might lead us to the Principle we are now in quell of, 
had not a much more violent Conteft arifen betwet n our 

freateft Compofers. Our fubaltern Performers, andi 
.overs .of Mufic have intruded into the Caufe, and vzxy 

often 
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often talk much louder than any of the beft Maflers. 
The Swiftnefs, with which one of the two Parties has 
crept into the Favour of the Public, has introduced a- 
mong us a Kind of Mufic perfedlly new. According to 
fome, we are arrived at laft at the higheft Degree of 
Perfection, and have found the Standard- rule of the 
Sublime ; whilft others affirm, that we are ftill remoter 
from it than before. 

Mr Rameau^ after having deeply fludied both Har- 
. mony and the Means of bringing it to Perfe£lion, has 
carried that Part of Mufic to a Degree of Boldnefs, in 
Point of compofing and Readinefs of Execution, which 
the Italians themfelves feem not as yet to have brought 
it; to. The Applaufe, generally and defervedly beftow-». 
ed on the Learning of this celebrated Man, has made 
inany jealous of him, has raifed a Crowd of Imitators, 
and confequently a great rnany bad Mimics. 

On the other Side, MeiT. de La Lancée, M^uret, Dt 
Boifjfct, Couprin, D"" Jgincourt , Le Clerc, and Other Ma. 
ilers of the higheft Reputation, many of whom are ftill 
alive, have always been of Opinion, that the firft Merit 
of Mufic was a beautiful Melody ; becaufe it is the Me- 
lody that conilitutes the Judgment and Charadler of a 
Piece of Mufic : But that Melody was either inconfiftent, 
or not diftinguifhable with an exceffive Rapidity, no 
more than with a Luxuriancy of Harmony and Flou- 
Tithes : That, therefore, the Beauty of the Melody be- 
ing drowned, as it were, in the Multiplicity of our mo- 
dern Divifions, or totally banifhed from the new Mulic, 
it Avas no longer the Mufic of Reafon,: That the Dif- 
regard for Melody was carried now fo far as to pitch 
indifferently upon that which had the leaft Conformity 
with the Nature of the Subjeft : . But that it was the 
l>rangeft of Miftakes to imagine, that much Fire and 
Harmony are fufficient to render a Piece of Mufic com- 
pleatly beautiful, Itt the Harmony be what it will. That 
they had asjief fet four Parts to the Air of Nicholas 
Gardien^, /or fing an Invocation to Peace, iii a Grand 
Concert upon the Tune of the Nats de Solognef, What 
they add to this is flill more important. They fay, 

' that 

* A Burlcfque French Song. 

t A fine Piece of Mufic foj the Harpficoid, but all m the gay^ 

Stxun. 
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that as we are all of as born more or lefs Geometers, or 
Friends to Symmetry and Proportion, we are likewife 
more or lefs Muficians b/ Nature : That the iirfl Step of 
our Mufic, and that of all the Nations who have cul- 
tivated their Talents, was the producing of Melody :. 
That the fécond Step confifled in fetting olF and giving a 
Subflance to that Melody, by agreeable Concords : That 
confequently Harmony is but a Beauty of the fécond 
Rank, and neceiTarily fubordinate to the firft : That it is 
a Waiting-maid, whofe Duty it is to help, drefs out, and 
fet off her Miftrefs j but not to hide, much lefs to difgrace 
her Charms. All our greateft Mclodifts unanimoufly 
acknowledge the rare Talents of Mr. Rameauy in Point 
of Harmony ; But they fay, that a Novelty and an ex- 
traordinary Method of Proceeding, that meets with good 
Succefs in the Hands of a great Genius, very often cauiei 
Bs to be over-run with a World of bad Mimics, and 
may fuddenly introduce a ridiculous Method, or a Way 
full of Affeâation.. That it is \yith the Diforders of 
Mufic, as it is with thofe of the Bel Efpirit : That the 
one and the other are the two Diftempcrs of our Age, 
caufed both of them by the Contagion of Examp'e. That 
the Brifknefs and Life of this rapid Mufic has filled with 
Emulation the Majority of our Compofers, who now thi&lc 
themfelves fo many Eagles, in Proportion to the Swiftnefs 
of their Flight, and the Diificuliy we find in following 
them; whence came the new Mufic, that difHcult Mufic» 
which they themfelves call Diabolical; but, that all 
thefe new coined Flights (though they ihould always rua 
with four Parts, and crackle like a Torrent of Sparkles) 
are neverthelefs (when Melody is wanting' in them) a 
downright ignis fatuus^ a Phantom of Mufic, and a Heap 
of harmonious Trifles. Melody, they again fay, is ta 
the Subjedl in Hand, what the Garment is to the Body 
you intend to deck ; and Harmony is to Singing or Melody^ 
what the Lining and Ornaments are to a Suit of Clothes- 
Ornaments may fet off the Cut and Goût of a fine Habit, 
if they are put on it with Difcemment; whereas they 
will eclipfc it, if you are too lavifh in them. Four mu- 
£cal PartB> all of them full of Divifions, Fire, and Rapi- 
dity, but void of Melody, arc like four Rows of Fanfoles (a) 

patched 

(a) A kind of Trimminss now in FiUhioa* 
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patched up together and clapt upon a Lady's" Sr.ck. 
Fine Clo<hes, no more than line Mufic, can ever rcTuît 
from fo many ill fortcd Things. Such is the Quarrel 
among thefirll Maftcrs. 

Theie is the fame Divifion among thofe who are at the 
Head of our fmeft Concerts. M. Guigno-n, who is per- 
faaded that Mufic was defigned to fetch a Man out of 
Lownefs of Spirits, has choftn that "Method of Mufic 
which was fittcll to ronze, amufe, snd furprife him. 
The Performance of this ingenious Artilt is of the utnioft- 
/igiîity ; and he pretends that the Swiftnefs of his Bow" 
is doubly ferviceable to the Public, as it rouzes their Spi- 
rits by its Fire, and is fit, by its laborious Performance, 
to form a Set of inftrumental Muficiars Proof againfl any" 
Difficulties. Hé could not, I think, authorize his' 
* Conduct upon any more noble, and more fatisladory 
Motives, 

Mr. Bûpttfte''^ on the contrary, does not approve of 
this Ambition, of being for ever conquering muficat 
Difficulties : Or, if he thinks it fit for any Thing, he is 
very far from looking upon it as the Way to Perfeftion. 
This Affeélation of hunting after hard Work is, in his 
Opinion, labouring to get a few roiigh Peails from the 
Lottom of the Sea ; whilft Diamonds are to be found en 
tht Surface of the Earth. A prodigious Difficulty in the 
Performance of a Piece appears to him no Prcfumption in 
Favour of it; and nothing but what is fure of pleafing 
any Audience can have the firtt Rank in his Elleem. I 
ftrive, fays he, very often to produce, not indeed what 
will make the Mufician fweat, and put him out of Breath, 
nor what will beguile an Audience by much Agility, or 
ftun them by a thundering hurly burly Noife j but fnch 
Strokes as never fail to ravifh and' ftir them up. Baftifie 
applies to his Mufic what has been faid of Poetry, (a) that 
caufmg a Surprize to a few Lovers of the Att, by fpark- 
ling Flights, is but a trifling Merit : But that the Sublime 

* A famous Comjofer, and an excellent Performer on tbc Violin, 
(a) Non fiitis eft julchra cfle toemata; dukia funto ; 
£t ^uocun^ue'vckiit animum Auditoxis agusto. 

Herat, in Art. PoeC« 

confiils 
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con (ids in pleafing the Multitude, by a Variety of foft . 
Motions. In order to this, he will have the inllrumental 
Sound to be fmooth and full, rich, and big with PaiTion, 
continual,, and favouring of a tuneful Voice, of which it 
is both the Imitation and Su'pport. Tut whenever he is 
in a Concert where Mufic is (hiv^red, minced, and pul- 
verized after the modern Fafhion, away he runs as though 
it were from a. Shower of Hail Shot, a Hurricane, a 
Caterwauling, or a mock Concert of Kettleg and Frying- 
pans. I may here quote the ExpreiTions of his Difdain, . 
without pretending to efpoufe them. He never inquires 
of what Nation, or from what Hands a Piece of Mufic 
came. Whether it is Gcniian^ Italian^ or Englijb, is all 
one to him. If he but finds it elegant and delicate, he 
plays it direôly, and foon makes it his own, by the 
Juftnefs of his Sounds, and the fmgular Energy of his 
cxpreffive Strokes. But he oblb'nately refufes his Hands 
to what has no other Merit, but that of being out of the 
Way, and full of fantaftical' Oddities. The Freedom 
and Steadinefsof his Choice, in this Refpeft, have often 
brought upon him the Reproach of being an unconquer- 
able, obilinate, whimfical Man, or an ignorant Mufician^ 
who was afraid of Difficulties. He underwent a kind of 
Perfecution, and wilfully exiled himfelf, before he had 
obtained the honourable Retreat he now enjoys at the 
Court of the King of Poland, He was more than once 
defired to confider by way of Comfort, that his dillin- 
guifhing exclufive Talent confided in the producing of 
énergie Melody, in that Fulnefs of Signification, which 
is the moft afFefting Part of both Muilc and Painting ; and 
that the mellow Sounds^, which he fetched out of his 
Violin, were the moft exquîfitê and fublime that ever 
could fbrike the human Ear. But he once tho^ight him- 
felf fully made Amends for his paft Grievances, by a 
Judgment which appeared to him llill more honourable : 
He is fingularly fond of Corellt*^ Pieces, and has fo nicely 
imbibed the Spirit of them, that, as he was playing them 
one Day before Corelfi himfelf, that great Mufician em- 
braced him tenderly, and made him a Prefent of his 
Bow, 

It is a difEcult Point to ini upon a Rule in this Variety 
of Sentiments between Mailers. Another Genius among 

thcni 
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them ftill increafes my Perplexity. More fruitful even 
than Baftîjîe\ he is quick as Guignon, as harmonious 
as Rameauy as melodious as Mourety as foft as Lulty ; he, 
in ihort, turns his Genius as he pleafes, and as you pleafe. 
Melody, Harmony, folemn Mufic, moving Sounds, 
Rapidity, Flights ; all, in (hort, is equal to him : He is 
an excellent Man in every Kind. All Parties will have 
Mr Mondon'Ville in their Minds. But, who can guefs 
him and alledgc his peculiar Taftc as an Authority ? 
Shall we take the truly affeéling Beauties of his Compo- 
lition to be what he produces from his own Inclination 
and Difcernment ? Mull we look upon the wanton gay 
Flights of his Performance as being what he, out of Com- 
plaifance, grants to the Tyranny of the reigning Mode? 
Were it poSible to cxpoftulate with what we both value 
and admire, I could reproach this amiable Man with 
keeping among us an intcftine Divifion that g ows warmer 
every Day, and muft degenerate into a civil War at laft. 
They will lay to his Charge the Mifchicfs he will not 
prevent. 

Notwithftanding the Heat of our. Difputes, and the 
Difficulty of alTigning the Superiority of one Method over 
another; we may take a wife Refolution, which is that 
of efpoufmg no Nation or School whatever; and of deri- 
ving the judicious Ufc of Mufic from the primitive In- 
ftitution of that noble Art, from the general Prafticc of 
all Nations, and in fhort from the real Exigencies of 
Society. 

-Firlt, can we not fay, that the Knowledge of the lo- 
ftitution of Mufic implies in it the Knowledge of its 
Deftination and true .Nature \ What Ufe Mufic may and 
ought to be applied to has not been â Secret till now. Iiv 
the remoteft Antiquity, we fee Canticles cptiftantly an4 
flriftly united to religious Affemblies, t0 Treaties of 
Alliance between one Nation and anothci*, and to the 
Celebration of great Events, and of thofe Men who had 
done eminent Services to Mankind. Hence the Hymns, 
Odes and folemn Forms. They are found again in 
facred and prophane Writings, in the ancient Praôîçe, 
and even in the Modern, from an Imitation of tlie fore- 
going Cuftoms. They fet to Muftc whatever was necef- 
fary to be rememTïered. ■ The Tone madethc Imprcflioa 

of 
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of it doeper.- Poetry prepared and facilitated the Singing 
of it by the nice Choice of the Words, by the Advantage 
of Metre, and* the Beauty of the Similies. The Lan- 
guages were coniiderably altered before the People aban- 
doned thefe ancient Forms of Singing, which were a» 
much refpeâed as the ancient Monuments : And whenevifr 
the Meaning of the Figures or Canticles happened to be 
loft, they were renewed, or explained without being 
fuppreffed. 

Every one knows the Canticles of the ancient People 
of God, and thç Occaiion of them. Among other 
Nations, even the moft fuperftitious and moft barbarous 
Melody was, from a mere Effc€t of the primitive Infti- 
tution, ftill made Ufe of to invoke the Almighty ; to 
perpetuate the Tenor of an Alliance or Law, and mutu- 
ally to fire one another with Virtue, by tH^ Recital of the 
Anions of great Men. Public Inftruftions were always 
fung. Singing fervcd to notify the Pofition of the Stars, 
and the Return of annual Feftivals, and even fometimes 
the Opinions of the Phiiofbphers. There were hardly 
any Inftrufiions, but what were rendered more agreeable 
and eaiier to he remembered, by Means of Singings 
The Holy Scripture^ Hâmer, Firgél, Lpvj^ and all the 
Chori of the ancknt Tragedies, will be my Vouchers for 
this Fad. Among the Latins^ whofe Monuments are 
not by a great deal fo antient as thofe of the Eailern 
Nations, the fame Word which fignifies iofing (a), \% alfo 
commonly employed to fignify the making a Pad, a 
Covenant, or a Treaty of Peaces and- bindings one's fdf 
by ProBiifes either to God or Men. Bot, the Habit of 
finging the Pi^ifes of imaginary Gods, more fenflaved to 
ihameful Paâions.than the moft profligate of men, failed 
not to corrupt all Notions of Virtue whatever. Muiic 
and Painting have, fince that Time, continued, and do 
ftill continue, as they did from th*e Beginning, to teach» 
in a very ftriking: Manner, the Things they reprefent. 
No Inftrué^ions are better received. But as they (when 
oat of out Temples, where they ftill are ufed conformably 
to^ their fipft Inftitotion) nK)ft commonly teach us nothing 
but the Love ^«^ Pradice of fuch Pleafures as arc deftruc- 

■(a)Pan|crc, 

tlV« 
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tive of Juftice, of good Order, of the Peace of the Mind, ■ 
of the Health of each Particular, and of the true Happi- 
nefs of Society in general ; their Inilrudions infallibly 
corrupt Men inftead of rendering thera btitter. Doubtleis 
the Man, who fmgs Venus, or any other equally irregular 
Deity, aims at being applauded and imitated. His 
Songs, far from conveying Inllruiiion, never -iail of pui- 
foning. every Miad with their Contagion.. _ 

All the Pleafures we are fufcepribîe of have been ere- . 
ated to a wife Purpofe, and to invite us to obtain (under 
the Reftraint of Rule) fuchElefiingsas may be profitable 
to every private Man, without hurting Society, whofe 
Interefls are as dear to him as hi^ own. But, if your 
feparating the Good, or End, aimed at by the Creator, > 
from the Pleafure whicli is either the moiutory, or the 
attraftive Fart of it, is an immediate Diforder j offering . 
us Pieafures, merely for the Sake, of thcmfclvLS, isfub- 
verting Order : Let us ufe a plainer Term ; it is a Proili^ 
tution. 

What a world of Artifts are condemned by that fingle 
Word! Ifyoufet out with the Encomiums' of Proltuu- . 
tion, you may. very .well go on with that. of the Pieafures- : 
that dp not lead us to the Intention of Nature and the . 
Good of Society. Examine them all. There is not one 
but what was inftituted to fome excellent Purpofe. Reli- 
gion banilhes none of them, but ihe rules them all by 
never feparating them from their true End. Cupidity . 
alone, or a falfe Philofophy, will make a Divorce be- . 
tween them. Ye, Artift?, who are at the Head of our 
Concerts ; ye little know the Public, when you amufe . 
it with your own weak Side. You fee Crowds of People 
flock togethei: at the Tuilleries, when Mr. Mcndon^nll/s 
Venite exultemus is advertiftd : And by-and-by you iwill 
invite us to hear you fmg fome lewd Amours, or in- 
fipid Metamoiphofes, This, indeed, is having too bad 
ari Opinion of us. The Public is no Enemy to Virtue 
or Truth. Have the .Courage cjily of being yourfâves . 
virtuous and inftruded ; introduce more Dignity and.no- , 
bjcr Views into your Concerts \ and the Number of ycur : 
Partifans will be much grçatçr. 

The 
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The cxqdifîte Art of Mufic was firft 
Aibvcrtcd by amufing the Ear with empty Plcaiîng with- 
Words, or by endeavouring to pleafe with- **"' Inftruftion ^ 
out inilruaing it; or by inftruâing dilTo- s^bverHon of 
lately. MuHc, having once difunited two the Ufc of Ma- 
Things which ought to have been ever infe- fie 
parable, viz, the Information of the Mind 
and the Pleafuré of the Ear, was eafily drawn into another 
Miilake, lefs however than the foiego- 
ing. I here point at the Cuflom which Plcafingwith 
has for fome Ages already prodigioufly J*"' *"*Fy 
taken in the World, of laying aiide vocal ll^^^f^JJ^ ""'' 
Mufic, folely to attempt the Amufement of » f^ond Difor- 
the Kar, without offering any I'hought to the der in Mufic 
Mind; of trying, in fliort, to fati s fy Man 
by along Train of Sounds utterly deititute of Signification. 

Muûc. had invented a Variety of Inflruments, fome 
of which were fie by well marked Strokes to rule the • 
Steps of a March or Dance : OJiers were, by their Bril*' 
liancy, fit to exprefs, and even to convey the Joy of pub- 
lic Feafls at Diilances inacceffible to the human Voice : ' 
Some, lefs apt to drown a Voice, proved fitter to fupport 
it by Way of Accompanyment. They befides ferved 
fucceiSvely to eafe it by Rittornels; to give it the Tone 
by going before it, and to make it pliant to any Melody^ 
by frequent Repetitions. * 

The Succefs of thefe different Means of pleafing feda- 
ced the Mufician himfelf ; and it being eafier for him 
always to have at his Difpofal anobfeqoious Inflrument 
than a fine Voice, he thought he could replace the human 
Voice by the Sound of InflrUments which are only Images 
of it. The Illuiion was flill greater, after he had brought 
the. Extent of Inflrument, and the Agility and Flexibility 
of his Fingers fo far as to perform in fome Refpeds more 
than the nneft Pipe could .poflibly do ; he, at laft, gave 
hi^nfclf up entirely to the praéHfmg of Sounds, and for . 
a great while prefumed to fpeak to the Ear, without tell- 
ing any Thing to the Mind. How was this millaking^ 
Man I A Melody void of Meaning will always be a Body 
without a Soul; the firfl . Impreffion of which may, in- 
deed,' pleafe, but never fupport. itfelf. The Emotion of 
the ûtR, Suoke of a£ne Bow can never be of long Du- 
ration. Let 
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Let us afHgn to this Miilake of Co many Muiicians its 
true Rcafon. Sound is the Obje£l of the Ear, as Colour 
is the Objeft of the Eye. Fine Sounds are the Delight 
of the former, as fine Colours are of the latter. But» 
Colours being appointed toellabliih a Diilinôion between 
Objefts, they cannot pleafe long, if they are not con- 
nedled with fome Figure or other : They arc out of their 
Place in that Cafe. A line marbled Paper, or a fine 
Furniture of /ri/i5>-flitch Tapeftry Hanging:?, are beauti- 
ful Colours, and are nothing elfc. The firil fight of 
them is not unpleafant : And they may hint to you fome 
ufeful Shades and Combinations of well-matched Hues. 
But, if you would prolong this inanimated Scene, though 
you Ihould vary it for a Quarter of an Hour together, 
there would be no' bearing of it» The Mind is not fond 
indeed of Colours, but of coloured Objeâs. The Sounds 
help us likewife to (ketch out a Multitude of 1 hings 
and Thoughts. But if they drop, in one after another» 
without being connedled with any Objedl or Thought 
whatever, they tire us, we know not why. They na- 
turally awake us, and fill up our Mind with the Idea of 
the Things they, are the Signs of. They will mark oat 
a. Departure, a Motion, a Piece of News, a Solemnity» 
ait Advice ; and the Expreifion of Joy, of Sadnefs, of 
Want, or any other Situation. But they begin to be 
tedious the Inflant they ceafe to fignify. Bells and Tram* 
pets rejoice us by their Publications : But when they 
have fully acquainted us with, what we were to be told, 
we then long to be rid of their Noife. We alfo liften 
with Pleafure to a Prelude that prepares the Ear for the 
Song which is to follow, or to the intermediate Sym- 
phony which, at the fame Time that it gives fome Relief 
to the Voice, makes an agreeable Connexion between 
two Parts of the fame Melody, which, otherwife, would 
be interrupted by ^a long Silence. The Sounds, which 
prolong a fmall Matter the Expreifion of the Speech and 
Voice that went before, are alio very acceptable. But 
there is a kind of 'Abfurdity and an unavoidable Difguft 
refulting from a long Series of unmeaning Sounds or of 
fuch Sounds as have ceafed to be fignificant, beCaufe they 
bave warned us fufficiently. 

It 
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■ ît happened from thence that the Mufician, who was 
no longer willing to produce any but animated Sounds, 
or who thoaght that he could for a long while lay aflde 
vocal Mufic and do without it, experienced at laft how 
difficult it was to engage the Mind without fixing it by 
any Thoughts. Having neither the Inclination nor the 
Will to fill the Mind with Ideas, he redoubled his Ef- 
forts to wheedle the Ear. He il rove to enchant it by a 
Multitude of Ornaments: And being perfuaded that the 
greateft Cifafter t'hat could befall him was to tire or lull . 
his Audience aileep, he fummoned all his Indulby to 
keep the Ear for ever awake by Dint of mufical Jerks 
^d Flutterings. He lavifhly multiplied in the Inftru- 
mental Muilc thofe Varieties which never appear but 
with Difcretion and Judgment in a fine Piece of Melody ; 
and grafted Divifions, doleful Notes, a thundering Noife, 
and lilent Times promifcuouily one upon another, then 
a long Train of Cracklings, Gambols, Rants and Ravings 
of all Kinds. 

The fincft Melody, when only inflrumental, becomes 
infipid almoil neceflarily ; and is tedious at lad, on Ac^ 
count ©f its Want of Expreffion, It is a fine Suit of 
Clothes taken off the Body, and hanging on a wooden 
Pin : Or, if it ha» any Appearance of Life in it, it is at 
beft «fter the Falhion of a Puppet or a Rope-dancer, 
which may furprife you for à Moment by the Imitation 
of the Motions of Man, and even much furpafs his na- 
tural A£livity. But all this artificial Mettle has nothing in 
-it that can be compared to the Charms of Nature itfelf, 
and to the Dignity of an eafy Countenance. Nay, there 
may be an Appearance of Meaning in the Performance 
of a Puppet» When a Pantomime is making his Gefti- 
culations, mute as they are, their Meaning is underftood* 
We guefs why be laughs or laments. We know the 
Motive of his Agitation, and why he flackens or mends 
his Pace. He is attraded by an Objedl : He flies from 
fome Danger : An Intention is feen through his whole 
ï^roceeding: And No-body thinks him mad, becaufe 
there are Motives, Judgment, and a Coherency in all 
his Condud : But no Man ever had a good Opinion of 
the Brains of one who paffes fuddenly from a State of 
Sftdnefs to the loudeft Laagh> and from Jokes and Sport to 

an 
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an Air of Gravity, of Tendernefs, of Indignation,' of 
Fury and Rage, without having any Rtafon for laugh- 
' ing or being angry. And pray, are not Sonatas and a 
great many other Pieces of convulfive NSufic an exadl 
•pidure of this Kind pf Frenzy: It feems even that we 
ought to think them lefs reafonabîe in Proportion as they 

are more pathetic. I am very far, how- 
Sonatas arc ever, from attributing to them the whole 
^^^Pd^'^i^^^^ Difadv.mtage and Difgrace of this oppro- 
as^Studies Tni ^^i^us Comparison. 'I hey are rather like 
'Rudiments. the Sttidy vvhich young Painters make of 

the feveral Attitudes and Pafficns of Man. 
They are fit to form an Artiil, but a forry Entertainment 
of the Public. 

I am even apprehenfive that an Artift, who acquires 
.a ufeful Agility by Means of them, is apt at the fame 
Time to lofe his Judgment, by that kind of Exercife, 
if he lofes Sight of the true End of his Art, Mufic 
is a Speech ; it fpeaks to the Mind, and animates all 
its AddrefTes to it. If, laying all Meaning afide,' the 
Muficiandoes but hunt after Sotinds, and, what's worfe, 
after fantaftica!, diflocated Sounds; there is a Neccffity 
that he ftiould overlook the Dignity, Sentiments, and 
Beauties of Nature. He mufl lofe all Difcernment of 
.that majeftic Simplicity, of that elegant Phinnefs, both 
of which enchant the Ear, without robbing it one Mo- 
■ i:-»ent of the Privilege it has to underftand what is faid 

:t0 ÎI-. 

Such are the Miflakes by which the Mufician, even 
with very cxquifre and valuable Talents, has often per- 
verted the right Ufe of Sounds. After having corrupted 
the Judgment of the Lovers of this noble Art, by ac- 
. culloming them to the mad Tafte of Ravings, and 
Tearings, he miflook their Surprize and Applaufes 
for a Proof of the Superiority of his Method. Emu- 
lation gradually turned the Genius of the Compofers 
that Way ; And they now leave no Sound unturned 
(as I may fay) to outvie each other, in the producing of 
rapid Divifions, and laborious Singularities. The Au- 
dience, aftonifhed, cry out Miracle ; and the Mufician 
thinks himfelf in Heaven ! What Hopes can we after 
that entertain of feeing him reclaimed to Simplicity, or 

the 
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iKe Ears he had habitually infatuated with the Tumult 
of great Commotions, brought back to a right Tafte of 
plain Nature. All his little Tricks are prefently dc- 
•tedled. Eafy at liril, then madly tranfported, he on a 
fud den Hands flock àïll. His Bow hops and trips it along : 
Then come the Syncopations and m nim Refis; then 
Roarings and Thunder; then an Echo Î He now feems 
to run away : It is a hard Matter to hear him. But 
hulh I he is coming again ; he roLs, lowers, climbs, falls 
down and gets up again in one Minute: Then he pro- 
ceeds with trilling, quavering, chirping, warbling, Ikip- 
ing, whirling, friflciu^, fluttermg : He will perhaps leave 
off his blunt Sallies, and the varigated broken Pieces of 
the Voice of Birds, which he is for ever mimicking to 
. no Purppfe : But you mull, next exped all- the ditfcrent 
Notes of a Poultry Yard, the NoiTe-of Bombs and Cannon, 
the Squeaking and Scraping of a Kitchen-Jack, or the 
Hurry and Rumbling of Carts. Of whatever makes a Noife 
in Nature, the human Voice and the Emanations of the 
Heart are what he imitates orprofefî'es to conform himfelf to 
leafl of any: IncefTantly feeding upon the marvellous and the 
oddell Singularities, he is forever rambling put of Nature. 
Such is the aâual Diforder of inflrumental Muiic. 
. It was naturally appointed to affill our Singing ; but in- 
ftead of anfwering that Purpofe, it has conveyed the 
, Contagion of its Irregularities into the vocal, and has 
. fubjedled if to all its Whims, as the only Standard of 
. Beauty. We find it fwerving equally from every one of 
■ the Lharadleriftics of cur Voice; which can never fail 
. to vanifh, whenever they are feparated from the Thought 
that gives them Introdudion; and inflead of aftl-éling 
us by the Beauty of the feveral Strains which are no 
otherwife proper to the human Voice but becaufe they 
are fignificative, they pretend to afî*e£l us with Notes and 
Sounds which. are none of ours, to work us up into an 
Emotion about nothing. Trillings, eafy Turnings and 
Winding?, an uncommon Compafs and Command of 
. Voice, are fo many Things foreign to the real Merit of 
. Mufic. What you admire is, at moll, the Merit of the 
• Adorhimfelf. Your Bulinefs was to offer to my Mind 
. fome judicious Thought, or fomeaiTeftingPidlure, adding 
to icaproportiobabe Emodon refulting. from the Choice 
. of 
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of yqar Sounds : But, you either entertain my Mind 
with no Idea, or fill it up with none but that of the 
Compofer's deep Science, or the Agility of the Fingers 
of the Performer. I had as lieve one ftiould make the 
Sublime of a public Dilcourfe depend on the £ne Curls 
of the Orator. 

MedcrnMuCc Next to the two-fold Extravagance of 
docs not pro- pretending to move us without making 
duce the Satis- US better, and to fpeak without expreifing 
&aion it pro- any Thing, modern Mufic is guilty of 
'^^^'^' another, ofwhich every one may be judge. 

Mufic aims at pleafmg, no doubt: Nay, it has no 
other Defign : But it defeats it, and perverts the Plea. 
, fure-it promifts us, by its own intrinfic Chara^er. All 
. liberal Arts have a Kefemblance to each other. What- 
.cver they produce is equally fubordinate to common 
Senfe and Decency. It is then with a Piece of Mufic as 
it is with a Poem, a Pidiure, an Apartment, an Edifice, a 
fumptuous Habit ; every Thing, in fhort, which is dif- 
pofed and ranged fo as to make an agreeable Impreiîion. 
It is a Totality wherein the Mind expels to difcover all 
the Skill of the Art together with fome Ornaments; but 
if you accumulate the latter, the Mind lofes itfelfinthc 
Crowd» It can no longer enjoy a Beauty drowned in a 
Multitude of others,- that blunt the Senfe you might 
otherwife have of it; and th s you will experience in 
Jta/y as well as in France. The true Elegance of Orna- 
ments can never be perceived but in Proportion as Dif- 
cretion. Choice, and, above all. Decency, govern the 
Whole. Now Decency takes in the Subjeft, the Place> 
the Time, and Perfons. It often rejeds more Flowers 
than ic will admit. There is a Neceffity that thofe deli- 
cate Differences, which are the real Sources of Beauty» 
fhould vanifli, when the Artift thinks of nothing but 
dazzling us with an undigefted Heap of Embellifhments. 
A Cabinet crammed up with them degenerates into a \y«ll 
ordered Frippery. It is a true Broker's Shop. 

Mr. Bofrand has made very ingenious Applications- of 
the poetical Art to that of the Architeft, and I may Hlce- 
wiie apply to Mufic the Rule by which we judge of o«r 
Writers. Marot and De/portes, though fomewhat incor- 
rç^ in their Manner^ had, in the X VIch Ccntar^^ begun 

(o 
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toi ffvt oar Language a Tarn that was prodlgîoufly natu* 
rai and engaging. Ronfard had like to have fpoiled 
ail, by heapiog far-fetched Expreffions, oat-of*the-way 
Figures, numberlefs Ornaments^ Gretk and Latin Locor- 
tions, and a great Shew of Learning. The Court re« 
liihed, or rather was preached by him into this bombaf- 
tick Goat. The Luxurancy of Praifes, and the Phienfy ' 
of Imitation were foon after carried to fnch an imma« 
derate Height, that no Mortal woald have had the Cor> 
£dence to yawn at reading RonfiwiT^ Writings, or to re« 
lifh any other Method bat his. Bat they weirefoon oat 
of Conceit with it, and the rich Simplicity of Malherbe 
diffijpated the Slafion for <ver. 

Cobfider die Produ£Hons of whatever Art you pleafe» 
and you wiH iind the Prerogatives of Simpficitf ana Con- 
lideratioii to be every-where the fame,. The Gêthîc Ar« 
chiteâure was light and bold ; It made enormous Maflet 
to reft upon the flendereft Supports. It covered everf 
Thing with Rainireaax,' Grapes, Fob'ages, Pyramids^ 
Flower- work. Trefoil, Chamfering, Mafcarons, wide 
gaping Mouths, Claws, or Heads of Birds/Rabbits Ear» 
and Heads, and wij Faces of Monkies; nor did it 
any where forget thoie litde Men» who are offidoufly lend- 
ing their Shoulders, to re-<inite the long Branches and 
the whole apparent Weight of an Arcn. The G^ibic 
Architeâure aimed chiefly at the Marvelloas : But do we. 
fee its Beaades now much regretted ? The fame Difcem- 
ment which makes us extol the Elegance that fhines with 
fo much Simplicity throngh every Part of die Front of St. 
RhF% Churcn, or the no lefs plain Loftinefs which ftrike« 
us with Admiradon in that x>f St. Gervais^ makes u« 
look with Pity upon the Heap of Ornaments (and of very 
bad Ornaments too) that have been laviflily beftowed o« 
thofe of- St. Liwis^ * and St Etiemti du Mont. It is un- 
doubtedly the fame with plain Mufic and Mufic over- 
loaded with Ornaments. Simplicity is not itfelf di^ 
Producer of Beaaty : But it preients it to our Eyes. It 
fets it off,' and leaves the Mind at full Liberty to jadge 
r^t of it. We have then the true Principles of Cri- 
tictfin ' in OS : And when Arts are to be judged of, 

• 9 Ki^ St. Aatoia^ 
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the Names of R'ofi/ard or Malherbe^ of Perrault or the 
Cavalier Êernint of oo€ Mufician or another, are nothing 
to the Purpcfo, aud decide, nocbiog pro or con. We 
judce no; gt. a; Piece by its, Author* but of the Aqtbor by , 
the Piece. Nny,..the Opiryon xi". A ic^rucd'. WU^i may} 
be a dangerous PreDoiTeffion^ . , .•?//» . 

If^Phtfi U button my Çide, faid a cçrt^în pr/cjan, I^ 
matter it nothing if I have di^leaffd all. the World., 
This, which Jias Wen fo tfiany Times repeated, " has 
authonzcd à Multitude of wrong Notions* Is it not per-- 
c^vable^ tha^ what has the g^eral Approbation is a; more 
ftriking Beaut/ thati what is'qnly.felt.by !PAî/(?> or .a few 
Partizans of gmt^XUputatioxi ? V^^ only a Set 

ùf^ private I^e» 4nay veiy well.<lk),y/DW .itis.'attra^Lvc. 
Power fro^ . trjfliStory Prepoflcifidnsy.jfromia JPirfy-tafl^c, ,' 
or even from H^Kit .alone. ïîotiung, ip- the. contrary,/^ 
oqght to be lefs fulpeâed ^an what continues to plea fe. 
the Majority. But whence can this Difference ipcoceed?' 
Why have all /Ages applaudçd f^irgif, >»hilft Lucatt, 
With ^ .iniore /paroling Wit,j is. 4iarj^yrejvi by a few. 
Tie Anfwer to xhis -Queflion caay- jBe a T&ey to 'the £nd- 
îx\g the ih^2,^,Mfxit si, siy [Aui: • .fiiu^^ an înftance may 
hf xe ()e to us iÂi(tead t)£ f: Pruvople. Mr. ^ la Motte^ to 
be lilted by ;his Readers, ffppôîes t^m all endowed with . 
a gieat de^ ;Of Wit; being .hlmfelf very witty through 
evtry Paft of hisj Works. Tis, certainly /ftfking too 
m/3ch : 'Tis- a had. Qmen for hi^ Reputation. La ton- 
taint, Qn t^ coiifrajy, ,gixjBs VjS^Jft to bis Jleaders, without 
e\i<5rf«ppofing ^Necp^ty pf any ijx thqni :' A Pjefaee 
ù^, of an immortal Fan^e.^ The ^^riied^ and the.' 
Afti|lS| are appc^nted t^ ijoArudl ^nd/ciye .the Multitude^ • 
T/vey are oblig/ed to come down to their, Level, . not tf*ey • 
to rack their Brains to unriddle what they fay^ or guefs at . 
the Meaning of what they arc abpiit. . 

•Xhc ^bJjinaje în Point of Eloquence, Poetry, and 
Décorations» -^u^tin Poi&$. of:-Mu£c- inore than -pî an)^: 
o(h^r Art» <^ht .never t9 be confuied and clogged with t 
OtBJiiments. ^it vtpâ; be idi(Un£i. and. acccffble* tc^ all;'^ 
^ lyhat y^c^ll >d?;^is,, *flf jt^^teofift . AccepfatJoiu;oiilj a;^ 
Facility "of producing an ËfFeét that will engage aU oor<tf 
•f Cacacitiet by Impre|fakiMdroJK^.U>fd. 

t '; Whc» 
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/ WKcpa TVmg pkàfcs j^ fiew learned .Jfteii, ft fs nqc 

Îerhaps without fopae well grounded Motive of ^Efteem". 
iut this is not. by niu.ch ^ tK.è vînteribn of univerfil Goodf 
«jefs and B^eautyi 'tl|e^]t^>apçd. îgj Cojifc^'ueiJ ce, ^df ^hè 
ij^f-çw^Bbmids .of.tap^ nam^n P.enctrgçip^i' Vpf for Want 

.wul 

placency ; to turn all th^r "Capacity, that /Wa^* ^and 

eagerly to efpoafe a Syftem,*à cérWn Tafte '6r MUfiC, 

A p€;cQUar Manner of Ikcla9:iation^.gnjd''a -" " " " 

theii? own of Pa^ihtîng or |»ujldmg-. Tne 'È 

theai. in , Propôrpon'.to tielf Créait, >hdf (hé 

their Çaf tizans,' J>e. t<feâsy tp,,vd)içK. tjiey l ^ ^^..^ 

^Qufly,' %otte<f, b^çciing t6^ TE5^«Xo[rtl|eV Tudgmentè; 
.they ^praile- qr bljuBÇ, Thipgs^ ^accordmg as they favour 
mo^e.oY IçjÉ .pf their own wjiy oi ininkînà-: 'Vvncnce it 
often happened, that both thç^jr Pfaifés aha Blame wer^ 
iequally infignificant. 'It is not'fo wïth Things, which^ 
^t ^le fame Time" that ji^ey inch ant the CoriaoiiTeur's, 
make, a livejy Impreflvon apon. the ^MultitiideC T^èrè 
Jies the SuWira^/ i^è Tiye,>^tî\é I?ùia|îc;j ajA' pMyi 
jobfcrve that this ^nd.^ç»f ^èau'j^'Âs^l^mplç^ pftm, an^ 
^boye» alt Things, not very ^4^<^aL, ,Ay isdogjnatîcallj' 
ifententions. ahdfine^ both rîh'^tHç! , 'Panegyric W ^ràjak 
^nd in Seneca ^ Tre^tïfesf'biii JWan ." mii^' have good 
.Courage to go through tl)em : Ic is perfectly racking 
oneVlrains» On'thecpiitTary» you need but ^nderftanç. 
fjfitin ^^d FrettiLhy^ to idcirgQt. jn reading -the Eneid and 

the l^trift, Tufifi^ Of rM'^^ U'^^^ ^^ '^ "^k^K -^^^ l^ékoK 
You rievfr ^5aye,-th«^ .W^ Wj>^/ l?^luHpce, ' Wo alîfci 
'need' but have a tolerable gopa p^i' ^^ bé^avilîied WitlJ. 
the M«lody lof Athc Tupts, cprapcied by Z«/A' and' ii|?«A 
/i5?«ai/^, though dJfFi^rîEint îu CTara^l^r. We ftill repeaç 
the merry Tunes, of'?tb5 M^fician of Charhs the tXthi 
There i* the true Sublime ilill felt in Pieces of plaii 
Song that- were ccunpbfpd ,Ï9: thç Time of ^ St. Lèxviu 
^gc cannot^ dimin^fh^^thp B^eadiy pf thém, and the ■ Imi 
predion they/inak^ )s jjill* ^the iajpe, except when Mai 
^eilvj Gaiety, .' jMelancholly,. , and all the Charadlerifticli 
of nnè Melody^ happen to be confounded together, and 
grow rough by the heavy Uniformity in the HPerform- 
f4C«.- l^is kaocks eve/y Sort oC Beauty onthcHea^^ 
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. But ^s ,thc.Qtinoft VolaLtUity». in Point of irgenioui 
Produâions, has been in Paftdon among thofe wno are 
fonder of fparkling than of judicioas 1 houghts, even (p 
far as to ftile ^r^'A De/fnaux, Racine, and Moberey com^ 
jnon Poets, fit to be pored upon only by fécond- hand 
Wits; the 'volatile Coyt in Mafic is up in its Turn. 
LuIK^ t^mpra, 1ft Lande, Defioucbes, and Coufrin, whofç 
Compofitipns are fijll the Delight of the Multitude, are 
now ftiled currently common Mufictans in our pretended* 
reformed Concerts. 

1 would fain know why, of all the Verfes which our 
tnodem Muficians drefs in Furbelow, or Pink, and cut 
in Trinkets and Gew^^aws, not oxie can defcend fo low 
ais ourfelves, and make its Fortune among the Commo* 
nalty. But a little while ago, the Tunes, which had 
Jbeen current at Court, ufed to receive the fame Favour 
jamong the People. Every Mortal fang, becaufe it was 
then allowed to make uié of the human Voice in fing^ 
Ing. • Now we hold our Tongues becaufe we hear 
Nothing vbut the chirping Divifions of the Canary Bird, 
9nd the . Sighs of the Nightingale. But, woul4 
Vqu fin4 ^^ ^ Million of difBerent human Pipes, an 
hundred, 'i^ay, a Dozen of them able to imitate the 
Nightingale; And werejtpbiTible to mimic his Manner, 
ivouldno't the fubftkoting this warbling Way to human 
«Singing, be fwerving from Nature, and rather fpoiling 
fhtn improving its fweet Gifts ! A Lady ought tio more 
io firive to introduce into her 'Songs the Sighs and VoIq- 
Ibility^, of the Tongue of ^his Bird, than ihe ought tQ 
^mitate, in her Dancing and liÀ* wholf Gait and Behavi* 
pur, the wild, reftiefs, ovfet'-hiaÔy Motions of the Eyes, 
Head, and Body of a tiftnet. ; ' 
. We of the Commonalty are little afièâed by Charms 
^at require fo much Appai'atus. We readily leave them 
to our People of the grand Monde, among whom they 
|eem to have found their principal Refuge. But, how 
inany Complaints are made againd this bad Tafte, even 
a;p)ong thofe who are moil expofed to the Neceffity of 
)iearing with and under the obligation of applauding it } 
^ow pi.any Men of Quality are fcandalized to fee Paint 
Diiguife made ufç of to pleafc them ? 

SmulatiM 
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'Ëmulatioii and great EfForts doobtlefs prodace No* 
Velties : But the Dlftance is often very great between, 
the Learned, the Artificial and the Agreeajble. Learn^ 
ing is liked only as it is made to agree with the moft 
nniverfal Tafte. 

Inftead of fetting the ' French Tafte în Oppofitîon to 
the Italian (all which Terms become unpleafant' and 
a)moft injurious according to peculiar Prejudices) let ua 
leave each Nation in PoiTeifioa of their rèfpedlîve Ta* 
lents and good Snccefs. There are reallv rariihing 
Beauties on bpth Sides. Let as than rather diftinguilh two 
K.inds of Miific» each whereof had its Pactizans both 00 
this and that Side the Alps, The ,ône, borrow» its Tunes 
from the Sounds natural to oar Pir>è//and from thé 
Strains of* the human Voice» which u)eaks in order to 
make other equally affedled; and it do^ it always widi 
Ëafe ; without the leaft Effort ; and almoft without Aft» 
We (hall call this finging Mufic, The oAer aims at 
fbrprifing an Aadience by the Boldnefs of its Sounds^ 
aiid would fain be thought tp fing, tho^ ft does bat mea- 
fore Noife and Divifions. This ihall be named th9 
rough Mufic. Inftead of crying the one down, in order to 
eftablifii the other; let us try to make them 1}ôth bencr 
ficial tous^ and tp point out their refpeAive Advantages» 
if they^have any real ones. 

There is no Need of infifting long upon tbt Praift 
tif finging Mufic^ It has, in the nrft Tlace, the Merit of 
Melody, the Sweetnefs of which has been ei^aally felt 
by all Nations and Ages.; as it was a confiant MjJttaro 
of the fineft Sounds with an agreeable Meaning, and it 
is perfeâly confident with the Sneft Harmony, which ta 
^ no Means theTroduâion of modern Mu£c. The 
proof of it is derived from the Multitude of Concorda 
produced by every ^Rp>V of "Pipes in the Organ, and 
which have, for maiiv' Ages» beenmixed in thofe melo*- 
dioiis Tnnes, which tne Multitude has always been defi» 
rdns tobear. 

] But, wHat Benefit ihall ^we be able to reap from tha 
rough Kind ot Mufic'^ Tf it cannot be of any great Ufe^ 
it win help us peiiaîps td avoid a very great Evil. Tha 
Jtfttficiana of the latter Af^ went fo nicely Hand in Hand 

J5 S - wit» 
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with, the Poet who made Words ior them, thaf tiàii 
would have thought the two' Operations to be nut 
one;' Poetry 'and Sounds ought naturally to proceed 
from one and the fame Head, as they are two Things 
appointed 4o' be cofinfefted in One, • But, ^maut\ Poe- 
try and LuIIV^MmSic . tallied io, perfedUy. well with eacb 
4Bief,' àn^ befriîfcs, 'the Words ,Svcre fo very' fonorons^ 
notwit^ftnh'dïng-'thé'encr^^até St)'Pe, and the I'unes fo firiï 
iif,JÊ^preffion, liiat, except the Foreigners, among whonk 
this pCi feft^ AgVeement miift naturally have loft a great 
PSfrt b^' ?ts Valufe,. the impreffion of Delight was asge- 
lierai 'hffiorfg tKe Shialï'aà it was among the Great, The. 
JHelbify drd'nbt ftppofe any Skill t<i be feh and relifhed. 
•f hè^îtle^iiiÉ' 6f )he Word^ was commtihly But too in- ' 
tiéllîgfbîe/ dim jthV Enchanfmeut was uiiiverfal. A new 
Spnjhad 5iXi*dly" btdn he^afd Sit Paris, but thcy.écchoed* 
3t;frôm^dû*rft^ Tô\ytf, eVèn to the Foot of dit.Prrenees 
^u'tht ^//i.; fioW many Ifaiian Words are likèwife' 
weir reetiVcdâir over the World, beéàufe tkeyareEx.; 
ftcffmi oi Natute and Truth, which are of all Nàtlcfns^ 
àfid • Countries ;>i5thoùt.Diftihaîon? J^Otv rtàily Tretlcy] 
Wôr4s adapted fo//////^;f Mdody ai'e dally", i-epeatdl' 
*fidft|'ûs-;froA;'afi\feflrea of tiie ïiiïpréffiôn ^Vhich Na. 
fiYt ever ritafes ? Nothing^ is rejected btft \vhat is'heavy, 
aeft^ 0VC/-feriléâ'| îàiîd it' is this Attention in ftiûnilinè' 
whatjs çoarfe or affeûed in itfelf, that conititutes thtf' 
Afirt'àbfe PêrféAiott, %(A Only " in' Mafic but in all beautl, 
fill Arts 'without Êxccj5tiorî. ■ ' • . . ! 

ft IS trd6, '/«///, ^nàùU àiid theî^ fîrft SuÇCiéifîbi'*- 
fiadfuh headlong into' the ^reatéft Fault of Mufîc/'whicb 




Ifents and grçat Men, and a Reli.fh for Virtue, into every 
ifcirid ; they often gave the finefl Out-fide to what was 
iitt^ft to corrupt the I^eart : A Diforder which together 
with' a flat verbofe" Veffificatlon has to mTdiy T^ifnes ex- 
pofed them to ^he- Reproof of. the honed; Dïjpreaùx^ 
They ^ihewed a very great Difr^egard. for found ; Réalbn 
îh tie' Choice of their Subjc£ls. ! They fung the- AmjOurs* 
^Sr ftie Paladines^ ,and' ïhîe Metamcrphofes of Ac G^ods. 
They added the Éxtravagaoce ;^f CnChaidtmélici 'to the 
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eld Tales of Chivalry and Idolatry, and feemingly un- 

"iertdolç ^o give the Mind a Difguft for the Simplicity 

^©f lFVmh, by accuftomîog it to the Bombaft and Pa* 

geaiitryof marvellous' Events. They, with great Appfi- 

'i-atirs, afibci'ated iPainting;," -Machines, and Declamatiôa 

to theiiL Act. , They lc£t no. Stone vnturnfed td inebriate 

•it^ns''èèafort, by varnifliing over, even with the ,Ca* 

"Jours' of Vîrtàié, Und fitting a' fine Glofs opon 'Rhôdô- 

^înotitade. Vengeance, Adulfcry, and all Vices in general. 

A Mother of^ a Family, on coming out of a public 

Mufic-room, was delighted to fing with an undauntçji 

^Aîr before her Huiband : 

7 . H'umefi.^ çuandiifirt t*. outrage 
. ^^ • Ne f /njr^nd point aT ûjnâi^ (Âjj\ 

. !*'• - • ...» ,s* 

•''''A.y^un^Lady rJet^Sriè'd'ilfe' Whôfé Sut^ftanceof an 
^pera" iii yotii" Verfes, arid rtiûde the, Epirbme of^ittaufU 
Morals aîid^jbôarin^/ôngmg thus to a Circle ofdel^tl- 
ed Youths. 

' Kendex, ^vHs jetties cœurs :- tedek a 'njous 4^prt^ 

Tout fvou's' îpfpiré • un ietidre baîiînage, 
Nei^K^éuTi Jamais la . Bage£e aux J>laiJ^fS^ ■ .. * 
■jy 'vaut men mieux être heuireux qiT ^re fage, 

. -Thus had the mbftlufcious Doflrine been întircty re* ' 
rfuced into Maxims, and fet to Mufic to procure very 
nee^lefs Inftrudtions to the Public. 

feut notwithflanding this C6nfen>pt for the pH- 
mitivô Dellination of thé finer Arts, which coiifift- 
ed oijy in procuring the real Good . of Society, and 
in rendering Virtue amiable;' LuiU,' Campra, Mouret^ 
pepouchesy and feveral ' of their Imitators, daferved, 
however, the Applaufe of the Public 5 by their 
Fidelity in obferying the fécond fundamental Rul« 
of M ufic, .according^ to which they were obliged to 
buïy the Mind "with fopie Objcdb, and aid the Senfe by 
fuiting Sounds to the'Words. They knew Man top well, 

Èate « F*alil]r•Ir^ftf1|6)à«9l• 
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and had too great a Kegard tor his IndiigitkmSy Uf 
think they coald pleafe him long, in treating him lil^ 
the Bull -finch or the Green-Bira, who never have any 
Ideas, and pafs whole Says in learning, or repeating 
ineer Sounds. 

This is the aânal Ridicule of ther rough Mnfic. But, 
at the fame Time that it aiftufes us with ni» more thael a 
founding lioKe, as tbo' we were Brutes, it nevertheleb 
avoids the firft Inconvenience, anid does not poifon our 
Minds. It does not teach us Evil, iince it either teaches 
us nothing, or entangles what it fancies if fays to da 
with fo much ConfuSoB, that it renders it utterly anru" 
telligiblev 

We may, after this clearing up of the Matter, profit 
from bol!& Kinds of Mufic, by regulating their refpeôive 
Provinces. . We may negociate a Kind of Articles , be* 
tween them. But as we are invefied with no full Powei;p 
for that Pnrpofe, we fhail not propofe what follows other* 
wife dian as a Projedt* 

The Firft Part of the Article, 
fie Frovinci of tit rough MuSc, 

Article I. The rough Mufic ihafl remain in VofkKù^ 
of public Shews and Concerts, Vl^here the finging 
Muuc caufed infinite Evils formerly. 

Article II. In order to faciltate, in an amicable 
Manner, the Progefs of the rough Mufic, and to dlfbe- 
dit or even .pull down in Families the dangerous Reli(h 
they might ftill have for the Melody of the laS Age, 
the indifiêrendy wealthy of our Cities fhall be intitled, 
at a prodigious Charge, to procure themfelves an Opera, 
or at leafl a public ,Concert, where fuch of our honeft 
Inhabitants as fiy themfelves for Want of Thought and 
Employment, may have free Quarters, and feed at Dif- 
cretion upon infignificaht^ Sonatas, upon Itaâan Words 
which are as dark as the Alcoran to them, qp upon fuch 
Frenih as is convulfively turned into Arahian by the 
Cafcades and Hiccoughs of the Pronunciation: It being 
die Bel Air oftheprefent Age to articulate Sounds that 
can make no Senfe, and to attempt creatitig Emotions 
and WO] king up the Mind into fome Concern, aboutit 

knowt 
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Mows not what. Such Coticeffions as there (we expedi ) 
will appear odd enoagh to the common Claft of oui* 
Men of Senfe. fiot, we fiiali defire^thcm not to be over« 
fevere in . this Kefpeô» ont of «ïeer Regard to good 
Manners, lo which J^/W»/;and Lu/U have done gfeàte# 
Injuries than the Mabliihment of a hiiiidr^d rough CoitJ 
certs could poffibly do. | 

Article III. The Liberty of the faid Eftablilhmentâ 
fiiali be m^ntatned, notwiàiftandnig the RedaAiations» 
Cries, and Complaints of Legions of Ptoor porpofeiy 
iWarmiog under the Windows of the Mufic-Room, to 
difturb the Concords of die Coofcert by aflcing for Work 
pr Bread in Tones malicionily difcordant. . 

. Articie^lV. Muficians fhall- for theliitnfe'bé freed 
from the Neceflity of compofing W^Ârds, or of having^ 
any coasipoied» They fball be at Liberty lor the Support 
lof their Melody to content ^them&li^et w4th> givHnfg 
out foch inarticulate. iuid merely fantalHcail Sounds as* 
they ftall think to be conâftent with the Volubility of 
our modem Flouriihes. 

However, if, from die Remains of Condefcenfion for 
the ancient Rubric, which has. always infifted upon a 
Correfpondence between Speech and Melody, they think 
it' proptf fttU fio unite their Sounds itb fonîè Words, ' they 
jnay previoufly compofe the Tunes, aiki then leifure^ 
look out for Words to hé adapted to them. Here, they 
are altogether without ConSraint: for they may not 
only pick out thefe Words in the Italian, the Turif/h, ot^ 
any other Language as little underflood; htit, if the 
Mnfician is ple«ed to ofe Wordb oat of his own Mc^her 
;Tongue, he ihall alfb be at Liberty- to have the^ without 
^he leaft Meaning. Meer Coherency, meer^t^rdswill^ 
be enough for him. He may, for Inftancé,^;as 9ias al> 
ready been done by a Virtodb, fully convint ^ofthV 
jright Ufe of the rough Mufic, take for Wordis &r t^^bif 
,^6fièd in Mcflody the loUowli^t ' ^^ î; 

Jvec Smut FatJ i : :- ' ^ ' f> 

And at his WBl oompofis lone^ndcd- Pieces^ that fhàtl 

)hp downright Rattling and Noi^ - i /u i . i 

^i Thf 
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; ^ThO) Pohlic iftay pf^ly exdaim, at heaHtig this Af* 
tide; that it is ^n injudicious Indalgciice thus to grant the 
t;<ia^9dsi[ft fii^ Ml»^..PlYtogatnre»i)x which^ they are atu 
%\iomci liptio know fo rooch as.^and B. We ivadilv 
^çkno^/Mftp thii to be iH-coctrivèd. Bot, in» die Ne. 
pS^^.Ôf 0)^ Qhoicie^. Itsft Qs.fireferye found Moral»^ tlui' 
it were at the Expence of Sound Jadgnteiit. UpHght 
|ieapts'^t}d:tl|i^ Patriots. will nMUr chafe devep to Angr» 
or eveA t^.. Undecftaaa a Word of What is fungi thaa 
Id fee ^ aaéfl' oxquifîte Talents go hand-in-haad abùtlt 
fertijifipgJii ,aU Hearts the PrTacipies of'a Lii^ertinifm 
fttSfl)^ .d^ûfi^étive Qo the £a£B of Families anid Society-. 
May thus 'the.i4eUg^' Ma-fijC pnofper in the Prophanet 
laS^r il^'istWid^erinora ilgaificaiit'iiw move ftandttlous 
Ûkefti ttl^»fi Biowl!' ia»d upon An empty Trunk. 
' . ^ iin . the^ j^ther . Part of khe . Agreehient we ham it in 
o«rPowQr:ioiQAÛi>p«m and vindicate the Preitogaidi^s xtf 
^9(¥no^Ai $eit(e as wïcll as of good Matmett.* 
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The Second Part of the AcRBEMCKTi 

'j>A|tî(C^<i/ sT^ <£ngingr Mofic ilnli rettiiA» lM«r b* 
>è;(oje4:t^ tbciPofr^Qo'bf céde&tifcicaV Solemnici^s, a;Ad 
>nû^4'0('i^''P^i^K^ tk^.n^adtMghts of ^eatrîtai &1û^ 
fie, it. ihaJU actcordifigtb' its piimitive Inftimtlba, h* 
wholly t^enti(p ,with the. Carè of iriflmâîag Men in ^g^ 
|ng Gôd an^ \^\ Works in a plain aflis^og Manner. 
iiAf^lfkltirv't JtiÂati ^ays csntinlie to. drawi'its^ Foî*. 
V^âr^f.' )t»-.;lSuJ3Athce,.iiadi iaxn^ng : Vlarièties firom tUè 
ipij!4fh#H)ftit)|ei SfiMicee-ofiMalrm^^ ^at, being coa^i 
cwe4.iltQ>^h^. divine Service- - of <)hriftiahs^ks pHw^pal 
'}>i^.)4aî).^i to p^liéafe |àff Miihitadvy particukrly b)^ tha 
4^f^ntl .Çharaâets 6f a;», ever knajdlic/ foft, and pi'acb 
ticable Melody. It fliaÛ* render to Religion^ thè (hme 
Services which Lulli rendered to Vanity. He purpofely 
extenuated his Talents to make Mndifeif popular : Nor 
did hepublifh any Thing tha^ Waé ^ not iiogotarly melo- 
dious and eafy to be retained. It would have coft him 
llMl^>n^:'^^^Tri cS»fjip<>fedin' Aovlsaaiea dSfS»tiltStÀIÂ% 
Biit^ his Friends have aM>r^IâiaBi< oiOe foxmAd aim 

aU 
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rf! ttt a S\vcat in Ws Study, in parfait oP a Mclbdy 1J« 

tvery Singer could repeat without a Mafter,^ 

The Motives of thefe two Articles arc jjuft. Tlic 
•pointment of Chrillian, Gongrcgations and the Sot 
iung among them, are equally inconfiftciit vith 
•Whims and Hurricanes of the roogh Mufic. But a^ 
ing Indecency améfn^ a; Crowd of 'Ad^oren is not 
•trente AH oi^gHt, befides, to pr.oîr^éte thé vS'enrira 
iiM contHbute -to th^ Adoration. , Tlie M.cbrfy t 
-adftfilttedt ="thei^ muft go tcr tht Heart and le le-. 
to the Multitude. If the Church pays, vtry dear 
having an Organ and a mufical Choir, it is not in < 
that /*/^'///^9r,'traitîfported wiïh the Beauty of fome 1< 
'Cd'Cbm|i(ofiti6n,'ft«>uld roll* his Eyes tbw.a.ds the */ 
orQtftnèfûùH Itirk in the Corner of ftrtiie Chape! in a J 
tofe' iteétlt the Coinpafs and Flexibilty of a V'c 
■whilft rth€ Peopîe gape and leave the Church. 
-Organ and Melody are for thofe People. Mufic-Ms 
■Aiuft -know that they are appointed to inflrud the ( 
gregation, not indeed by rapid Flights, every pai 
which becomes imperceptible to them,, not by an ] 
•fnony too deeply learned for their Capacity, not by 
tedious Pieces that tire- them; -but by -/uch Melod] 
may be felt by all, by Tunes of fuch an eafy'^Tur 
•Will -'irii print them* in thé Memory, and càufe them t 
^repeated in every Family. ' Prôpofîng to pleafe Phi 
and Gombaudy in fuch a Place efpecraîly, is being 
•of éifçleafing alkhe Worlà . 

Article III. • Mufic, even the moft fipglng, ftiall 
upon any Account wreft from Chriilian Congrcgat 
thje Mfeïody of the Pfalms, nor approprfate Hyrims 
Caiftides to itfelf iii an exclnnve Manner/ AH 
'Tunes in which the People are a:!Iowed to fmg in Che 
i*ifh the Bafes and Inftruments which conftitute 
Groond of the Melody, are fufficiently foft to n 
them^. and ' df a Simplicity which can never hinder t 
from being -full Vith the Meaning of the Words l 
tec^* The Mnltitude of Voices ocCafions no Co 
6ôâ -hefrc, whether they fmg one Verfe after anoihei 
T«peàt in a^gtondCherus, and by way of Acclafnat 
what the Mufieiaris have juft taught them. INDUI 
INC THB. TASTE OF THE PUBLIC IS r 
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ONLY OBLIGAtlON AND PRIVILEGE OF 
MUSIC. It fiiall pleafe the Majority of ùxk of ùe 
Audience as have had a liberal Edacajion, hj proconog. 
them» from time to time» Pieces that may exctteaiid im- 
prove there Difcemment. It may have Frtncb Worda;^ 
compofed and approved in order to fee them to Mofic, 
and begin the Tone for the Connoiflênri to £ng thea after 
divine Service^ inftead of an Infigaificant VolmiUry. 
This wonld be a fldlful Method to teach them at once how 
ao fmg and pray. Nor ihall thefe agneabie Inâmâîoaa 
le long before they are catched at by even the loweft 
Clafs of People. A Mufic-Mafiec will always be al- 
lowed to be a fenfible Man with the beft Notions. 

Article IV. The Poets,, who afpire to the fame Glor^c» 
Md try to alleviate our domeftic 1 oils by (he Amnfe» 
ment of vocal Ma£c, ihall for ever renounce th«abAii4 
Cuftom of canying on a long Drama in Songs» and 
rbove all of weeping meledioaay. By fpariag &e pul>- 
lie the infipid Wonders of enchanted Caftles, of App^ 
jitions of imaginary Genii» they will alfi> fpare them- 
felves the Confufion of not having been able to pleafcb 
otherwife than by indulging . thft moft infamous PaJfioas» 
or by keeping their Audience in an eternal State oT 
Puerility. 

They may obKge the whole World a^d get \t& Efteem, 
by a nice. Improvement of the vocal Praâices» and even 
by ftri^ly reconciling IMgnity and Mirth in our moft 
popular Songs. TJve chiâ' Indaftry of Artifls coniifta 
in imbellifliing what the Public cheriihes» not in forcing 
it to admire what makes -na Impreffion upon it. . Next 
to the ciitical Difcecnment of what is fure to engage the 
greatefl Number, nothing is fo necefiayy as having a 
ouick lively Sen£s of the Meaning of the Words, to \» 
ici to Muiic and delicaiely to make the mu&cal Ex- 
prelTions tally with \tr. Any other Knowledge is but 
a Source of Tirefomenefs. Good Poets are fingularly 
invited to make nfe of the Canfeatai a fmaU Poem equally 
£c to make Part of a Concert» and to improve at Home 
the Voice of every private Perfon: a (mall Poem whereia 
the Unity of the Subjeft, the Drama» the Pathetijc» the 
Changes of Melody, the Union of fisveral Inftrumenta 
and Voices» and all imaginable mnficsl fe^otiei m^y b^ 

procured 
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pfocured wlùân ûkc exaa ConqaCi of Tiine that wW 
net ture oot the homaa Pacieiice. The Cantau wooJd 
adva&tageottfly replace the Latim Motets» which are not 
a4 yet aéaiittcd into certain Cathedrals, and make bot 
an indifieveot Figure in a Mttfic<«oon». The leaft Merk 
of the Cantata is its being began among ns. The 
Snccefs and Udlitf of it are idfalbUe, if the Poet, joftljr 
difgttfted at lad with the Rnbbifli of Fables, and hatiiw 
eqaslly fiUhy Images and ddl MoraBtiet, wiU bat chnie 
his Sob|eifl among the Wonders of Nature, or from the 
fineft Paflages both in facred and profane Hiftory. 
Thefe are the Sources of the deareft Inftruôiont and of 
:the fureft Emotions. 

Let 89^ from the EnchanUnent of Mufic 
ya& on to that of Pûntittg: Not, indeed, 
to examine the Principles of it, which have been fo 
;Ofcen, and £9 learnedly difcctfs^d but to infbm ourfelves 
of the true Deflinadon of the Pleafiure it gires ns. 

It is in iu Origin a Writing, a conve- ,j»^ q^ . 
nient Mediod to imitate Things abfent or ggià Deffia^î- 
no longer in Being» The raft Ufefolnefs on of it. 
of this durable Lanmij^, the ' Facility of 
nnderftanding it, aaa the Delight infeparable from it, 
Jiave in£aitdy animated its Progefs. The Abufe of thii| 
as welL as of the odier Arts, was the deriving from it 
Pleafures without Utility. 

Let us here recal the important Principle of the DeAi* 
•nation of Pleafurea. The Intention of the Creator who 
«grants them to ns, it conftanny the fame in the Diilribu- 
oon he has made of them, iio Pleafure but what coni 
ducei to our Advanta^e.;.no Pleafure but whatReaibn 
ought to reje£t, wheii it no loneer produces this deiirable 
Effeôs no Pleafure, in fliort, £atit ought not to fhun 
with Horror, when it either corrupts the Judgment of 
private Men, or d^oys the Good of Society. What* 
e^er pleafes our Smdling is an Intimation what the 
Mouth is to admit or refmèi Sometimes it is a Cor- 
reâive defigned to moderate Impreifions otherwiie dlf^ 
goftfttl and dangerous. Savours are a Warning. It it 
ihe fame with what aflfeâs our Hearing and Sight. The 
leaft among Pleafures, fuph - as thofç of the $melU afiéél 
M bot fiôndy, becrafe ihnr. Utility ii commonly. but 

fmall 
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Anally .^vA^ht Imptefion «of • them ir tiev^r ftroit^ 
Ihao '^i^keai th^ Noflce it gfTed u», both as to goad and 
l>ad, is ùf gpeat' Concern. to us. This CharaâerilHe is 
ftiil more remarkable in the other Senfes^. The qaickér 
jriitir Pleafarcs arc, the greater^ h tl*c Utility they are 
«ûaneékd wîtk; (o that taidng anf. afFâ^îAg Pleâfaré, 
«lid deipi^Rgi ao the fame Time thé exceilent Bleffing crf 
which it was. the'llccentive, and, in «eïié Seftfej t^ K^- 
^luufd/ is idifhoAobfing .Nature aad ibbv^rtlttg the Work 
«fntB Aticfapr/ The Tatles of Meats and Drihks, whfch 
Some People endeavour to make agreeable to themfelves 
when tlicir Stomach, is already foJJ, become from that 
Moment To many criminal Pleafures, not very did ant 
from Difeuft/ The grtateft Deiights, our Ear is fuf- 
ceptft)le of; jbecoiaies as i littler rcaibtiaWe wheiîMk^y côf- 
«s'Up|r^he;Mihd ; and Uiey .are the moit dire£l Wa^s to 
;tii« lit» m^xatheyuàràûieit with nothiir^. ^fistok are 
agaiïfe.the Pl^afiircs of dhr Sight. We havfe already -obi* 
{etvcd it: Ceiours are to the Eye, what Sounds are to 
\hc Ear : And as the Sounds of the human Voice are hardly 
feparable £rom Speech which leiids thetn a Meaning t it 
is not very nâtors^iU^ Colours Ihould prefent themfdveè 
;ilo9e^ and withcxilt ibehtg ahnexed t» fome Objeô that 
^Ay, after haviiig given them a determine Foftni 're- 
seivse in its Tiirn^f^nae^diftinâive Omamékit fsom the Ai; 
We have feen the double Diforder of Mufic which con- 
•lifts' in havmg Separated Harmony : too much from Me» 
'i<Ddy, and in having rendtered the hnt^r criminal. We 
joay likewife make » t^oBcM Abniè of Ct^oiurs, by 
taking a Wodd of Troohle to (atige themi winlioût £ha- 
ffftOjeriTiiig' any Thmg,.ar byrrmakiiig ihein ftrtvetô aintife 
m' 9vlth Gljââs either ufelefi «r. pomkiou^.' : - 
'î'.iOf Che-firlt Kisïd:iwiMild.be k king "^ries of ■ Ta^lby 
Hangings all in InjSif Stiteh that ilho^d be fi^ceiriV^ly 
csqfioied befbre: u3s for whole Horn together,, obftpving 
méioBg them an Order^ and Rales grounded apon' the 
JuSitiivf x)ï Colours» . This would be a kind of Sym« 
^hoayt propofed tO! the ,Eyev ii woutd bcr to ^r^ Sight 
«irhdt a^Sooata i»io our Hearing (aj^ Bat So«nd« aAd 
'.'»'.'• ^ ' * :- •• ' •' Célotirè 

i (») TH«-i''véry'fi<ftrent''£rtnffc'*tîie îatwtion 'i<f?tSÉ' ôcutto 

i i 4Bljl»J«| 
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Coi^Qr» bHpgjti) ^he âooi^die oatiiiiil.Sigfns élAcThm^f 
about wJlich we have a Jdsnd-to iemploy it, it moil needs 
fall into a langqifhing State» when tteefe Sounds tell faiip 
iiotbiiig» and thefe Colours are coaneébed; with oochingi: 
As it ;k tfiiU fnqnâ dnrkm^ttly moved and . penetnxtcd by 
: fine, -Sounds , than itis^ijr fiBeiCoIoisrs..* Tbi^ Long Iraia 
.of. Sihadi^sv «^n moil (kilfaliy combtned,}! yoald >tii^ Jiim 
.iiill. '^6Qe'c tK^n a? Sonata. -Nor da.irt iddeed ksitMir 
Painters 'food tiibir Tia)e avi^ay ni preparing. iiMr:râiei;fi^ 
Coneerts .of .Colours that would have no otfceH£^6l:btkt 
that of ilar)/Ifig them. . They indeed have ,'maclk better 
Resource in the .othex Abufe of Colours, «v/as. . paistiiig 
Qbjâil» tha^ WAyi indulge, criminal Paâions. : .* . •> 
But, are they then fo blameable id : that ? Nothif^^c.it 
/^fims^rhits movè^fiicadaûil^jQoÂtrièutcd to Wj:^ i^ai^t- 
ingimo Y$)gB£ than. the. feparatiugiPiieafurean^ Ir^fuûi- 
jQn« And it. is : pluin^j ;that the ïèfs. 'Paiuting flrivea to 
h\inx&:atti buCyms. with ufdul Thka^; the greater the- 
Progrefa it n^ce^'ily makes. P^eopie are fbnd of nd« 
thing but what is friyolbob oi* IDcentioutl ." ' ' > 

. ».I u.od«r(l;^nd».'.aftd'i wBl even oddfit this argument) if 
ypui \/iU h»t ^ant(ine:.*he foliowjngri «»«• iT^twMail> 
v^ /robf anotheb<:Df««r: Crowfa dn thee HigHwa^^i ir b:i|t 
inàHktti^yi ikilfills but.tlsat. lie unprcoofi^ wlànlhe;^>ti9 
ifiypr^er .i»:gfil; idki^ Cnown jtiore.^fpenkily^ • Hai itai'lVs 
jiiiorelfl ^«a Qfkhie . Mardifléfs 7':hQf'is..afi3iied at ûik 'SiJb' 
iin^e, wheniin or^erito ifkisfys^his rtEve&ge»iil.Birpaj||. 
tion»oor any^'^ther private-: interdl^hc' liys waâé z^UMh 
:Pi:ovince> lot ^6oas the public Sprinbs«i Proâigâ«eifc(s 

.cmplay^d. tK« ¥}r«ta .^ Iirt«i/i>f th^ HlliJ><i&Q*ljk(»<liiffc,'to tJte 
lËyc, and tj^é jkvr^i . At. J)iic)xûun^ J^^^ ^^fff^flft^ ^«^*^ i V^j^tlà 
affords Him a' quîcjî" Mcans^' to Aemonflrâtc hip $'yÛ(;m , jupoa 
^«aatobitid: Colorfrs;. '«pôa'-i^rf ^iturts tthicV'^ihay bê''m"aV'of 
«klicifi; itod^ s^Kiii tli^ f%tth# Vk^ciie»' 'Mfulti^' MA «hef^ S^des'^s 
.•wtU M.&Ji» tlpc.i«Ter;a*Drgsdrs of 'lig}]àft '^hii Sfcifl^s* ^ H95'&«rti- 
tion was p^%.t,o mtroduce ftt ^tt%7^^>%,» iH>r çHi,wi i^k^trnx 
Praifes. to an Invcmion vKich may pot. only , clear up a. very fiy» 
t^^dtitti IB Phyfies, but he alio of^ Service to TArntcrs. Dy«rs, ^and 
juI M» employed it * Coftoifts. v See - i Hi^û^ , Ûj^àtie. , cbèa 
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hn attained to îcs highefl Degree of PerfeÔioii, 
the Evils it creates are contagious and it finds .Mediodsto 
«f crpetoate them. A great Fainter, by indecent Images, 
and a (kiiful Engraver by diûributine a Thoofand Co- 
pies of them» draw in young People, and inure their 
Minds to Impudence. They fnçceed, both at prefent 
rand hereafter, in baniihing Innocence and good Mannert, 
which are the only Safeguards of Society.. And really^ 
;what Support can Society expeô from fuch as delight in 
: feeing all Rule and Virtue trampled upon ? Depending 
upon Men who hare once taken la liking to Debauchery, 
or a Contempt of Religion, is pretending thaa the Pulp 
of Fruits fhould remain fjund, whilft (hey are certainly 
rotten at thé Heart. 
TU Difcr- ^®' moft we think, that, in order to mato 
ètn of Fiâat- ^^ Advantage by the Progrefs of Licend* 
.ing. - onfnéfs, Pamters need maltiply the Repre^ 

icntations à£ the mbft lafcivious Attitudes and 
the moft criminal Pra^ices. No : Allowing themfelves fo 
much as the Painting of Nudities, will Hill flifficiendy 
ferve their Turii* : Tacy even do not wrong themfelves 
^a whit by a. Drapery* a Foliage, or a Gawze. They 
.gain their Ends as well that Way, > and pafs for having a 
:Rcgaid for Decency» But this is a fallacious Modefty 
which does bnt aggravate their Condemnation. Wodd 
.they be <:<mtented both for themfelves and Family with 
.the Sliehtnefs 4>f théfe Garbs in Public? Sare they 
«would be afraid of baii^ hooted by the Populace, and 
punifhed . by the Magiftrate. Now, the facie ^ Motive and 
Concern, that malces a Man be clothe<i in Public, will not 
allow of the leift Indecency -in Piôùres. Pray, vi^heii the 
Lawa^ enjoin Paititers to be clothed in the Streets, is it in 
. order to preferve them from Cold î We co^ipionly catch 
Rheums by the Cold of the Head, and yet there is no 
Law or Cuftom which forbids them to go any where with 
a naked Head* There is then a Decorum grounded upon 
vjiniverfal Ideas, maintained by the Laws> refpeâed by 
the Publi<î, and ii^uited'. by Painters. 

The Difference between the Outrage they would doio 

Honefty by appearing naked in Public, and that which 

*fhey do it bv flightly covered Nudities, is, that every 

body wilt fay of them in . the firft Ca&, th|fe People 

are 
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\tivt mad; anâ ic may be faid, as to the fécond, thefe 
Men are ftriviag to introduce Barefacednefs and Impn^ 
dence every where, becanfe they live by them. Now. 
it is mVich lefs illegal and more tolerable to be mad« than 
to poifon Society. Therefore, "a Maker or' Seller oÏT 
Knaities is a thonfand. Times more deipicable and more 
odious than the Man who expofes his Nakednefi ill 
Pablic. A yfcff plain Confideration will compleat àtir 
being fenfible how a Painter adually running about mad 
without Clothes on, may neverthelefs be lefs d*ack- 
brained than he who difpenfes with Clothing his Fl* 
^ttres. We have already obfetved that Mniic Was a 
Speech, and the Art of Painting a true Writing* Sound 
becomes a Language only when it is articulated, and^ at- 
tended with f<»ne Meaning. Wheii alone, it may in- 
deed tire, but never hurt us. We are in fome Danger of 
yawning at the hearing of a Sonata ; but when we liflen 
to a Cantata full of Love-expreffions, we run the Riflt of 
fwallowine the moft dangerous Poifon. Colour, like- 
wife, fignifies nochmg by itfelf, and can do no harm 
idone. An Hour may be very innocently, though ' n^oit 
.tedioufly, beftowed upon xonfidertne over and oret 
Skains of Silk varioufly fhaded. Corour does not be« 
rome a Writing, and a dangerous one befides, but when^ 
being feconded by the Shades and Out-lines of Figures^ 
it prefents to the Eye Objedts, Aâions, and the Expref- 
fion itfelf of the moft lively* Sentiments. A voluptnou» 
Phibiopher.that fhould read Leânres to Youth, on Pur- 
pofe to teach them that the Allurements of Pleafure ie 
the whole Sum of their Duty and Conduâ, would bt 
looked upon as a pernicious Man, capable of defiroy^ 
sng Maxims which are moft neceflary for the Prefer^ 
ration of Families. Neverthelefs, how cold would 
fuch Ledures be, in Comparifon of the Inflruâions 
of our Painters! A ûngle Glance lays hold of then». 
When they expofe dicfe Pieces of Writing, fo intelligi- 
ble to all, in our very Temples and in public Hails^ 
where every body it admitted, what Judgment would 
they have us entertain of their Intention ? ^opc Mn'an 
Vl, when he entered into the Chapel of the Fsoican, 
■fed ta fay, at feeing the Nudities with which an Artift 
more karned than judidoui has £Iied it^ that he 

thought * 



.^h<>qght he entered into the .Stove of.a-B^nîo. , Th|l» 
was' reprpaching Michoit Angela with paving had vci^ 
wroHg Notions. But, expollng to t'hc Eye5,6f à MilHoa 
pf Jnh^buâât^. the licentious Ads of the Heathens and 
'tn'é.' Pr^îjfi^s jôf tlie poldeii-^g^v, implies ,njore, indeed, 
*t\aij wropç NotioLs lî^Vely!.:^ T Pjeccs of Writing, 
jîtâjbjy 'figr>if)i, that the.. MpdçilV ^f our "Manners is-ap. 
jinrç"4|bpa|lé P<?.nftr^int ;'that'^t is à,fiiié.T.hyig to (hake. 
<o# tiie Yoke ',qF. Rule and .the-lnctpxivje^iéncy. oTDècQ*- 
>um; ^hat; in ,}hort^ Coinmon Sèrife,. ai well as the 
"foîindeiî.Phiîofophjr-, naturally ^çallô us back to the Si ni»- 
jplkity'çf the firl(.^gi2^..ta ^e ial?ç^i]f of the Bra/iiians 2iVia 

and- 




the Cnaj;gc of thofckiquîiîte Arts. The tleproach muû 
îhtîreli f^I npbn felTe ;Philt)iopl;iY^ vtJiich çaùnot/but 

(cov^er^ tAçni. wiyv.Shwej.by ^i*ejcpijg apdj making, Apa- 

-r^'_- _. r.^ '.v'_ A J v-.' ' L ■' .-^ peprçrtefthèlr Utility, " '* 

/roni th^ 

ïnlirufulîens it ^&V^f to the whole Body ,of * "Sodety^ by 
conftantly bringing bjefofe. their JÇyçs (tiçlj'p^ft or obfcurt 
^Things as.are or ought to be of Concern, 

p^ '. '« *• / -it is a real Advantage to a.Statf 
/J^T^^St ;£ -^vten the Art of Painting is .cultivated 
^t{ofB^tj«|t ' fbe«re } .eipçctally ^that Parf of /it- whic^ 
../A^ failed prawing*, . The Practice oF 
ttisisng ioon^^r become .common, tlian it'keeps all ArtSs, 
as" it werç in /Awe. It obliges them to give before- 
hand Plans an4 Models of every Thing they promife to 
perform. It enables all Eyes to judge of a Work not yet 
execute.^, and to* prevent any Evil, by reforming a Pro. 
je.d r»ti.çr than j un the, Rifk oîF perçeivipg a IJiforder or 
ftnlnconveni^ nee,, when it is no. Iqnger poflible to reme- 
dy it. I'hjis it conveys inta. wbatever is done for us a 
Truth an'd ^yinmetijy, which infure us .the Enj[oyment of 
. athdiifand Beauties in Things which feemed.no Way 
(elauve to the Art of Panting; 

■ .^ ' Wq 
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Wc.,are always, fure of feekig /that; Art cotifulted by 
t3ie Founder in tke caflmg of a Figure,* by theEiiibroi* 
der'er and TapeftryVipaker. fey ' tfi-e Weaver ià the fett^ng 
off a rich Silk withfi .yariet^ orHowersJi and by tjic Dij- 
te&bt àt'à public ï^çinp^ o(^,ah Éntry^j ô^.au/^ othcj 
grand Pecoratio.o. .. But who çbuliT : Vav£ * 'th«iught it 
Had ç^lvea'jjQôd Infornjations^tp ,f^^ JBlackfinifEi 1^ 
Gàfdiôer, we^*Jpîper, the' èîïy^erfipuji^^ land t^e^'ly^^ 
bêr?*FOr, ariB hot all the Matters they worlc. lô^oJt.to^ 
rigid and inflexible a Naturoto yield to the Intentions of 
Paihters and the ^ 'Varieties of the Art of Dri^wing? 
Théfe* Ar^îfts . and a great ^ inâny ^ othç|"s * w^re' .toxsofply^ 
dbnfitied'tô''^iif uniïprm-Pr'^^^ 'Every thing. féeLmé^.,tg. 
fiâVe tieencâft in-thç* lanieWoul^,! àn^^ yery^ 

çoârfc * drié. Fyt, ^Ij^i *^. JX^ultitude^of agr^êàblê- forj ' 
rfï'é'iiow'aïruméd by a'Wai'nfcot* à'CïejW,,,j^,jÇ>pqr;-^ 
a Flowcar.Garden> agreen Arbor, a.largê.'Vare, ^Hjaiiïftl 
ifând, 'i Supbor: Tor a Pçn(JiiTum-.Cloclç,' and èyên by ^ 
ÉfiliS^hqx^ Này,'ïron iifclf, wKiph fcVmètjy ^ordi^ ui 
nôthiftg* but Gràtès," È^rs, ai^d Dodrs jfor, JPn^h|," 4ôe^ 
noW comjpJly Wit^ev^yUeruerbf ^PV^Ugï^ ,^4^ 

matife î^tlofures^nd Kjic^ CToirV^^ojutCïurç^iés^ 

df dur èoù^t-yards, âiala gr«at Gardédsi.^and di^^Kè' Ave" 
éùes'ôf thé Toftîeïï feuîidingsi^hich ^q DOt,,clel^v SsJroai 
à full View of |heîr whole felègin^cé, an4 . àrê heiides -^ 
^^^ great Orqànjént , to thpm, TBéro are ip yVôiT^ a} 
jifefcnt but what take Painting for tlieîr Guide, and bj^mst 
Ihdre pleàiîng and çommoaiou* hy complyrpg witn tjie 
Rules, arid Corre^lnèts^of Drawing, JPj^r thep ^/^om looking 
ûpdn Painters as a^ Clafs ôfMetj iinTerViceablcIto a Sitatc> 
(iieir/Àrt fhàll be" èfteeni'ed'by us ,as the,.fiflt|Sbiircc 91 
Neatncfe, of a delicate Tafte, . and of th^t judîtlôu^.Ûeco- 
ftomy, which Man îs naturally inclined to. Jntxoduçe inta 
whatever alTumeç a Fonn. under his Hanils. -^ 

But, laying -afidje the rnany Helps^ , ^hjch . all ^rU 
borrow from* Painting, towards iéinè; of sweater Uulity 
fo us ; let US now pais on to what it ctifeny pfpfpi£î,|ç 
execute by itfelf ''' 

Moft commonly the Objçâ ef Pain^r^, that of tji« iio- 
vers of their Art, and that of the Ârtitfçlf^ are three yeiy 
êîBfèrcnt things/ . The Aiiit if fiich ànd.Tq<^h ^'fainter iq 
particular is to grow rich by indulging the 'prédominant 
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Taile, and they would faiii excafe tbemfelves by af^ 
ledging our Fondnefs for Trifles. Theàce that Crowcï 
tïfrattauz * now poorîng in upon os ; thence tbat Mul« 
tftqde of Colombines f ân4 Harlec^ifiSy of . Attitude; àad 
Geflicttlation3 fo indiAerenuy. afefttî. 
' The Lovers of the Art aim at fometbing elfe. Know* 
!ng the Hiftory of the different Schools, the Hiflory of 
each Paintei', and even d&at of every individual' Piûure, 
f !i the chief Purpofe of their Refearthes. Thefe may be 
excellent, when reftrained within certain Boands. Dod}t- 
lefs, there is a moft real Delicacy of Judgment and 
Choice to be acquired by a fté^nent Cômparifon of the 
aidèrent national Styles, by the Difcernment of the va* 
Hous Talents of the great Mailers» and' I muft add, by 
Ae Knowledge of the real Faults to be obierved in the moft 
«xqnifitc Frodoiftiony. . — 

But, has not the Science m Point oiT difcêrning Pi^lurtt 
been clogged with a World of Refearches and Faâ»^. 
ntterly foreign to Painting? For my Part, I fhall never 
envy, s Connoiflbor in ^he. broking Way, his having 
ibund out throBgh how maiiy aftd what Hands ^, )^o\y 
Family has p^fl: fince it taste from the Eafel of Leonard 
lie Vinci at Ainiial Car achi, I fhall never read Vàfàrt^ 
feïihien^ oraAy other Compilers of the Lives 6f Paint- 
ers, in ordfer to know what the Shape of Paul Ver one fe*% 
Cap was, ^or with what Plaitmefs .Poa^» re-conduâed ta 
the Dopr his Vifitors^ even Cardinals, with a Lamp ior 
his Habd. I own that all thefe Faâs, though little con^ 
heeled with the Art of Painting, would neverthelefs 
confticnte a ufeful Kinà of Learning, did they but aiox 
at infpiring young Fainters with a Love of good 
Manners and Conduct, or at filing them with gteat- 
Sentiments, and ufeful Thoughts concerning their 
own Art. But the Matter of thefe Recitals is nearly 
as trifling and infignificant as the Notes and Notule» 
with which Bi^U has crammed and often ftained hi& 
Diuionary^ 

* AfamousGronfèof finnUFfgiucs. ^ 

1 The two cUcf Aaon o£ th* Italian Comcd/i Wliofe Fiftniei air 
ifua (tes ia Witteau*» Works» 
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I know à Tradcfman in the tauxhourg St. Girmai^ 
who can recoant every Thing witli a good Grace» and^ 
fet off the leaft Trifle iy his plealant Delivery. Coming 
home at Night, he writes apon little Scraps of Paper all 
. the tittle*>tattle Stories of his Neighbourhood^ and at 
many of the Quarters therçaboats as he has been able to 
coliedt in his Ramble from one Coffee- Houfe to another; 
and from the Palais Royal to the TuiUeries. He ranges 
thefe Papers, and pins them op tohis'Tapeflry, that he 
. may be able, the next Morning, conveniently to repeat 
them as he is drefling to go out. The whole Afternoon 
is employed in delivering oat and retailinfi; his Stock of 
pretty Stories, among a Set of other Idlers who pay 
him -in his own Coin. Oar TeH-tale returns home at 
Nighty loaded with Applaufe and new Collections. 
Should he ever take it into his Head to publifh his Scrib- 
ble ander the Title of Càty Arucdotes^ the Book will prove 
nearly as edifying and as material as Boyle % Eradidon» 
and ^I the piâorefqae Anecdotes. 
' The Lovers of this noble Art would 
carry it to its higheft Degree of Perfeai- Tlj^ Gl«y of 
on, and have the Pieafure of putting a Sumti^ 
Stop to all the Whims of Painters, and the ^^ 

Giojy of refining even the Taite of the Public, would 
they bat recall Painting to its true and primitive Pradlice, 
which cottfifts in acquainting us with the Particulars of 
Mtoral Htftory, and the fineft Strokes of the Hiftory of 
Mankind; that is, in never offering any Thing to our 
Eves but with a Defign to teach us fome profitablg 
Truth in an agreeable Manner. 

*Tis true, you will» for a Mrs. Merin^ or a Mrs» 
Saffkfort (both of which have worked upon natural 
Hiftery witii equal Truth, Delicacy, and Noblenefs) 

Îou will, I fay, meet with hundreds of Painters of 
lowers, who never ceafe to disfigure Nature^ by obfti. 
liately paindngitin the Chtntfi Style; or who aim at 
no other Merit than that of knitting up a Nofegay or 
iuui|;ing up a Gasland, without fo much as minding the 
Venfimility of Seafons, putting together Grapes and 
Strawberries, Tulips and Amaranthufes^ which Na* 
lure never fiiewed us in Company. For two Pencils 
iun have here and there delineated a few hiftorical 

Strokei^ 



StroKèi, we* ^atl Çh^^T^QuiâAfia xh^ ïav^ been 4ipt 
conilaljtrWn the Dy-t of Fable» imdtbe Filth of Idola* 
tiy'. Bui "v/e liave> at H^d^, a Turfe; Mcaos of rejaedying 
thtî,Scârcitjjf we ave.inas t^ h]fto^icàl^l^l<âurev Çlviné 
fro^i^ènte, , hy '^ àd(Jing ' iq its many Bounties to* Manlfin4 
fiïe'yiéh'ï^reïent jôf tkê -^rjt of Engraving, haf» (hcwpji 134 
ii.Methôjd ror'n\u3tip]ymg,*^y thQufands^Mci^uijaonts and 
InftruÛîons, which we ioxjn^iày were obliged to feek fof 
in one fingld' Place. But there rejgp3 ia. that fine Art ^ 
D^forder which the judicious .Part of^Maakind Jjavô 
Always longed to fee" remedied. Sp^long.a^ Painters jsyid 
Eîi grave rs ffi all work feparatel;y and,at;randoni, tJiey wfiU 
folk) iy the' Attradivçs of -Gaia^ . arid y^e, fhall i^^Y^r }^j(k 
itiy h lllorifal Series,^ . l'AeVfca|idà}ou§^ and- -die trifiiflg 
wjil always r hold.' tlie firJ/Bi^ni. Buf' wh^eij fi^ch of -qu^ 
Lords and rich Pepple as âré fp«^. of ^ Paantingj^/hj^U 
love it after the Manner of geperoii^ ^en^ aad for thf 
public Good, it will fron^ that Moment become an ea(jr 
Matter for thenfi to lay all paft Events before our Eyes» 
by UMtkifif the Fortuite ,of .pfaii^litû^^ ^nà Engcavers, 
hày^. th^y <wiirdo foçciytlifgg^ Tçtof^^.' T^ey • wiU. f^rp^-» 
tuate grest-I)rau^fïn;en^ .aadi|l Various £^gfav|er$r%naoQg 
V$. 1 he PuV^c ' has" }ojag '^«p Ig^ j^fptf^/y Sadeler^ 

Are goiiig to lofe Perigh^'^ T^c. gieateft Naa^ ^capç 
from us, and i.t would.be iri our rower to fee them re^ 
placed. 

The Lovers of the Art ^ill find the Idea.aad^de| 
of what ^ they , might' do in this Kind, in ij^ Society fof^ 
tbe^ ^EncouragernêfU a/- Leqrning that was- eftablifhfi^ *^ 
Ldn'do^^ fome Yçâfs. agP* ', Rêverai X)f tjié I^obi^ity, thç 
Lord Xh^mjellpr and- many Jeapnji ricih .M^y . .liei^ 
jiboye fixty, in ' Nun>ber,' nav/ç, ,ùaited into ajKi^d pf Ar 
cideiny, that has its regpii^r weekly Meetjçt^s. Thpy 
began by * deppfitihg in a common Purfe tWreUreiGviBeaf 
iach^ adding^ t^|) more. JTrop? Ye^r to Year. T^i# A4- 

Wnèê,, which' is>o.tWngfpj.,l?eo^leT4iirg^4 Çirc|iiafta%ft* 
%.wh ¥on4 £^ 1 js^ri^ii^g,^ fôrpn^ a ^andri^g ^^nd» which vi 

fatj^r;increaied'thwi dimioiftfed. Tàe iinteoj^^of 49 
Ç^tieQ^ is tp çn<40ura^\xlu5\Vo^ks of tî^e Leafi^fi^ botl^ 
ift 'i?«j,W^/2Kid abrbaxi, by printing the Editions ,<^th^ 
Wprk^j'arid by inFurlng to tlièm the greateH Profits that 






«an poflîbly be reaped' from theni. Any. ^orksi " offcre Jv 

theîa, in wtatfpevçr Language it. may bé written, is* 

previouily examined by ^ Comniittee, capajble .oCJ*u%ûig 

of it Jf ,t}ie Work .is, upon their iRepgrt, judged b'f 

tbë Socîetyjto b'jç'i^ttQ împrQyc^yar^'Bî-aijch of*Lc;an?inÇ|r 

ând urçfuf to Mankîrid^ all^ prpper Rçgafd'bèin'g hâd to* 

Religion, tVe Pçinçe/ànd thjîir Neighbour, : tlj^ have 

itprmted immediately ^ and charge^ Bookseller wi^ the' 

Sale. The Charges of the Edition are ^revioufly- de-, 

daded., and. the Reft is. faithfully delivered i*itp the. 

Hands of the Author, let Jiim be in what Country he, 

will. ^ TJiere is iio other Scheme but that of an' At»' 

fpciation <of this Nature, tjia.t can procure, the pfublic 

what they haWbeen.'fo much'Joôgiji§ fp,r/ t^inean,* a. 

Çolledion of^Cuts cohi;aiMn|; the jnbA:' çuVioui fâôs, thé! 

Eradlices beceflary to be kno.wj) for ,t^ Underftianyrog pf^ 

the faîd tadls, !aiid.EnaIIy the Inwehqons of every K^ind. 

which we have any * Ihterefl to promoije and improve^^. 

Every ; one is preiently . fenfij>le, ' that thTa * is tHe; ' only'' 

Means of! pleanng ^ everf Qenius, pf roufing even ther 

dullell bfj tb€;m,' aid j^finjlri^^Ing them ,2^11 ,^ylal^ûnng. 

their Eyes^ whiah neyer ifLA^f^xVCiTi^Xy ^xià,^i6\j ^'pa:c^. 

aç thfi Calcining; of a Jé^i;e.. ' Ço^lc éions ^f tjib .'Kind ' 

dirç<àed,'by, learned M*en mindW of tjie r^al Jvajn);^ of 

the Public, and .thoroughly vèrfèd ih the , Knowledge of 

the hxuKLan Hçait» would he in Reque'd ampuj^Mcin of 

%U ConditipÂs^ and boujght in al] .Sexaihartes wh^re yÀupg^ 

Çeople are ^educatted^ iii ty^iy ^^^^^ Scho<jL A 

Colleûidn ô'fCuts managed in «Jiist MfflW'l^P^u^FS^'i 

2d. by our greateH J^lafters, 'yvoi;!^ 6é ^naerflocrd m all 
angines» andt *aj)peai>^ to all ^he.^W^ldxiUish^t'/it.^iA 
Reality is, an It^rUmns, 'ijmicb ^a ^^n ougèf'tè^ ^ 
*^itho^t\, ^ \ ' ■.'"//' '"■-,, ; . • Î • .,. u 

Ingr.avtng, which /nay be tendered Uie. mpft initruih^iyç^ 
<u Weil as cne inoft aj^jmng of all Ax!^, puts the iSuyer 
l>utto little Sxp^nce, an^ le^irçs but^ ^all Apparatyi^ 
^ t^c P^çt 0^;. the Àirriô^ .Doub,tleis he,niaft* bcja j;reft^ 
vraugi^tfjnaa to )ûdye at â blgfi^Keputàtipîy , But . poo 
of a .laiddjing. ^M^;» a^I^d^r who has a 'fUtur;iI Taflp p^ 
Gri^:e . aijd Pr9firif|ty â;4 Sio^it^y, tKif' wxiijUd^Jieiftow hi» 
l^iOygl} iipvsaif on a profitable Amufeniênt^ migHt make 

no 
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no fxnall Progxefs in this Art, from the very Faculties it 
fupf lies thofe with who cultivate it 

. . After man/ Trials of the feveral Mat- 

WoSr"^' '" ters lit to receive the Graver, Wood and 

Copper have at lad been fixed upon. The 

Manner of ingraving on Wood is the Reverfe of that of 

. ingraving on Copper. In the Former, all 

Q^^"^ the Strokes, which are to take Ink and be 

printed, are in Relievo, whilfl the Part,, 
which mull remain white, is chifeled and funk that it may 
take no Ink. In the Latter, all the Strokes which are to 
take Ink in the Print muft be funk, and all the Surfaces, 
defigned to be white and without Strokes, remain elevated. 
The Wiping of the whole Plate removes the Ink from 
the fmooth Surfaces, and the Paper applied to it under a 
Prefs iinks a fmall Matter into the hollow Strokes,. into 
which the Prefs drives it without Refiftance; fo that it 
takes off and remains Gained with the Ink or any other 
Colouring it meets there. 

The mgraving in Wood ferves for Borders, titîtial 
Letters, and all the Figures which are at the fame Pull 
printed with common Letters. It was ufual in the 
Sixteenth Century to ingrave on Wood» and without 
much Coft, very long Hiftories^ and although thefe 
Figures were but Lineaments and Contours without 
Shades, fome of them proved exquiûtely fine, and are 
flill in great Requeil^for the Boldnefs and Freedom of' 
'Àe Drawing. This Manner might be purfued with fome 
Profit, to help on the Education of Youth, without much* 
ifdianclng the Prict of Books. 

' "r. . . ' The ingraving on Copper is executed 
*^^^*^ tlirec different Ways, viz. witk the 

Graver, with Aqua-fords, and in Mesno» 
tinto. The Inftruments for the Firft-are a Plate of Cop- 
per bumifhed ; a Cufhion for thé Copper to lie on j a 
Point or Needle in a Haft, and rounded at the Point; 
a Graver, whidi is a ihort Rod of Steel with four Sfdes, 
whofe Extremity is fmoothed obliquely 'in Form of a 
Lozenge, to cut the Copper and open it more or lelâ^ 
with the two Sides which are divergent firom ' the Point/' 
A round Oraver, which is a Ncâle in a Haft, and 

obli|uel]r 
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©b'iqtiely ground into an oval Form at the Point, to 
w'lditi the Strokes without hollowing the Middle of 
them. A Burniflier, which is an iron Rod ending like 
a protradlcd Haart, to be rubbed and ftrongly prefled 
«|îo*i the Copper, when any of the Strokes are to be 
fcraped out. A Scraper, which is another Piece of 
Steel of a pyramidal Form, having three Surfaces 
throughout, and ending in a Point, to fcrape off all 
the minme Strokes and Koughneff;s of the Copper which 
the Point of the Graver may chance to leave in its 
Motion; and finally a VVhet-ltone to keep the Graver 
of a proper Sharpnefs. 

Thc-fe are very fimple Tools for an- Art produdlive of 
fo many Beauties ; nor is there lefs Simplicity in the 
Graving itfelf. It confiih of three Operations, Wa. 
Tracing, Sketching, and Finifliing. i. After having 

' ilighrly robbed with white Wax the Copper to be in- 
graved, and reddened all over with Oker the back Part 
of the Drawing or Print to be imitated, they trace, that 
is the Paper, printed or figured on one Side, and redden- 
ed on the other, being clapt and fix'd upon the Coppei-, 
they with à blunt Point pafs over all the Strokes and 

' Out lines of the Figures ; by Which Operation they im- 
print on the VVax fo many fmaîl red Strokes conlilVing 
of the Particles which the Preffure of the Point has 
taken off the red Lead, and which the Wax has retain- 
ed by its ^Tenacity. 2. With a (harp Point, they cut 
the Wax in all the red Strokes left on it, fo as to make a 
ilight Impreffion on the. Copper, which is called Sketching ; 
3. fhey finifti, by widening the Strokes with the fquare 
Graver, croiTnig them at Difcretion with the lozenged 
Graver. The greateft Skill of the Artift lies in thi;» 
third Operation. A little AfTurancs and Neainefs fuffice 
for the two former ; but none but a true Genius can feel 

* and produce the Effets of the latter. 

The Generality of ArtiUs find their Ac- ingravb*- viitii 
count in the Ingraving with Aqua fortis ; a^ua ^foni^, 
but this Method, which is a Help to Men 
of common Capacity, produces Wonders in the Hands of 
a good Genius, whofe Fire exerts itfelf in it with mûre 
Freedom, as it is not ffackeited'by- thé Refinance of the 

F Copper 
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Copper. The above-named InArumenfs ferve in this 
fécond Kind of ingraving. The Operations peculiar to 
it are as follow : The Copper is fmeared over with a 
different Matter: Inftead of white Wax they ufe a kind 
of Varnifh in Balls, compofed of Pitch or Turpentine, 
of Turky Refm and Nut-Oil. After having burniftied 
and well heated the Copper, they melt the Varnifh upon 
it, fo as that a flight and even Lay of it may fpread over 
a whole Side, by help of a fmall Cufhion of Cotton and 
Silk. This Copper-Plate, horizontally fufpended with 
its varniijied Surface downwards, is black'd equally all 
over with the thick Smoak of feveral Pieces of large 
Wax-Candle burning at once. After this Apparatus, they 
trace the Defign as in the ingraving with the Burin or Gra- 
. ver \ and then, with rounded Points and round Gravers of 
; feveral Sizes^ they groove the Wax from ail the Strokes, 
and fliew the naked Copper there. It remains exaftly 
.. covered with Varnifh every where elfe. Having next 
. raifed all round the Brinks of this Plate a ifmall Kam- 
. part of red Sealing-Wax, which forms a kind of Bafon 
. £t to receive a Liquor, they pour into it a reafonable 
. Quantity of Aqua fonis, which is tempered in fome 
Cafes with a Mixture of common Water. Aqua fords 
has the Property to corrode or diffolye mofl Metals, and 
. Copper efpecially; but it cannot prey upon fat or unfta- 
ous Bodies, fuch as Tallow, Pitch, and Wax. Thd 
Engraver eats and drinks^ fleeps and goes out about his 
. liufmefs, while the Ingraving goes on ; but he is 
. mindful of the Time when the caufiic Liquor might do 
him more Work than he fhould approve of. He then 
looks about him ; takes the Aquafortis tiriiely away ; 
and if he:has a Mind to fpare feme of the naked Parts 
of his Copper more than the reil, he pr'eferves them 
. with a Compofjtion of Afphaltum and white Wax, or of 
fome other unctuous Juices, and lets the Water (till 
prey upon the Strokes that want to be made deeper. After 
he has melted all the Varnifh upon a gentle Fire, and 
wiped the Plate dean, he clofely ftudies and fearches 
every Stroke or Line j firft with the Scraper, then with 
the round Gjavef and the Burin. He widen?, enlivens, 
Ênks», rounds, flrengthens, or. fofténs* the Strokes, fo as 
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lb refonn the Incorrcélnefs of the Aqua fortis every 
where. 

The moft ilnifhed Pieces, and thofe that have a deter- 
mined Shape in Nature, are more exaftly rendered by 
the Ingraving made with the Burin than by this fécond 
Metliod. For, although you can perceive no Cuts or 
Etchings upon the Contours of a Face, an Arm, or a fine 
Flower ; a fkilful Hand cuts |he Copper with Strokes fo 
exadlly diftant from each other, fo gracefully contoured, 
ftrengthened or foftened fo properly, that, if you remove 
the Pidure to ever fo little a Dillance, the Eye fees no 
longer any Thing but Lights fet off by all the gradual 
Tones of the Shade ; nothing in fhort but a Figure per- 
feâly like its Original in every Refpeft. The Aqua- 
fortis, both in its Operations, and the Correftions it re- 
<jttircs, multiplies the Strokes, and multiplies Scratchings 
and Notches upon Surfaces, whofe Lines mud be neither 
Jiard nor confufed : But the Ingraving with Aqua- fortis 
iias Advantages which procure it the Preference in a 
great many Cafes. There are in Nature a Multitude of 
Parts to be treated very differently from the human Fi- 
gure. The Air and all the Meteors, the Earth and all 
its Unevenneiîès, the Verdure of Meadows and the Fo- 
-liages of Forefts, the Skins of Animals, and moft of 
Man^s Works, are charged with fuch an amazing De- 
tail of minute Strokes, that the Graver cannot fuffice to 
[ . .cxprefs them ; whereas the Aqua- fortis facilitates the 

" ^ Reprefentation of them, by the very Oddnefs of its 

Corfodings. 

The Ingraving in Mezzo-tinto is ftill eafier than the 
two foregoing ; but the fame exquifite Tafte is neceffary 
to execute it in an excellent Manner. They begin by 
charging every Way with fmall Strokes the Plate of 
Copper intended to be ufed. This firft Work is done 
with a fmall Steel Shovel three Inches wide, and fome- 
what round at its Extremity in the Form of a Cradle, 
which ma'de it go by that Name. Of the two Lines 
which terminate the Thicknefs of it, one is Iharp and 
cutting, the other is brillling with fmall Teeth feparated 
by a Furrow which the Thicknefs of a Sheet of Paper 
might ' fill. They direél this Tool from the Top 
to the Sottom, r«lting upon the whoIe-Pkite of Copper, 

F « ^nd 
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and then from the Right to the Left, which covers îtall 
over with fmall Squares. Then they crofs all thefe 
Squares feveral Ways with diagonal Lines ; fo that, if you 
ihould blacken it with Ink and print a Paper of it, it 
wo>ild only pr(;vc a kind of black Velvet After this 
io very eai'y Apparatus, they draw the Defign upon it 
as in the ingraving with Aqua-fortis ; but they do not 
cur the Out-lines of the Figiirc with the Burin. They 
iiniili the Work with fmall Steel Scifiars, {helving a: 
the lower Endj and terminated fome by an horizontal 
Edge, others by an oblique one, or forming a Variety 
of Angles for all Occafions. J hefe Sciilars ferve to cut 
off, or more or lefs blot out the blacked Velvet- Colour, 
in order to have more or lefs white Surface, and to 
weaken the r<îil of the Llack by feveral Gradations, in 
order to have the Contours and Shades. This is fomc- 
thing like vuhat happens when you blacken upon a 
white Wall with a Coal, a Square, or an Oval of fomc 
Extent, and with your Thumb wipe o^fF flightly in part, 
or intirely the IJlack in fuch Manner that the White 
lart, appearing again by little and little, may fill up 
the Space of a Forehead, a Nofc, a Cheek, or a Chin, 
and be more or le^s kt ofF by the Proximity of the 
Shades ; there refults from her ce a Face or a great Me- 
dal ; that's the Sum Total of the Art of ingraving 
in Mezzo -tin to 

Ingraving in general has. an eflential Defcfl in it ; it 
has only black and white to difîinguifh Objcdts, '1 he 
Ground of its Varieties coniifts in the relative Diminu- 
tions of the Lights and Shades. A new Method is now 
âdvertifed { -fl ) to remedy this Inconveniency, by print- 
ing at feveral Times, fo'as to turn an ingraved Piece 
into a true Pidure by matching feveral Kinds of Ink to- 
gether. Could this Invention but fucceed, it would bring 
for-th more Piftures from the Prefs in one Day, than the 
mofc ikilful Pencil could afibrd in a great Number of 
Years. 

Notwithflanding the vaft Elleem I have for the Works 
of Poets and Muficians, of Painters and Ingravers, I 
would fain ilile them feducing Arts. There, is no leaving 

(a) Pjkrie, at Mr, Gaiitiffr Knc St. Kicaifc, 
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of them 5 and if we do not moderate both om* Liking to, 
and the I'ime we bellow on them, the Superiority of 
their Charms and Splendor will ruin, not indeed the real 
Merit of other Talents,^ but the Eileem they juflly dc- 
ferve from us. L<t ns now pafs on to tJie finefl Inven- 
tions tliac have promoted the Progrefs of thofc very Arts 
we have been (peaking of, and procured numberlefs In- 
ftrûftions of ali Sorts to Mackind. Such are the making 
of Paper, Printin_i, the Hammer and Fly cf the Min- 
ters, the Art of calling Letters, Bells, Origan- pipes, and 
large Figures m Brais; by all which, Monun:ents and 
the molt agreeable Means of Communicatioa and In* 
Urudion are perpetQated. 

DIALOGUE XIX. 

ji Second Seqjjel of tlie Arts 
that give us Instruction» 

WE ftill preferve among uS the Signs primitively in- 
flltutc'd to publiOi the Introdudion of a Solem^^ 
nity, to li:^ a March, a general Sale, or any other Ope* 
ration common to a whole People. Thefe Signs fpoke 
to either the Ears or the Eyes« Such were the feveral 
Sounds of the Trumper, or the various Ways of beat* 
ing the Dram. Such were a Pair of Colours or Fo- 
liages cxpoftd at the Top of a Tent, a Crown of Ver- 
dure, the Figure of a Serpent, a Dragon, an Eagle, or 
any other Auimaj carried on a Pole. 

Thcie Figures' were of tnemfelves infignificant ; but 
the iVitiiniiig afiixed to them was agreed upon. Ocil^ir 
hi'ethods were afterward?, iavented of tranlmitting the 
•Knowledge of certain Things to the Abfent, and evcnof 
handing ihem down to Poflerity. Such were the Stone's 
. placed at Diftanceï to direct Roads, or fix the Bound^r of 
Fields. Such were the Columns, the Trophies, the 

F 3^ Aims 
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Arms hanged up on the Trunk of an Oak, and all the 
Monuments fet upon fuch Places as were become famous 
by feme great Event. Such were all thofe Symbols fo 
. jnuch ufed in Antiquity, which ranged them in Order, 
and made them their firll Writing (a). 

Painting and Sculpture were appropriated afterwards 
to reprefent Obje6:s that were not enigmatical, and t» 
give the Mind to undeifland the fame Things as ap- 
peared before the Eyes, This Method of inftrufling was 
the better received, as it required no Mailer, nor any 
Effort of the Mind or Memory to niakc it underftood. 

But the Meaning of all thefe Signs was vay much 
confined ; and a great deaPof Expence and Apparatus 
was often neceffary to intimate but a Tew Things. • 
IMuch Eafe was procured, and a large Field opened at 
laft, by the Invention of the Charaélers which reprcftnt 
the Articulations of the human Voice. For tlieie Aiti- 

* cuîations, though not rrfany in Number, are fafEcient 
ibr us to cxprefs any Thing by : Whence of Courfe it 
happened I that the few I^etteîs We have, to paint our 
Sounds, are like wife fuificient to reprefent and convey 

^ unto the Mind any Mcaniijg .whatever. 

'• Thefe Characters; aâ well as a great Number of th« 
Figures^ flitch hafl heretofore -fcrved as Signs, were in- 
graved, and hollowed out, fometimes cut in Relievo on 
Stone, on tâie fbfter Mctah, on Slate, Wood, and Tafclo- 
Books, done over with Wax. 

* They afterwards recurred, for greater 

^*fix^' B«lî'** ^^^^' *^ *^® ^'^''^ *^^^ ^^' *°' *^^ ^*^® 
* ^ Barks that may be taken off the inner 

Cortex of 7>ees, and which are by Nature prepared, 

one upon the other, to thicken fucceflively from Year to 

Year, whereby a new Circle is regularly added to thç- 

Wafs of the Tree. Thefe flight Barks were fometiirics 

cut into fmall oblong Squares, and then tied together 

by one of their Sides, and laid Face to Face, as we flill ^ 

djfpofe the Leaves of our Books. They frequently were 

, palted and tacked together, wherewith they formed a 

narrow, but very long Band, the Extremities of which 

(a) S«e tie firft Writio^ ofl^Uakiad* Hil^ory of the HeaTMt* 
I^axt I. 

they 
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they faftened to a Couple of Rollers, and as much of ic 
as' was unro'led on one Side, fo much was rolled up 
again on the other, to the End that you might have be- 
fore your Eyes the Place where the Lines you wanted to 
lead were written. The Length of the Lines was pro-^ 
portioned to the Breadth of the Roller. 

This Method of Writing not being very durable, it 
was advanta^jeoufly replaced by the Ufe of Membranes, 
that is, of Back and bheep-Jkins, which were, by proper 
Dreffing, rendei ed extremely fmooth and tough ; befides 
the Coavcniency of the Whitenefs, they had the additional 
Merit of a long Duration. The Kings of Mcmbraoa. 
FergaTfsus^ vvho brought this ancient Way Pcrgamenuxn» 
of Writing vefy much in Voguî, caufed 
thefe iv!3embrane5 to be called by the Name of Perga'^ 
mev^, which was altered fince, and corrupted into that 
of Parchment. 

They (lightly delineated the Figores of the Sounds of 
the human Voice upon th« above-mentioped Barks or 
FaTchoicnt; with fome coloureé Liquor fit to ftrike 
againfl the Coloiu' of the Membrane, and with a Reed 
cut iloping into a Point, and having a fmall Notch in that 
P^int to divide it into two, that the Liquor might flow. 
The largeft Feathers of Birds, the Iniide of which is 
fmooth er, and «b« Matter pliant, though not brittle, 
have, by Degrees, taken the Place ofRe^ds intirely. 

The Skins, fit to write upon, proved infufÉcient, on 
account of their fmall ' Quantity, to fupply all the Wants 
of Man, and write down the Thoughts of the Learned. 
Nothing was found eafier to be procured, or more con* 
venient in every Refpeo, than the inward Mçmbranek 
of a Rind of Rufh, that grow on the Banks of the 
Places where the Overflowings of the Ni/e terminate. 
This Plant went in the Eaft by the Name of Pat>er, (a). 

The Matter of thefe Barks being very brittle, they 
ftrengthened them by patting them, fometimes one finglp 
Piece upon another, fometimes feveral Pieces upon others, ca- 
king Care to keep the Fibres of one Layer one Way \ as for 
IflHance, from above downwards, aAd thofe of another, 

(a) PapyfQ5. Sec PMbtan escrelu Salmaf. ia 8ilir...Vol. 
It Page lOOJi fariC. ••s4^9 •.* . ^ ..> 

F 4 anQther 
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another Way, afe fiorn the Left to the Right (a). After 
they had thus pafted two or threefold the fcveral Strat* 
ot JBaiks, wherewith to make a Sheet of fome Subftance, 
tlie two Surfaces of them were done over with a very finei 
I'afle, that filled up all the Vacancies, to hinder the Itik 
Jrora finking and fpoiJing the Chambers. When thiy 
had a Mind to render a £ook made of thefe Ef^ptiam 
rafiC' boards more durable, they gave it a Body, and a 
iliil greater Firmncfs, wliich has prefcrved fome of thcni 
to oar very days. Such is the ColleOion of the Leitcri 
of St. Aufin upon Egyfttan Paper, which is as yet feen in 
very good Condidon in the Library of St. Qtrmain cks Prts, 

The Names of Carte and Carton^ that 

Orif Car- together, have been, and arc ft ill, con- 
ten, 'PajcT, ftandy given to all thofe which arc like wife 
livxc, Cible made of feveral Matters, applied and paiUd 

one upon another. The Word Pafer^ which 
meant properly that' Kind o( Egyptian Rufh, whofe inward 
Barks ferved to make the Sheet of Bcoks, has been, with« 
out any Interrtiptio.n, the Name of the Sheet we write 
upon, thought of a very different Nature. The Word DU 
////, originally ufed, as well as the Word Lièvre to cxprcft 
the fineil Bark of Plants, is found again in that of BiUi^ 
§^heque ; and, when alone, it figniiies the Livre far Ex^ 
tellence^ the Holy Scripture. 

The Egyptian Paper, anivcrfally ufed in all Place» 
about the MeMtetTanean, becaufe it facilitated the Im- 
portations of it, was long the greateil Riches of Alex^ 
iindria, and, by its gradual Decay, caufcd aftei*waid» 
the i^uin of that wealthy Town, now almoft reduced. 
40 nothing. It began to be lefs ufed in the eighth and 
ninth Centuries, and was at laft intirely laid afidc, hy 

the Introduction of a more iubltantial 

Cottnv-Taier. Paper. It is that which was then ir.ade 

Carta com nca, ^j^j^ Qotton bruifcd fmall, and reduced 

l^^ta'^^boLby-" to a Pafte. and then dried in Moulds, 

^ ' i^vhtre it affumed the Confidence of a 



4ea« 



ftight Sheet of Felt. 



,. ffa^ J^ 4s the Sikks of a Hwdle are dificied, .lrj«vei(k 
ctaics leragiiur. P^n. £Uf^. Nat. lib. j|» cap^ i.x^ 

But 
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• "But the EuropeaifA^ wha had not the Matter of tlrjs 
Paptr, Slid lent very, la^-ge Sums of Money into ^^, in 
Exchange of lb ufefoi a Cotrimcdity, tried to make, 

• with dieir Flax and. H«£rp4 a kind 0/ Paper equal in 
Goodncfs to that ntdde in ihe £all, uich the fhort and 
ivcak Threads of the» H»(k of the Cotton l>ee. ']'he 
Filaments of tht'ir Li»e and. Hemp appeared untradablc 
to tbem at firft, by their escéjÛive . Leng;th and Harcnels. 

.£ut they . at.Jail. £;)uDd, that when they had been ufid in 

Cloih, and rendered fup^jleby. wearing, they were per- 
fectly trJtttKible, A.kir4'af ;'Paper was at laft irade of 
them, ihai was no otherwiic» ioftiipr to. Parchment than 
in Point of Strengtk, .and was ûïpcrior to all the fore- 
going in point of VVhitcnef». A happy. Diftt>vcry this; 
which ^-cndered Hooks more durable by the Gocdntfs of 
the Matter; more eftTy tO" b© nuikiplicd on account of 
their cheap Price;- and more. Jcgible by the Oppclition 
of Coloiirs. Next to the Advantage reaped from it by 
the Sciences, let us not forget «leor ion ingthe Benefit ac- 
cruing fFona it to Europe in particular, 1 he Invention 
Qt' Rag-paper b.-oaght among u« this important Branch of 
Commerce, aboatthe. thirteenth and fourteenth Centuries, 
when all the Libraries began to be farnifj«L$i with if; 
nor was t'he immenfe MaUer of it fupplicd otherwife than 
wich a RifrafF^ whofe perfeéi Ufeleinefs caufed it to be 
thrown away with other Sweepings. . 

As the Ck>th is coarfe, âne« or middling, 
the Rags coming out of it^makie. Papcx of The Aîanner of 
diffcrcnc Degrees of Goodncfs. They be- ^,^'^^^ '^ 
gin by colicûing the Ragsi, and even, j:ick 
-up thofe that are flnng iotp the,. Street. Thcfe Rags are 
'heaped up, and |^t. into, a : Place for mellowing When 
fnfficiently mâceratied by the Water jjhey ^^^ ^^ p.j^ 
are made topafs through; the; 61ft Pt/^, 
which is «a large Moaar, liaed .with an iron Plate, 
wherein thty-^afe^* mia^d» by the i^lternatj Falling of 
feveral large- iron Moillets. 

This Parte, thus, mafhed, ii put into Ae 
fécond Pile. There 'it is: be^ben f^ as- to 5^?^';'^'"^ 
<hange its Colour, ^ and , ihe w a Jr ft Shade 
^f Whicends, Tliencc it is^put into wooden Biiis, where 

1? 5 . it 
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It dries tdfurely; and then it is laid op in Rcfenre to be 

iifed as Need requires. 

^, , . , When they have a Mind to work the 

4^orkims Pill ^^^«» '^«y êiv« it its laft Confiftence under 

wooden Nlailets^ that niaih it again in a 
third Mortar, called the working Pile. It palTes 
thence into a Vat of clean lukewarm Water, where it 
is (tirred feyeral Times^ that the Water may foak the 
«vhole Mafs equally. The Pafte is then £t for Ufe, and 
only wants being caft in the Mould. 

The Mould, which is to form the 
TheMouid, Sheet» by giving it its proper Widths 

©rlorm. Length, and Thicknefo, is a woodea 

Frame, filled within by a Platform of brafs Wires well: 
ftretchéd out, dofe to each other, and divided into equal 
Portions by fo many other fomewhat bigger Wires. 
There rifes above this iinall Hurdle> and commonly in 
two Places, a kind of Filligreeo, or Net- work, of 
Brafs or Saver, wherewith to imprint on the Sheet 
the peculiar Mark of the Manufacturer, and what fervea 
to fhew the Degree of Goodnefs of each Kind of Papcr^ 
One is marked with a Beii, and is called Bell-Paper, an- 
ether has Grapes, or any other the like Figure. 

The Mould, great or fmall,. fucK as we have ju(l de^ 
fcribed it, » dipt in the Vat; whence it carries away 
what Quantity of this white Pafle it can hoM upon its^ 
Bottom^a What happens to be ilopt upon the Borders of 
the Frame falls Off imo the Vat, by inclining the faid 
Frame. The whole Moiilure of- what fills the Bottom^ 
runs ont through the fmall Intervals of the Brafs Wires» 
The thickeft Part, which is an Heap of Filaments, pro- 
mifcuoufly and tverj Way complicated one ^Hh another 
vnder the Haéimers and Mallets, is laid hold of and^ 
fldptbythe Wire-Sieve: and this Matter, which but ap 
Inllant before was a' Flnid» has by that very Fluidit^r 
been difpofed to fmk to the Bottom pevfeâly level. It 
fuiks a fmall Matter, and thus £nds its proper Thicknef» 
in the exceeditfg of the Borders of the Fi ame above the 
Bottom,, in wfcich State it can no longer be called Rag» 
ox Lint. The fudden draining of, ail Moiûujre has* 



made a folid Body, a fmooth Mafs« a little well com* 
paflcd Felt perfcâly even It is a Sheet of Paper. 

A Workman, . called thé Coucher, ^- ^, 
receives it with its Frame from the The Coii<h«. 
Hands of the Dipper. He turns tbp Frame . upfid^- 
down, and makes the Sheet fall upon a -^^ r»:«.-- 
Picce of Felt, or of Stuff, fprcad on "^^^ *^'n«- 
purpofe to receive it : Then he covers it with a like 
.Piece of Stuff. The Dipper, however, has by this 
Time dipt another Frame into the Vat, a id he, at re- 
ceiving -iiack the iiifl Mould, delivers a fécond Sheet 
into the Hands of the Couc'acr, who lays it flît» and 
covers it as before. Thus they go, on, one with Dipping, 
the odier with Couching. When this Heap of alternate 
Pieces of Stuff and Sheets of Paper is arrived at the re- 
quifite Perfedion, it is put. into the Prefs to fcpeeze out, 
and turn into Water all the Moidure difperfed in the Body 
of eviry Sheet. 

Then comes the Layer, - who raifes ,-.,•, 
the Sheets, and lays them flat upon a ^j"^ ^^"' 
large fquare Board, called tl^e Lay board, where the Air 
increases their Strength, by drying them more and more. 
They are put in the Prel's a (ccoud Time, and dried, a- 
new upon Lines. 

The Foreman, who is at the Head of the Place where 
^he Paper i^ £xed, boils for fixtcen Hours together a 
kind of Glue made with leather Shavings aitd chiefly 
with Bits ard Scraps of P;^r,çhmenr, with a little 
Alluni : He then filtrates it throug^i a Straining-bag, and 
keeps it clear and lukewarm in a large Copper Kettle. 
•The Sheets are dipt into.it, then put in the Prefs agaiir, 
to force this fize into the largell Poies and Cavities of the 
•Paper, and throw the fuperHuous Pau of the Size out of 
the Heap of Sheet» preffed dpvvn. The Rerult of this 
important Operation is its hindering the Paper {xom Jtnk^ 
ing ; a Fault it is liable? to, when wet with any Ltquor, 
or not fufficiently fixed. It is., the -Nature of Fluidi in 
Cootad, to haye a Tendency to mix together by equal 
Portions. Whence it ^happens th^t ink, at its co*nin<^ 
upon a moill Paper, drives to jpiead equally around in 
the Fluid or Moifture it meets there. The Cafe is ftill 
,wprfe, -when there are Spaces, greater or lefs which hap- 
pe» 
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Pen fo remain between the Fibres of the Rags, whcd 
*he Ink will infallibly fp ead, when they have not been 
exactly fiiicd with Siîic. 

,^ . .From the Prefs the Sraed Sheets are 

hoh ^'"^ carried to the Drying Loft, whence they 

are put in the Prefs again. Then they 
Txie gathered in order to caft out thofe that are idefedlivc. 
The good ones pre fmoothed with a Stone iîightly rub- 
bed with Mutton-fat, and then foMed into two and ga- 

thered by twen ty - f» ur, which make up 
Pa cr^/^°^ the%/rr- All the Quires piied up are ' 

again put in the Prefs to hai'e their 
rougheft Extremities (haved off. • They are fomebmcB 
cut cxaf^îy fmooth, as it is ufual for Port paper and 
Books of Acccmpts. 

Twenty of thefe Qiiires put together, packt up with 
ccarfe Paper and Packthread, make what they call a 

J?r/T/;/. 7 he Paper, laid cp in Reams, is 
The Rcim. ^^^ ^ ç^^^^ ^„j laft Time in the Pref?, and 

then all is 4onç, 

Writing, of which Paper is the ccn)- 
Wniing* j^on Inftrument and one of the bell Means 

for us to communicate our Knowledge and Thoughts 
to each other, is. performed in four different Man- 
ners. • ' 

i« They ufe the Pen and Ink, or any 
Curteat W«» other - coloured Liquor ; which is called 
^^*'^* . current Writing. ' 

2. Orie may 'wri:e with Types of 
JixfcTs ^^*' Pewter, Lead, or "Brafs, which, being per- 
**^ ' foratèd and applied to Paper, are raadc 

u'e of in drawing with a Pencil, and in what Co- 
lour you pleafe. Figures agreeable to the Aperture ot 
the Metal. This Writing, though loftg and tedious in the 
i^iadice, is nex'crthelefs of fome Value, on account of 
the very great Neatnefs it may procure in the Perform»- 
;ance. We^are oTjIiged for it to the ftncient Monks, who 
•ufed to get their Livelihfeod by copying of Books. This 
iMethod was chiefly 'ttftd for Title-pages and initial 
JLettcrs. ■ . * . ' '■ « .. ■ • 

• • •* - « ' r 

3. Thejr 



3. They ufe wooden Boards and Cop- 
ier Laminas, commonly cailed Piatcs, (in Î^^J'*^ "" 
French Planches'*) on which they ddineated 

Letters or any other Figures which they thought fit? 
which brings ns back to the Invention of Engraving. The 
Hammer -of the Mint- men, the Signets and Se^ils are 
Proofs of the Antiquity of this kind of Writing ; bet they 
thought very late of adding the Help of the Ink and Prefs 
to them.' 

4. The iaft Kind of Writing is that '. . ' 
executed with moveable Charaôers, that «a»^ 
is, with caft Pegs or fmall Laminas of Metal, terniN 
nated by Letter» and other Marks in. Relievo. Thefe 
Laminae being ranged on a Frame, clofe to each other. 
and ofîêring to the Eye none but thofc Figures in Re« 
lievo, rectxvc only upon thefe Figurés the thick clammy 
Ink they have been rubbed withi There is then a Nc- 
ccflity that they (hould mark oat no otlrer Lines but the 
Strokes of thtfe Characters on the Paper pppLed to 
them with a Prefs This is what they call f rinting^ 

This Iaft Way of Writing both re- unites and I'urpa/Tes 
the Utilities of the three Oihers; for it offers to the l.ye 
a more regular CharaèUr, aiKl a better Lody of Letter 
than that of the cuîrent Writing. it Jias, Jike tlve 
third method, the Co veniency of quickly mullipl)ing 
Copies of the fame Piece ;' and ha5, as well as ilie 
fécond, the inelUmable advantage of uiing Letters, 
which being afterwards feparated and laid up in Re- 
fierve, will be ufcd many Times over, and {cry^ for 
•printing Works perfeftly difTimilar. 

Every Age and Nation has its Way of 
Writing. The lirflr Infpeélion of all thefe J^^-^J^'^ °^ 
different Letters caufes the learuing, or "'''^fi* 
even the bare ;«adiEg of them to be looked upon as a 
moft difficult Talk. J he Whole is neverthekfs' fo ytry 
iimple and eafy> that we ought not to dtprivc.ourfclves 
-either of the Facility of Writing tolerably, or of that of 
reading the Manufcripts of t'^ feveral Ages. 

» 

* The (âme Wend PlaocU is «C^l ia Fzcscli tat a Gkf |ct-PUtt, 
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The fame Motives, that make us pre* 
Tli«Neeriuty ^^^^ oorfdves to oiir Species with Decency 
Lable"w^**' ^^ ^» intelligible Language, engage us 

to ilady to arrive at a legible ^ well as jt 
neat and well ordered Way of Wiitiog. None but thofe, 
who refpeél no-body, and thi-.k themfelvcs exempted 
frçm all Regards due to Society, can well negleû hav- 
ing a toler^Ie Hand-writing. 

As to the Manufcrîpts and Infcriptions 

Y*^^. *y of paft Ages, no Law obliges us to -rea4 

Manulcxil^ , tliem and keep a Correfpordcnce with 

tbofe who lived before us. £ut, when à^Ç- 
tttute of this trifling Talent, we have at hand all 
Monuments, without being able to make ourfelves the 
-wifer for it. Our Fathers fpeak to us a hundred dif- 
fercnt Ways; and we feem affcôedly to aVoid under- 
ftanding them. We are forced to have Recourfe to the 
Eyes and Fidelity of others, in Things which frequently 
oc<:ur, and with regard to laterefls in which Miftakcs 
are dangerous* 

'^^ ^^^ ^^ Writing runs on Prindples 
WthS welU ^»«> ^ ^ny Capacity. Inftead of begin- 

ning with learning how to (hape the fcvc- 
*al Charadlers cither of the old round Writing, or of 
the modern Italian Letter, or of the Running- hand, 
the Succefs of which Method is very uncertain ; there 
is a (horter, and genel"ally a furer Way for any kind of 
Writings whatfoevcr, which confifls in accuiloming the 
Hand ior feveral Months together, to the makirg of the 
three Strokes, which are the Eilements of all imaginable 
Çharafters. Thefe are the full Stroke, the Hair-ftroke, 
and the mixed Stroke. The Thing is prefently under- 
ilood by any Scholar. As to the Performance, it may 
be either brilliant or only tolerable. The former pro- 
ceeds from a happy Difpofition, and a great Flexibility 
in the Joints of the Fingers. The tolerable and infallible 
Succefs of the Performance depends upon -the holding aivd 
cutting of the Pen, of which thefe elementary Strokes 
are the Effedls. As foon as the Wrift and fingers are 
inured to this flight Exeircife» all. i^ ëoné. In tWa or 
three Months Time^ and often in 'kfs/ -And "Wkhotit 

havinj; 
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having as yct attempted the fhaping of any Letter, you 

are agreeably furprized tor fee the Hand at once effedUiig 

all the Charaâers you are pleafed to demand of it, 

merely becaufe they are all compofed of the three Strokes 

k has rendered familiar to itfelf: 

Howfoevcr eafy it may be to make for 
oneièlf in a little Time an Alphabet of the A Mean* o^ 
Writing of every Age, whereby to decy- ^^'ffi'^^S 
pher all Sorts of Monuments, we aftsally ^^1^^'' *^ 
want a Paleography, that is, a CoIle6lian 
of old Writings, tiiat may be at Hand, and eafily obt:ûn- 
cd. I thought my felfobiigedi my dear Friend, to procure 
you this Help, by fending you IhoFt Imitations of the 
Manufcripts of every Age; becaufe, if we have not 
early Occafion» to take a Liking to them, we are 10 
great Danger of enjoying this Advantage too late ; and 
k iffflill more common never to enjoy it at all. 

As we are fpeaking here Only of the Diverfity of the 
Charaders from one Age to another ; it is perfedly in» 
different to you whether I borrow my Samples from the 
Latin 'I ongue, or from the Frcnchy Italian^ or other 
Manufcripts. I fhall perhaps have rendered them in one 
Kefpe^t more inviting to you, by chufing them as much 
as lay in my Power amcaig the Monuments of our Mo»^» 
ther Tongue. Whilft you fhalJ fee how Writing changes 
by tracing it back in Anti^tKty fron» Age to Age, it will 
perhaps be a Kind of Plcafore to you to have as many 
Specimens of the Progfei* of our Language, and to ob» 
ferve by what Degrees it more and more fwerves from 
our modem Tongue, till it lofes itfelf at laH: in the 
Latin^ which is its principal Source; The Hiflory of 
our Tongue not being as yet made, we n>ay in thi» 
Manner make a Kind of prellmiaary Sketch of it to^ 
ejBiriêlveft. 
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TTie French' P a L £ o g r a p lî r. 

TH E French Tongue, to tkc MonumeiXs of wh'ch 
we may very well corfciw ourlclv^cf» has /rom 
i^ge to A^c changed its \vjiting and i urn. The 
Writing of the Beginninc; of the. Hxtvcnik Ccr. ury, and 
of the latter End" of the iifiéciuh^ wh»n .the An of 
Printing was invented, is the crxtl cifàcujtof all, thongh 
the le att remote fiotn our.Ai^c. Tht; Ijiiciipticn, aiid 
even thç Mftnufcriprf, become more and -ii.oic legible 
as we go fitther ba<k. ^The latter o^ them becomes 
the fame with that of Medals» and is not diffcicnt from 
the an.'ient Romcn Chara^cts; as tiie Fnmù Language 
itfelf draws nearer and nearer the Latin Tongue from 
which it fprang. 

7 he Romans berominç; Makers of Spain ^ and the 
^Gnuls, introduced the Li?//» thtre ; and the. G^/i/i having, 
as well as the Spavijhy bt;en a great while Members of 
the Empire, forgot their ptcu'iar Language entirtly, (a) 
^fing no other than that of the Remans, I'hiis did Lai in 
bvjcome the Mother of the Sfanijh and French Tondues. 
They rcfpcftively ftill have Features that diilirgiifh 
-them ; but a confiderable Gcound of Refemblance cuuics 
them to be kr, own again for Sifters. Let us follow the 
giadual Progrefs of our ow^a. Several Roma» Emperors 
lefided in the Gajfis^ Long .i;efore t^en), the Rowan 
Armi' s, the Prefers of the Gauls and their Cqurt^^ had 
accuiloraed thcli; Nntions to the ur^erûanding of Latin^ 
Law-St'its were pleaded ^d all .public Aé\s «.litten in 
that Language. It was the fame with the Prayers of 
the Church and the Inftruatons in -the fourth Century. 
fieliûé^,(}il6qbence and the Roman Literature had been 
long cultivated in the Schooh ' of Bwrdtau::^ Lyons^ 

(a) Sec Beiaard Al Irct^ de Ori^n. Ling. Caftelkix* 
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Aulun, Bejançotty and Rhehns. There was fuch an Emu- 
lation and good Succçfs there, that St. Hîeromt and other 
foreign Writers make very great Encomiums on them. 
CjrncUus Frontony an Orator of the fccoud Century, calls 
the School at Rkeims by the Name of Ne^w Athens (a) 

All Pérfôns liberally educated did then fpcak Latin^ 
.and the common People underflood it. Nay, the People 
themfelves fpoke it at laft, and even fpoke no longer any- 
other, as it was the only Language ufed in Commerce, 
and generally fpoken both by the Heads of Families^ 
among the (^auls^ who had long ago been Roman Citi- 
zens, and by their Slaves, who had no peculiar Lan- 
guage of their own. But the Multitude altered the Purity 
of the Roman Tongue, either by conftrufpg it wrong ac- 
cording to the Genius of their ancient Gaulijh Language» 
and the Gibberidge of their own Provinces \ or by inter- 
mixing it with many Terms conwnonly ufed by the bar- 
barous Nations who fettled among. them, or fj^juincd 
long in the Gaiils\ or« by ncglcéUhg, aSs thefe Barbarians 
did, the Regularity of inflexions and Genders; or, in 
fhort, by pronouncing the Latin Words fp as to caufc them. 
to be millaken for another Language, Such are thefe 
Words, which we frequently^find murdered, when written 
as they are pronounced j Ovmehs fotOmmlus, urn for unus, 
bons for bo nus ^ fre^voire, or pre-vere, fpr Prfjbyter^ aerums 
for adoremus^ Ramans for Romanus, -&c. 

In the like Manner the Francs, who mixed and dif- 
perfed among the Gauls^ of whom they were neither 
the Enemies nor the Conquerors (b), forgot iheir Teutcnie 
or German Lan gun [re. Jtwas hardly ufed any where but 
at the Court of the Kings of France^ becaufe they were ' 
of German Families, and the Lingua^ Franca could not 
be difpenfcd with, in^fuch Affairs as had any Relation to 
the Provinces about the River Rhine, where no qthei; 
Language was fpoken. But the Francs, in their learn- 
ing the Reman Language with the GfiW/, conformed 

(a) Illx Veftrae Athenae DatocoEtoro. ^ Sec Notiti^ 

Orbis aniiq. Chriftoph. Cellar, iirticul. Rlit-mî. -» 

(1>) See ihc £ft«UiihQicat of t^e Fxcach Mo&aichy by Mr. Du Bos^ 
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themfelves to the vulgar Ufe, without minding the Re- 
gularity of the Latin^ being moil of them military Men, 
and making no great Ufe of Letters. 

Thus was formed the Roman vulgar Larguage, al- 
ready ufcd in the Time of the firft Race of our Kings, 
among the Commonalty of the Gcufs and Franks, who 
were become but one Nation under the Name oi Frai^çoîs. 
They even continued to call it Serwû Romanus^ to 
diilinguifh it from the Franc or German Language, a* 
wdl as from that of the Goths and Bourguignons ^ and 
from a Language, which a Nation obliged to leave Great 
Britain had brjought into the moft we llerl y Province of 
France^ now called Bretagne, The Accent, which i aifcd 
.the Pronounciation of the Penultima of Woi^s, very often 
caufed the Vowel of the laft Syllable to be fupprcfTcd, 
Thus the S an Bus Spirit us was pronounced and wrote fo 
as to caufe the fifeai u to vanifh. They then pronounced 
Sants Efperits, as is fecn in all the ancient Symbols, 
Whence the Habit of calling the vulgar Language 5^- 
mo Romans, caufed the Name of it be abridged into that 
eï Romans or Romance. This laft one fixes and-prcfervcs 
the ancient Pronunciation of the Other. 

71ie Councils, which defire the Pattors to înftruâ their 
Congregations in that popular Language rather thanirk 
good regular Latin which was lefs underftood by the 
Multitude, call it very frequently the Roman Roflio 
(a) or plainly the Rufiic, Nay, the very Latin of the 
Man of Letters, accultomed to this mxA^^x Jargon, could 
not fail of being much influenced by it, in its Turns, 
Words and Terminations. 

One is amazed at the Barbarifm which reigns through- 
out the Stile of the Rifuarian Laws^, of the Salic Laws 
or Regulations of the Fr«rfi& Tribe*, called 5tf//V Tribes, 
of which the Family then rejgning was ; and in the fet 
Forms of the Jurifprudence of the feventh ard eighth 
Ages. A' better Tafle fhx)ve to revive under Charlemagne- 
and his firft SuccefTors, which decayed. aftei wards, and 
gradually fell with their Authority. 

ft 

(a) Se» the Coimdis of Tours aad Mntz in the nlatK Century. Se^ 
l'fiiiÀet. and the Ptc&cC of the Qlgifary of Du-Caoge. 

The 
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The Habit, which the Lords of .Manors took in the 
tenth Century and the following, of deciding their owit 
private Quarrels themfelves, and of making War againft 
one another upon every Trifle, either in Company with 
their Vafl^ls againft thofe of the'rr Enemy, or in fingle 
Combats; ahd the long Voyages and Travels, or 
Crufades afterwards undertaken towards recovering the 
Holy Land, caufed the Love for all Studies to be totally 
laid'afide, They, at thefe Times, looked upon the 
poor Latin which helped as yet a few People to under- 
ftand the Prayçrs of the Church, and to write down the 

' judicial A^s and Deeds, as a Kind of learned Language. 
But thia Latin, no lefs barbarous though lefs énergie 
than the Romance, had at lail the ill Fate of not being 
fpoken at all. It took its Refuge in the Schools, from 
whence arightTafte has often tried to drive it, and where 
it has always endeavoured to keep itfelf up under the 
Shelter of Cuilom. But being no longer underflood by 
the Nobleman and Chiarcn, and much lefs by thé 
Peafant, the vulgar Language began to be much more 
ufcd in Things relating to the Publick. It became 
more ufual than before for giving Inftrtiôion. The 
Cuftom was introduced of writing in Romans i and the]^ 
called Romans, or Romance, or Romancier, whatever was 
written in the vulgar Language, Profe or Verfe. It was 
no Difgrace to any Hiftory or Sermon to fay that they 
were written in Romans, It was the fame as faying they 

. were written tn François \ an Expreffion that would not 
have been jufl in the Beginning of the Monarchy, when 
this lad: Word fhould have fignified, not indeed thd 
vulgar Language of the Trench, but the old Lingua Franca 
or German, which they had ceafed to fpeak. The 
Chivalry-Tales, that were made purpofcly to amufe the 
Croifes when they had nothing to do, being well received 
every where, the Romans, in its Turn took more Favour 
than ever. They talked of nothing but reading* or 

' writing the Romans, which figni£ed a Love for the read^ 
ing or compoiing French Books. Thefe Books, full 
mod of them of imaginary Adventures, poved accept- 
able from the very Facility of underftandmg them, and 
from a Refult of their Conformity with all ttte Difordeta 

> ofthehaman Heart» 

This 
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This is the 0iortcft Summary that can poflibîy be 
^iven of the Birth and Progrefs of our Language. Let 
us now come to the feveial Writings that have tranf- 
t:;itied the Monuments of it to us. tkre we may either 
come from the carliell Times of the Mona'-chy down to 
our prefent Age, or begin by the Manufcripts of th« 
latter Agee, and go back a!terwards to thofe of tho 
foregoing. This laft Proceeding fcems the more com- 
modious, as the Language of the Monumeuts,' con- 
neftcd with the latter Age, is Icfs remote from our Ufage 
than what weirt before, and does nevertheltfs fym- 
pathife with what is immediately above ir, tR0vi;ih to 
give an Infight into it. Thus does every A^e facilitate 
Accefs to the foregoing. We gradually arrive to ihe 
very Time wheh our French is hardly to be known, and 
could never be undci flood with this Int.ocuflion. 
TKis Order is necefTaiy to help us to undeuftaud whsti» 
written in our Language, nor does iç in the Itait prtju* 
dice the Reading of what is wri:ten in another; the 
French^ PrcninciaT, Gafc&on, CnfiUian, and Italian Lan- 
guages having no other Charaders than the Latin^ 
which gave Birth to them all. 

7ht Writing ana Language oÎ ihe XVI andC 

JCV CfiNTURIfS. 

I. Tr* HE Monuments of the ' Writing which is 
J called Gothic (in Englifh the Black Letter) and 
which ought to be called Qcniany are, as well as thole 
of the Language of the fixtccnth Centuiy, fo numerous, 
and oÉer thcmrtlves fo frequently to every Eye, that one 
or two SampLs will be {\Â\^ fufiicient here, Thi^ Clia- 
radier, efpcc:ally the large one, which is that of the 
Infcriptions, is in Reality very regular, fince it agrcjcs 
with the principal Elfeds of the Pen vvell cur and held.. 
But, for war^t of adding jîo the full and the Hair llrckcs- 
that which is called the mixt Stroke, in order to fn.coch 
the PafTage from the one to the other by a grace! ui 
Roundingi this Charadler has been rendered fo biiJ ly 
with Angles, faces. Points, and needlefs Hooks> that 
Û is pot to be couceived how it took PoiTeilion of all the 

1^ ■ Iûfcript.ous^ 
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lit a^tyxat ^ 0i6t ouoùr petite te(lt (t |ct« 
c^e >e taquLttU fMta^taatmaat (k. o^^e^ 
i^tmt ou^ Q lit (S^mireit&tf eoitree^ (t o^u^, 
^i$e ftv^ (t it(n) cauej fee nafeau^ ou ^ 
uctte aittjfï c^iu ^5 eftoient enf (!i^ Cte wm 
c$oiiere«ji:re(te6'(tjHc$e0^ta> Opttc^f ct 
tffxxtt CO t Confl (i.^e|Tepteô fitt tefbe fe ïco 
epmrt (t qua|t cotfte^fCoip C^rYatncton^^? 
^ cpm^^gtod fee coujb^o (t ^e f&me comme 
^\xx}^ fîcuf Éea §anc()e<^ fonguea (r ejlenCuegr 
fee cui/JVoT (a^es (t tl^amue^ tant p Ar î> e - 
6eit«^ que pat b^Qom fe« vavetj ampfto^ 
fec«y(t ejVe6u3 fee (ïitiCjt^ atnpCi^6 coutèet^^ 
/t btelfeeo tSme ï^ung cerf^ teeimnffte am^ 
pCecf (T |ftc§e6[ (t pCaineoiie poif «jtee toinc^ 
twree îie^y vatnBcojg^toflTea (t-nop c^awitcc- 
ptac^atn^c be^ Gn^feè a fo. (em66Siiee b%3 
Oen^ tes Uggfe^ ton>é ffetmee (i 6ten ftc^ 
^ ait $nttietfe£6ettunt &« inem^ec aacot|i<3^ 
ptopoxcionnej tanterj totv^xxtuz quep tar = 
^eutr ^ ait aa0t Ce cof feue (tfoitttyj^tof^ 
Çttxv^cte fe(tomac*J?ott fe Cr§etutf pfuo 
ÇattCtpat^emete que pavl^euant ainjV 
que fe c erf ^ ' 
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Commet ta fiffe au to;> b mtveC - 
jgon pctbit a e|>te rorae "be/l^aujne c 

3ft eft cBtcmi tef^tfte^*t^tfpùi^nt ijuf Ce 
t<>r^arrftgî auovt Wii^|^6fe^(r^oitèut te 
rD)i bclpaiijne ei) AuoirÔne.C^tpdur tnt^ 
eut^ tftitt tctCt qutmieut^c: fupptatirdit|\ 
/r conttefvjl tp^uife ïung (emitear et otta 
auet pec am8a(]rabeut& f mtfj^M^ter qui ep 
t«n?t ^rig e ue|qite et îieu^ tfatîa t£t ne ^e- 
milii^ poc (e te m^YiarcitgJ teurfi|Vgt5t 
donneur et^ratttv4ipe«iS^e fitter l^urop 
fccftpaxtittttttttft atettmerent damteu^ 
quetCf«s peureat .€ft pat cf\ftcxtLÎ tamfttee 
4 pen|oit que Cè^parottee |T?tt/Tent pontet 
U*^x fuvtnt ttatx^ tvois tdute pout^eoir 
tt tecjar^et: teuce eontenSeee >0nett obiut^ 
q au^matif) 6e tO)^^e|paiAiie i|[ tft^it >ep'- 
c^m^e reç^orhdtt ta contetutce >ie(ifir0 ^ te^ 
^at)»a que quont Pet) foCn^ tatn|nee qtief - 
tr ne teur te|^onbtttteflr que entre /le^ene 
et eftdtt fiiete et>e^tmit pott maieCoifh» 
e/lKHir ^umdt!^ et >ej2;f3t c#urt#p/le pC^Kne 
et (Htu^Kt ^m^fement U^tSit tt U p^ttt; 
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lofcnptions, and; of ir.oil Printing-houfcs, from the 
Middle of the * fifrecnth Centary quite to the Middle of 
t\\c fallowing- Thé It altar s never would make any 
Ufe of them, ard alir.oll all the Nations of Europe^ 
cither from their Example, or from a right. Dlfccrn- 
ment, have reafTamed the Rmuin Charafter, the Ground 
of wh'ch is found again in every A^t-S though with 
greater or lefs Vari'ïties. 

II. This Cro/^iV Letter, printed 'n th'j Beginnirg of 
the fixceenth Century (a)^ is the current Writing of the 
preceding Age. As your Eyes are not ace u {lorn ed to thai 
Character, you may refid the hiltoricâl Sample hereto 
annexed in our own Way of Writing, by means of 
which the Reading of th^ other will become a mere 
Pailime. 

§ Comfftent la file au rci ^ Arragqn pirdU a (miiTe) être 
TDjKt lEfpa'gfte, 

11 eft contenu es gifles ^V.ffaigne que le Roi d'Arrngon 
tt'voît deux fil les y {ff 'vouliU le foi dEfpaine en mfuoît une^ 
(^ four mieux eftire celle qui mieux lui p lai roi t^ fi fe con" 
irejifi en guife d^zttig fer*viteur 6f alla a'vic fes amhajja» 
ieurs l^ Mejfagés qui étoient ung c*vefque £sf deu::^ barons: 
(jf ne demandex pas fe le Roy (TArragon leur fili grant hon» 
veu'r ^ grant jbje. Lez fiïks du Roy s* api>ayeilkrent ^ . fe 
utournèrent au mieulx quelles feureut: £9* par efpéciat . 
Tainfnéê qui penfoit que les paroles fuffent fsur elle. Si 
furent leant trois jours pour meoir & regarder leurs coûtât 
nances, dont il ad'vînt que au matin le Roi d'Efpa'gne qui 
ijioit defguife regardait la contenance d'elles j fi regaràa que 
quant len falita Vainfnée^ elle ne leur refpondit riems que 
entre fes de^jts^ ^ eftoit Here £3* de grant port : mais fin 
feur Jjioit humble U de grant court oy fie plaine ^ l^ Jaluoit 
humblement le grant i^ le petit. Après il regarda que une 
fois les deux feurs jcuùifnt aux tahUs (Trick track) a*vec deux 
cbevalierj : mais Vainfnee tenfn à fun des che'valiers ^ 
Iw' mena forte fin y (finîfhed the Game by making him 
Reproaches.) Mc^rfà'feUr moins née (youngeft) qui 
avoit auffi perdu, ne fcdfoit femblant de fa perte, a ins 
fjtloit auffi bonne chiere (Countenance, Reception,) comme 

(a) See the Book of-tlie CkcTaUet ie U Totx, Paris» xsi4< 
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fi elle eut' tout gaignè» Le roj iPE/paigne qui regarda tcutl 
fe retira à coftè Is appella/es geru^ I5I leur dijï, Vouz,/ca*ve» 
que les Rcys de Ejpûigne ne les J^oys de Frarce ne fe doi<vent 
pas marier par coh*uoitife, fors Kollemcnt à femme _ de hennés 
meurs, bien nU CJ* taÙlie de 'venir à bien fcf a honneur^ i^ 
pour ce fay *veu ces deux filles l^ regardé leurs manières ^ leurs 
guifes : Li nu Jemhle que la plus jeune eft 'la plus humble is^ 
la plus courtoifiy ^ né'efi pas de fi haultain courage^ ne de fi 
bculte manière comme VaiifuUy fi comme fay pu afarcevoir^ 
l^ peur ce prennex la plus jeune : car je la efiis. Si luy 
rcfp07îdirent : Sire, tainfnce efi la plus belle ^ fera plus 
grant honneur a ^vous de a'vatr lainfnée que la plus jeune : 
{^ il refponSt que il n^efloi nul honeur ne nul bien terrien 
nui refcmblafi à bonté i^ a bonnes Tnears, ^ peur efpeciai à 
humllefj'ey and pour ce que je lay leue la plus humhle ^ Ut 
plus courtoife je la vueil aïoir : ^ ainfi tefieut, 

III. Thrt Writing îs of the Beginning of the fifteenth 
Century, or of the End of the fourteenth. It was taken 
but of a Manufcript on a Paper of the Abbey of St, ViBor 
at Pas'isy wttrh contains, i. A Colleûion of Morali- 
ties ; 2. A Tranilation of 7ully% Book de SeneÛitte^ the 
lail Sheet whereof bears Date 1405, 

Comme Pen 'veult jcuer aux ecbcs^ Ten les preni en un 
fachctf àf fait on au jeu pîufieurs perfonnaiges^ . i^cjrf, 
RoynSy Chevalières y îff Villains {^iHlani^ the Country- 
Peoplc) ^ après le jeu les remet on eu fachet (in the 
Bag) ou Icn les prinjï: £3* advient Aucune foii que celui qui 
^ efté Roy au jeu efi an fons du fachet, -Auffi joue Notre 
Seigneur de nous, qui nous prent en la terre touz nuz ^ 
nous mè( en di'vers eftax au mon monde , ^ à la mort refout 
tous hommes en te ne : car autant a It poure (the poor) ci 
terre comme à le Roy, 

IV. and V. Nothing Is more ftrîftîy conneÛed with 
^hc Hiflory of the Progrefs or Changes .of Writing, 

than the admirable invention of the Art of Printing, 

which took Place about the Middle of the .fifteenth 

Century, and quite changed the Face of Society, by the 

many Broches of Liearaing it fpread among Men. 

I. 
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TM^t wj ^a |àcÇet ou feij 6es^ jmnjl «£t a= 
mcHt (Uicuue fc^$^ i\A)^ ce66ttv qttt a ejU 

fet tm^ Hi:^ et -MO vK^r ê^^ms e/lo^ <vh 
tiiM^e et <v &v Hiort38efôtit tcmj ôoeset) 
65e cor aiMxutta Ce pourc cit l^ cSÏhc 
<vCe?Cov» 

pnt 1)00 opnfciîbx3 (Vnitîlac côpletû etad 
euCelna^^eiinduihritiacutvtate Olaj^n^ 
pcrjohaniie ft«ft cfaïc et |5etraCcWf (ï&r be 
g^rnfbe^ clericû biocel' eiiifcUj eft confii^ 
inadt. Anne încAmacois bmce. M.cccc \x\\ * 
Jntng'îliaaflumpcSïs^î»(è tJimni^ marie* 

^cipit fpeculu hxmtatve tatuationis 
^n qtia pat> caf^ l)(ns ^moVrepaliots 
1ht boc fpeculo-poteft])omo côf^are 
tp ob cauCi creator oim bectemtl)oi= 
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In a very fine Manufcript Copy of the Coîleftion of 
the Canons of Gradan^ which is very cuiioufly kept in 
the Library of the Cele/îine Mooks at Paris^ the Tran- 
fcriber, who acquairits the Reader with both his Nam« 
and Country, declarw^s moreover that he was bufy one 
a;îd twenty JMonths together about iinifhing this Copy. 
At thvit Rate, we mud either imploy four thoufand 
Copiers for nearly two Years, or have only one Copier 
at a Time during almofl eight thoufand Years, to have 
the four thoufand Sets of. the faid Collection that may 
. now-a-days be furnilhed in lefs than four Months, and 
be diflributjd into the Hands of the Public at once. 
No body was bet:cr acquainted with or fet the Hiftory 
of this glorious Difcovery in a clearer Light than the 
celebrated frithcmius^ who had frequently conver/ed on 
that Subjeâ. with Peter ^choiffer of GcmjhHmy Partner to 
the firll two Inventors, without the Induftry of whom 
the new Projedl might perhaps have funk again into 
its former Obfcurity. We fliall chiefly depend here 
Dpon his TeHimony and the Original of Printing, as it 
is related in the fécond Volume of his Annals of the 
Abbey of Hir/auge^ according to which there is no 
Doubt but John Guttenberg (a) of Menthe had, about 
the Year 1440, the firfl Idea of this new Art. He fpenc 
. his Ëflate about it without Succefs, and then took for his 
Partners John Faujïe, a rich Merchant of the fame 
City, and Peter Schciffer (b) of Gerjtjheim, a Clerk of 
the Diocefs of Alentz. Fau/le^s Money and the Inge- ' 
nuity of the young Schoiffer, who had devoted him^lf 
to his Service, gave Birth to fome firfl: Works already 
. very tolerable ; the moil famous of which are the Com- 
• pilation (c) of the Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, ^c, of 
. John Genoa^ and the Miroir du Salut de rthmfm (d)y 
which is a rhiming Profe in very indifferent Latin^ wiçTi 
lineal Figures without Shades at Top of the Pages, Thele 
£rft Impreffions were made upon wooden Plates, in the 
fame Manner as had already been done in Cl^ina aqd 
.Japan. They wrote and drew upon a tranfpare^it 

(a) He was alfo named Gensfleifch and Zamjungen: 

(b) In Germati, the SKephexd, the Hgrdfman| 0|4lt(V 

(c) Catbolicon Johannis Janucn^s* 
ii) Specolvm huauuia} Salvationist^ 
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Sheet of Paper, whatever they thought fit. Then they 
did it oyer with .1 fine Pafte on. the Side of the Figures, 
and clapped it thus upnn a proportionable Plate. By 
this Means the Figures and Charaélers 1Î ill appeared, but 
in ai inverted Situation, and from the Right to the Left» 
When the i'sper wr.s very d>y, they cut oŒ with proper 
edge I'o.^ls all the Wood which furrounded the StroEies 
ct the Letrcr, and t'le Out -lines ot the Figures. This 
Wo)d being hollcw^rd to a fufRcient Depth, fo as that 
the out-jetang St okes might be ibmewhat in relievo 
with regard 10 the Ground, they fmcared all tJie Lines, 

•thus railed above the Ground, over with a prcti.y thick 
kind of Ink, of which they had much ado to îiX the 
Compoficiou and exad Degree. A Sheet of Paper fprcad 
over the Whole, and gently applied to it with either a 
Culhion or a Prefs, took off the Print of the Figures and 
Letters, the re!l being a white Ground to them. They 
all appeared in their true Pofition and flood the natural 
Way jrom the Left to the Right, when the Sheet was 
f aken off and turned up. Doing the fame without Con- 
fulion on the orher Side of the Leaf was no eafy Matter ; 
and, in oider to fell thefe Prints the dearer by giving 
thtjm the Appearance of Manufcrlpts, they printed on 
the Refii or Forepart of a Sheet, and then on the Verjo or 
Back of another. The Two white Sides were oppofite, 
and, by clapping them one ujwn another with Italic, you 
had a Sheet wrote on both Sioes as ufual. The Copy of 
the Miroir du Salut, which is in the Library of the Cp- 
IfjUne Monks at Pa.isy has this Particular in ic, that the 

■ Sheets have not been pafted together, and the two 
printed Sides are always backed with two white ones, 
with an Intention to clap them one again ft the other 
with Pafte; which betrays the Aitifice of tlie firft 
Work. 

Our Workmen were fooa tired with this Method. An 
îll-paftcd Sheet made them lofe a whole Copy when the 
Plate was worn out. Befides, thcfe carved Plates could 

'{tjy^ but for one fingle Work. Thofe Inconveniences^ 

togtther withihe Smallnefs of the Profits, raifed in the 

Mindi of one^ of them, (perhaps of John faufity as the 

Words of lirithemius feem to imply, (a)^ the Thought of 

(a) Ge&er iuTcatoas prioii Johanxiis Fa((« 

Woiking 
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working with feparate Charadlers, that might be aflem- 
blcd, then difunited, and farted for the Printing of feve- 
ral Sheets of the fame Work, and then ufeâ again for 
other Books. Bût the wooden Pegs terminated at Top 
by a Chara^ler in Reikt/c^ being fucceffivély blackened, 
waihed, dried, then moiftened, fwelled and dried over 
and over, were fbon worn out at the Comers and conii* 
derably altered. New Difficulties arofe as they proceed- 
ed. They had rccourfe to feveral Metals. They tried 
to cail in Moulds fmall Columns of Lead or Copper ter- 
minated each by a Letter. But Lead and Pewter proved I 
both too foft. Iron and Copper were too brittle, and Co \ 
the Whole remained rough, uncouth, and of bad Ser- 
vice. The ingenious S<bDiffèr filled his Partners with 
Joy, by fliewing them Punchion» of the exafleft Pro- 
- portion, which he had contrived to form the Hollows, 
and by fucceeding in the Mixture of fuch Metals as 
were fit to make Charadters in Reltt^voy fo as to correft 
the Acrimony of a Metal by the Softnefs of another, 
without hindering the Compofition from being of the 
requifite Hardnefs. Now we are arrived at the Per- 
feàion of the Art. Faufte was fo afFedted by it, that 
he gave both his Daughter and Fortune to Schoijetf who, 
after the Death ofGiaiem^g and Faujfe, went on with 
and kept up Printing ztMintz. The firft and moft va- 
luable Fruits of this laft Difcovery were the fine Bible, 
compleated in the Year 1462, of which Faufie brought 
a Number of Copies to Farit, where they are ftill pre- 
ferved. 

The Article IV. Frafens hot Opufcuhm^ &c. is the 
Note put at the End of this Bible by Faufte and 
^choiffer (a) 

Tne Article V. is the Beginning of the Miroir du 
Saluf^ which is now in the Convent of the Celefline 
Monks at Paris, They fliew at Harlem a Copy of the 
feme Speculum, printed likewife on Wood, 

There is fome Reaf:n for wondering^at not finding * 
any Names of Printers in the Pieces printed on Wood, 
and at not fteing the Name of Guttemherg at the End of 
the fine Bible printed with caft Letters, The Reafon 

(a) After ad Eufebiém Ltt the Word indujîr'ù U «dverbial, and 
reters to çft (onfummatutK^ 

\ G of 
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of the fipft Oiniflipa is, that thefe Men had a Mind to 
let their Prints ftill have the Look of and be thought 
Manufcripts^'and concealed both their Na«ie and new 
Art, in order tp repay their Charges by Hill felling their 
Copies upon -the Footing of fo many Manufcript Co- 
pies- The Reafon of the other Omiflion is, that G»/- 
iembcrg^ having been- condemned to pay to the Partner- 
ihip Advances which he-thought himfelf not obliged to 
pake, took a Diflike-to it, ai?d left his Partners, even 
befpre the Year 1 45 Ç . He went and. refided fuccefiivel y 
at Strajhourg and JJcirUm, whence he came back to 
MentZy where he died about the Year 1468. The 
Eilablifliment of his Printing-Houfe at Sirûjhourg, where 
he worked, in Company with jfphn Menul^ and at Har-^ 
htrij yvhere he very likely worked in Company with 
Laurence Coftery gave Birth to the poilerior Notion that the 
Cradle of Piinting was to be looked for in either ofthefe 
Towns ; and it has alfo given Birth to the. fine Stories 
made of Cofler, v/hom ^Faufie- had deprived of both his 
Plates and the Honour of tfie In^vention; and of M?;//^/, 
whom Gemfiiifch ufed in the fame Manner, in order to 
communicate the Whole to Guitemherg, although 
Gcnsjleifeh and, Guttemlerg be' but one and the fame Man. 
In the fine Bible of 1462, in the Pfalter of 14575 in 
'TuIiys-OJic(s of 1 465, and in a great many other Works, 
Faujie ana Schoeffer ^rc ahya-ys found in Company till 
1466, when ^chocffer appears alone^, after the Death of 
his Father-in-Law. They not only printed their names 
at the Head of the Works, but alTumed the Honour of 
the new Invention to themfelves ; and really the Thing 
could no longer be kept -fecret after their Parting from 
'Gutte7fiherg. But, it being flill unknown at P^zm, iç 
the Year 1462,- ^i^«a/?^. bethought h^mfclf of fuppreffing 
.the Jaft Sheet of his Bible, and of printing, another 
where the note we h^ve mentioned. Art. JV, w..s in- 
clofed,' and where he forbears fpeaking of the new Me- 
.thod of multiplying Books, as he did in other Works. 
The Beauty of thefe pretended Manufcripts procured 
•*him to fell them as dear as he pleafcd at Parish 
but finding that the amazing. Refemblanc^ of aJl his 
Copies was at Lift m^Jchi talked of, and the Secret of the 
^ov Inyentidn blazed'ont, hé qurcKly b:^ted the Price of 

his 
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Hs Bod\^s, and haften'd to Afif«/% again, to avoid all 
Profecutions and Law-faits for over-rating them. 

The WfiiTiNG aft J Language êf tka XV 4»d 

XIV Centuries. 

Î. ' ■ ^ HI S Infciipdon, the Charafter of which is of* 

JL ten met with in the Monumrats of. the Thir*' 

teenth and Fourteenth Centuries, was borrowed from 

theCloifter of theGr^ Friars at Rheims^ and was comma* 

nicated by Mr. Batuuxy a fomier ProfeiTor of Rhetoric 

in the Univeriity of the fame City, and now Profeffor of 

Rhetoric in the Univerfity of Paris s 

O devant sifi en tcefi$ aire (a) . ) • 

U Cors (bj Thomas Va^othécaire\ ...\ 

^ipajfa nuef{c) Jours en yan<vier 

Van trois cers otizi, ^'unt^ilUer^ - " \ 

Diex (d) qui nuemra pour mus Jugier 

Le veuUe (e) avec hi bèhergier (f>. * 

(a) Aire, Pl4ce. . ^ ...'•. '1 

{b) LI Cdrs'tbcmas, the Body of. Thomas y juil as ^hey.feW, Xm 
Cour URoi, for the Kind's Court, the P^lâca where Jufticc is ad^ii,, 
fiiftcr'd. ' - .. . • ' r • . .i • . . . 

(*) jyirs^for w«^ new,*' ^ « . .. •. ' i 

{i) Diex; God. ,. .:- . -: 

(«) V(ule.<Qx Veuille, ^ •.;.■..' 

{f)'He^bergier to lodjge, to j)lacej to harbour. 

IL This-Writing was. cojunxumeated by-Mr- J^^ne\ 
and borrowed from a Màrivifcript ojf Àf/r^ Danfe of 
Soijonsi whjsrein they h^ve cojle^ed feyeial^iraclqs^^t- 
tributed to .the Vrrgiii Mary^ to ipfmuate^ thi^.Ma^im^ 

(<2) In Roiiumte, thftt ia, in French:^ fQur tuïgar JrvM-£> was caUtA 
RoKance^ 

fA) Charter. Public Afts, Writings figned and de{)ofited in a Not*-' 
Ty*8 Office, or in a PUce where Charters are kept. 

(c) Brief, JSref, Thi% Was the Name given to'aft Catalogues, cdm- 
pç^içust AccoAnts,! JUetters Patei^tsy "fcnd oihtt- Pieces of ctrVrèïrt 
Writing. Ibid. Ne ne.favoit longue lit) bwe^- that U^" Nor did hie 
know what a long or fhort Syllable was. ...•,- ./ 

{d) For el» Except that one. •'■ " • " . ♦ 

{e} Tausjors tous fis tffort%. Thli^hc iâiïy ^i^> UorMd-he anyOVlicr 

G * ' that 
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that being exaét in direéting ibme l^rayers to her is a 
ktre Means of Salvation. Such is the Miracle here faid 
to have been worked in Favour of an ignorant Pricft, 
yrho knew nothing but the Mafs Sahe SanSta Parens, 
ind never faid any other on Chriftmas or Eafier-Day. 

* III. Ci commence à parler de la bataille des fept 
< péchiés mortels en contre les fept vertus. Ci eft toute 
*- joye en douleur tournée.* 



This was borrowed from a fpirîtual Romance, întîtled, 
Mafuie-'vie^ that is, the Reforming of Manners. It is 
partly in Verfe and partly in Profe, written on Paper, 
and was communicated by the Abbé Fatty^ of the Aca- 
demy of the Belies Lettres^ and Inijpeflor of the Royal 
College. The following Writing is of the fame Manu- 
fcript : 

* IV. CÎ commence TOroifon Jehan Du Pin. 

' Jefus-Chrift, perfaits de tous terns, mes Dieu, mes 

* Sires, & mes Rois {aj- Qui pour nous vot (hj naître 

* te morîr. Et tu fus devant tous les fiécles, & par tous 

* tems. iàns fin fçras. Je qui fuis ta créature: qui ma 

* fais ie a voulu que je ïoye. Glori/iés {oyes tu de 
'tous les maux & les biens qui me vendront. Sire qui 
' me a fais, & es poyfikns, (cj de moi desfaîre (dj fais 

* ta volenté de moi. Sire Dieu aies merci de moi. 
' Sauve moi. Garde moi par tous temps de la tempta^ 

* cion de Tanemi/ 

V. The two laft Lines are copied from thofe written 
at the End of the Bible of Charks the Wife y .and,figned 
-with his own Hand, It is the fame Bible in which this 
no lefs pious than learned Prince ufed to read every Hay, 
on his knees, and with his Head bare. It is preferved 
in the Library of the Qeleftine Monks at Park ; and this 
fine Stroke is attefted, on the Cover of the Book, by the 

{a\ Mes Dieu, met Sires, & mes Rms, My God, my Lord, and 
siy King. They &i\\ fpeak after this Manner in ibme of our Pto* 
riacei : And we ftUl ufe the Word Mejirf. 

(^) yi>e, Would. . 

(e) Fy/ffàfu, Powerfol. 
. {J) De t^ Jafiire, Thoa caiift deilxoy me« 

iilaftrioas 
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iQaftrioûs Maifierty one of his chief OiEcerSy who was 
moft intimately familiar with him. The Reverfe of this 
has happened to many a Hero : Nor have they had any 
w^ter Enemies of their Glory than their own Valet- 
de chambres. 

Tbi Writing and Language of the XIII. 

andXIÎ, Centuries. 

I. 'TT^ H E Proverbs we have chofen for Samples of 
JL both the Writing and Language of the Thir- 
teenth Century are borrowed from a Mannfcript of the 
Feuillans* of the Place oî Lewis the Great -f. It is 
written on Parchment- 

[a) * A chafcun Oifel fcs nîs li eft bîaox- 
{b) * A Cor le Roi chafcuns i eft pour foi. 
(c) * A Ions, alons, ce dit la grue : 

* De tout lou jor ne fe remue. 
{et) * Amors en cuer : feus en eâopes. 
{t) * A cui mefchiet» l'en li méfofre. 

II. This Morality, and the Recital in the common 
Letter of the Text, which is immediately after this Pa- 
ragraph, are borrowed from a Man ufcript, in Parch- 
ment, of the Library of St. FiSior oï Paris ^ Side 1 167, 
which feems to be of the Time of Philip the Fairy be» 
caufe Le*wis the IXtb is ftiled a Saint there, which Name 
was given him in Philip the Fair's Time, and there are 
befides Lamentations concerning theMiieries of Slavery, 
which the Country-people redeemed themfelves from 
during the Reign of the three Children of that Prince. 
This Manufcript contains feveral Pieces, the moft ex- 
tenfive of which is the Treatife on the Mifery of Man. 
The following Lines are a fhort £xtra£l of it : 

* An order of religious Monks, 
t Called Place de Fendome at Paris, 
{a) Each Bird likes his own Neft. 
\b) Erery one ftands for himfelf at the Kin|*8 Court, 
(f) De tout loitjw. ' All Day long, 
\d) Love in a Heart is Fire in Tow. 

\e) No Prefent, nor any Oflfer is mads kim to whom Mifchîef 
happens. 
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* O vanité des Vanités! Com plus porte len (aYdoit^ 

* neur au belles vefteureaque aus vertus, & plus a beauté 

* que à honnefteté? ' 

' II avint jadis que uns philofophes vefl:us & atournjes 

* de laid habit & de vil,- volt (h) entrer en un palais. à 

* un hauit Prince. Et appella à luis {c) et bouta (^) lon- 

* guemert & plulieurs /bis, ne.oncques tant ni fout {e} 

* appeller que len li laî flat entrer. Mais toutescélles folt 
' qu'il fe pena de l'entrer, tanrtes fois en fu en fus boutés 

* ([fj, A donques mua fgj fon Iwbit &.priil plu^riche. 

* Et tentoft à la premiere voix ot congié de eps (>&) 

* entrer. Et quant il fut dedens fi prift moult (/) fou- 

* vent àbaifîerlc riche mantel ^u'ilavoit^u cof, moult 

* honorecmenr. Et 11 princes moult de grant manière 

* merveilians de ce qu'il faifoit li demanda pourquby 

* il faifoit ce. Et lij)liilofophe li dilL Je honore ce 

* qui m'a .honoré. Car ce que ma vertu ne pout'(^) 

* faire, à doncques ce fait ma belle robe.* 

III. This Piece of Writing, the firft Letter's of which 
are of the fartie Size here a^ thofe of the Ori^final, is 
borovved from a very fint Manufcript on Parchment of 
the Libraty of Sj. Fi^or of J^aris, vvhicli, contains the 
'/e<ven Hours of the FaJJton^ . in Ff-ench YçrCe, together 
with Pfalms and other Prayers, in latin. The Manu- 
fcript feems to have been made for fbme Lord in the 
Time of the firft Crufadeu The Trench of it is more 
obfolete than that of the Tin^e of St, Leixjis^ and feems 
much to be of the Xllth Century. The Office of the 
Paflion was the great Demotion of the Holy Sepulchre : 
and, in the Suffrages at 'the End of the faid Office, you 
always find ^thefe Words, nojfram Cadiamy as much as 

{a) Comme plus porte îen donneur. How is it that one rcfpeûs more, 

{b) VoJty .WouJd. 
{c) Alms, At the Door. 
{d) Bcutû) pufhed, or knocked. 
{e) Tant n't fout Nor could he knock fo^ ^€, 
(f) Eft fes hout{s, . Pufhed back, turned out. 
(J) Mua, changed. Oî congié, had Leave* 
(?) Em, in, tntus, 
(i) Much from muhum» 

{k) Ne pout, could not. *Ti8 the Latin Word potutt not well pro- 
aouncedc 

to 
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to (ay oar Society, our Diocefs; Which cannot be under- 
ftood but of the / evanty where a Diflridl is called Cadisc 
and the chief Judge of* any Jurifdiélion called CaM» 

* Jou (a) ai a {h) nom H . . . qui le ditier (r) a 

* ^àit 
' Dites (//) Dieus me pardoinll de quanque (f) jou aï 

* meffait. 

* Et puis fi Cf) vous dîralde fiet enures Ki funt. 
'Plus precieufes [g) d'autres & plus à garder font» 
' A rheure de matines fuli connaux {h) tenus, 

* Comment li bias Jefus feroit pris et battus. 
*' Allknblé fant li Juis, li grant et menu» 

Here are a few Strokes of the following Hours, wr.ere» 
by you may judge of the Language as- well as of die 
Writing. 

* Droit (0 à l*heure de Prime fu Diex tous defpolliés, 

* Dont fu vilteufement [k) mefnis àtsaitiés, isfr. 

* Quant il véoit venir les cos (/), fi s'ènclinoit. 

* Des biaox ioex {m) de fon chief fondicement ploroit» 

* En non pour tant, fâchiez, un fel mot ne difoit. 

* De tout ce grief torment con foufrir li fifoit» 

{a)you. I, . . ' . 

{b) Anom\ for my Name. The N^e Is iaÇIank. 

\d) Bittet, &c. Pray God d^t ht will pardoa me ail the Evil I 
liave done. 

{e) S^nque. An Abbreviation of qujodcunque, 

{f) Et puis Jî VMS dirai, icc. And then Til uU you, orentcrtai» 
you concerning the ii^vtn Hours which are raore^ ^c, 

{g) Plus preciatfes d* autres, that is, than the others. This Turn of 
Phrafe, which-is ftill in the Italian Language, is no longer ufed in 
ours. Et plus à garder font: thatis> and art kept ipitb greater Benefi,. 

(i) Droit, juft. j^dv, 

(k) yUteujement, 'viUter^ outrageouily*. 

(/; Cos, les cou^s, the Blows. 

(«) hex, yiux. Eyes. Des beaux yeux de fon chef {fondieement\ 
abofidament pdeuroit floods of Tears ran from the beautiful Eyes > 
his Head. Ibid. Con foujrirli fifoit, quon lui fifoitfouffrir^ which 

a^ ^ * Car 
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* Car notre favement (») f\ forment (<?) defiroit 

* Quç fe char & fe fang (fi) pour il deliveroît. 

'Or devons nous cette heure cremîr (y) & redouter 

* Et de grief travail nos doit bien ramembrer (r) 

* Quant nos oon« (j) lacloke (/) de Prime retentir, 

* A donc devons nous mettre nos cuers {u) à Dieu fervir. 

* Ki fe funt li doi Juis briement le vos dirai, 

' Cis Ki battoient Jhefum, ne vous en mentirai 

. * (^) 

' Lî uns ce font ces gens plain de lofengerie {y) 

* Auîfi com fut Judas plains de grand trecheric (z) 

* Bial (aa) fanblant font à autres, fi lor font bielle 

' chiere {6è) 

* Et dont fcdeparolent(ff) quant il funt par derrière, £îfr, 

* A rhore droit de Tierce fut Dieux jugîés à mort 
' Dégabés (JJ) 8c attus, & traitiés à grand tort. 

' Lui méifmes Jhefum fiffent {ee) porter fa Croix 
f Li felon (jy) li mavais, li cùierts malcoit {gg) 

* Ce fu uns grans Mairiens {hh) qui étoit fi pcfans 

' Que il avoit le fais de deux hommes poiûkns, làc. 

{h) Savement, Salut, Salvation. 

(o) Vormenty Fortement, ftrongly. 

{p) Se char ^ fefang. Sa ciSair &f<mfattgi his Flefh and Blood. 

(y) Cremir„ Crianetre, Fcar. 

(r) Remeinbrery for remémorer, rappeller le fouvenir^ to remind, 

\i) Oom, entendons from Outr, which derives from a bad Pronun- 
cijtion ofaudire. We hear. 

it) La c:9ke. The Bell. 

{u) Cuers, Contrs, Hearts. 

(x) ye vous dirai Brièvement &f ne trntts dtguiferai pas fui font ou ^ 
quelles gens rejfenéient les dis yuifs, ceux qui hattotent Jefus, X will 
tell you in a few words, and without diflembling any Thing, what 
îiort of People were thofe Jews who ftruclc Jefus, Doi is as much 
as to fay, di&i. In the fame manner as Bemit anfwers to benedUfi^ 
and maleoit to malediSli, 

(y) Lofengerie, perfidie. Flattery, perfidîoufnefs^ from Lous, 

{z) Irecherje, Tromperie, Deceit. 

(aa) Bial, Beau, Fine. 

{bb) B'>eile chiere \ belle cbere, good Reception. 
- (cr) Se déparaient. Recant, do the Reverfe. 

{dd) De'gabes, ridiculed, injured. 

{ee) Fiffent , firent. Made. 

iff) Felon, Tfaitre, Traytor. 

{gg) J^i cuierts mcdeoit ; Les coeurs maudits \ the curfed Hearts* 

{bb)Ccfu une grans mairiens I cette Croix etoitum grande Piece de 
Bois I (torn Materia, Wood, This Croâ was a huge Piece of W6od« 

'A 
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' A rhore de midi fut H grand cris criés 

' Comment li biaus Jheius feroit à mort livrés* • • • 

' Grandes brokes de fier (//) un fe^ie fiiTent faire • • • • 

* Li doi maiftres des Juis les brpkes aporterent 

* A (vec) s Martias de fier (il) jheTum enclavèrent {kk) 

* Parmi les mains li fièrent (//) par fi grande viertu {mpt) 

* Que iè iàn {m) par la tierre à grand rjias (po) en courut. 

* Soor le mont de Cavaire un cooxtis il aftoit {ff) 

* Une haie d'efpines tout en tour i avoit. 

* Li uns des felons Juis viers la haie en ala 
' A Tes mains prifl Tefpine & brifa & (li) ga 
' Si en fit un capiel, &c. (fq) 

* Puis li brifent les mains, les jambes \i treîllerent (rr) 

* L'un par defeure {ss) l'autre. Si très roit («) li claercnt 
' Que tout le con tordirent aufli cum une hart — . 

* £n tel point que li vins {uu) eft del flordoir p refies 

* Tout auffi fut Jhefus dedans le crois pcnés, tsfr. 

* Quant il aporifma nuene (xx) que Jhefus veut morir 

* De fon précieux cors s'arme {jfy) veut départir 
' Il a dit à fon Père en getant un foupir 

G 5 • Doux 

(/i) Grandes brokes défier un fêvre fijfent faire. Thcy caofed long 
iron Spits or Nails to be made by a hmiih. Ils firent faire de grandes 
krûcbes defer, de longs chus, far un ouvrier, Fevre, from Taher, 

{kk) Aveci martias de fier il Jbejum enclavèrent. Jls encltmérent " 
J^fus ofoec des marteaux defer Thcy nailed Jefus with iron Hammers. 

{Il) Li fièrent \ Ran his Hands through. Lui enfoncèrent. 

{mm) Viertu, Force, Strength. 

(»«) Se fan \ fon fang ^ his Blood* 

(oo) Agrandrius 5 a grand ruxffeau j Great Floods, iîwf, from mwr. 

(fp) Un Courtis il afioit\ Il y avoit un jardin, Âfioït, foin afabat \ 
There was a Garden. 

{qq) Capiel\ Chapeau, couronne, a Hat^ a Crown. 

{rr) Trei/lerent, Croiférent comnre on croife les bols d'une treille j Laid 
them acrofs like th« l'oies of a Vinc-Arbor, 

{ss) Pav defeure-, Par dejj'us 5 Over, Thcfe words are ftillufcd in 
fome Provinces. 

\tt) Très roit-, Tresroide; Very right. Si très roit H claerent; lit 
les attacLh-ent fi roides & tellement tir/cs, &c. They tied and ftretched 
them out to inch a Degree» &c. . 

{uu) Li'i'insi Le vin, Wine, Efi del fiodoir prefflsy is fqucafcd 
in I he Prefs. St^dior j from the old French Word efiorMt which is 
the Latin txtvrmure, 

{xx) U àproifma nuene \ Li terns de none approcha. When the Hour 
•f Noon was near at Hand. It is- thç Latin appraximavit. Whence ' 
«•raid Word, Uproijmt'y that is, onis Neighbour, from f>roximus^ 

(jjjrj S^0rme {01 S*ame, ih*t is, fon tmé^ Hit ftul, a very common 

Exprcfiion 
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* Doux Peres en tes mains (jon) commant mon en» 

fpir (««). 

* Puis réleva fe voix, un grand crîs a getet 

« Apries w^fon benoit chief four fon brache inclinet, 

« Li crU fu Eloy lamafabaflani • 

* coo eft : mes Dieus, mes Dieus qui m'avez reîinqui^ 

* A rhore de viespres fu Jhefu-Chris defpendus; 

* A rhore de Compile fu le cors embaumes 

* De Jhefu noftre père el fepulchre pofés 

' Ce fu un biaus Sarkeus B novias appareillée. 

IV. This Piece of Writing, perfeûly like its Original, 
together with the Sequel in common- Letter, is borrowed 
from a Manufcript on Parchment of the Library of St. 
f^ié^or of Paris, which is a colleâion of very ancient ' 
Sermons Numh, 874, of the New catalogue. They are* 
all \trf fhort except the firft, which is diredled to a Sy- * 
nod, that is to a Congregation ef Priefts. We chofe this 
preferable to the reft, and took the Beginning of it, be- 
caufe it contains the Symbol, or Creed^ and the Lord's 
Prayer ; both of them refpeûed Forms, which, as they 
change but little from one Age to another> thereforie 
preferve a greater Air of Antiquity. 

Fafce o^ues meaf. 

* Seignor (s) Prevoire (s) [a) cette parole ne fu mîe 

* dite folement à mon feignor faint Pere (h). Car à nos 

* fu ele aufement (r) dite. Ce devons nos entendre qui 

Expreflion. Li cors & Varme that î s, h corpse Pâme ^ The Body 
and the Soul. Thefc are the firft Words of the twcnty-fecond 
Pfalm, by which our Saviour, when on the Crofs, applied to hina-*^ 
felf the whole Prophefy, which is applicable to no other. 

^{/&x) Enfpir*, Efprir'j Spîntus\ Ane, Soul. 

4^ Apries-^ Aprh, and then. 

10 Sarjitus , cercueil, Coffin. Novias apparei/I/s, New, newly 
made. Nouveau, noveHemertt fair, 

{a) They ufed Prejire and prevoin indifferently. It is tl>c Word* 
Pre/hyter altered . 

(i) Saint Pergf (or faint Pierre, St, Pef4r* ' 

(c) Amufementi Anjp, Alfo. 
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* femes en fe» {J) de luî en terres & qui avons les diofës 

* Dame Dea à quere (e) & à garder. Ce efl fon pople 

* à governor & a confoîller enceft fiej»îe, 8r qui avons le 

* fuen (/) meftier de lier & de déplier les âmes Se à 

* conduire. Or devons (avoir te qu'il a mettier (^) à 

* nos meifmes conduire, & à ceîs que nos avons ?. con- 
' foîUer. Se nos befoigne à avoir trois chofes. La pre., 
'miére cbofe û eft fainte vie. La féconde chofe la 

* fciencequi eft befoignable à autrui confeillier. La tierce* 

* fi eft le fainte predications. Par quoi li Preftrcs doit 

* rapeler lo pople de mal à bien. La Premiere cho(è que- 

* li Preftres doit avoir c'eft fainte vie, par quoi il puet 
' fauver lui meifme & par quoi il puet donner boa 
*' example à tos ços qai li verront bien -fere. Par 
' bonne vie le doit laver, & monder, & feire net^ 

* a6 omnt inqutnamento camts ^ fpir:fus, de tote lordure 

* de fon cors & de s'arme, de luxure, de glotonie, de 
*■ jvrece, d'orgoil, de avarice, de haine, de covoîtifTe, & 

* de totes icecles chofes dont s'ame puet eftre mal mifle' 

* {h) & enîcidie devant Deu ou fa- parfonne devant fo- 
' fiegle enpiriée (/'). D doit être fduffran7, fe lan di dit 
' ou fait mal. Et doit doner par ce exemple de pa- 
*• cience & {i doit eftre humilianz, & bénignes h larges 

* k eniidoit eftre par la bone vie quiH doit mener fi 
^ comme dit Notre -Sires htx mun/ii, eftre lumière en 

* terre. Car il doit enfeignier & enluminer les cuers de 
' ços qui plus aiment leo chofes terriennes que celés do- 
•Ciel, & en dementres (i) quHlfont en.peicliié ktn 

* malefliuevres (/), qu'il les chaftit & les ramaint par 

* predication & par bon confoii à voie de i-erité. . . ^ 

* Mais fe il fe demoine {m) mauvaiiTement». & il foil 

{d) En Ictt de lui ^ En fa place '^ In his Stead';- 

"{e) Les chofes Dame Deu a qucrre'^ /« intérêts du fùgncur Dieu ^- 
ehenber ; The Intereft of the Lord God to purfue. ^erre, is ther 
Latin Verb parère. Dame Deu is the Latin itfcif, Domi/tus Deusy 
pronounced as it is in vice Dominus, of which they have made l^tdamâ 

(/I Le fuen mcftter '^ Le fievmenier -^ his Function, his Oâice« 

Kz) ^ 9**^^ antettter-^ What is nL-ccti'ary for, (^c, 

(h) Mai miffe, male mlfia defi^urte, jalle', di figured, (oiled. 

(/) Enprie'e moins efiimabUi Whence, the Er.glijh impaired. 

{k) En dementres y Lorfque, When. It is the I^/w dum interca^x 

(/) Malefhuevresy rrmJa opera, Mawvaifes aBions, habituda^ Sr^n 
Bad Adlions -bad Habit», &c, 

(«) Se il fil démonte 5 Cilfe denune^ If he demeans hiniTclf. 
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* en peichie mortel, faiche-il veraiment qu'il manoiera 

* le cors notre Seîgnor à dampnation de foi (n) ... . 

* Volons monftrer qae la premiere choie qui eft cove- 
' nable à prétoire fi eft iainte vie. La feconde û eft 

* la difcreption & la Science pour quoi il doit confeiller 

* les armes qu'il à governer. 

Ci funtli livres (0) que liPreftre doit avoir: lihrumfa^ 
*■ cramentorum^ UâlonariuM^ haptifieriu/ity compotum (p)^ pœ^ 

* nitentialemy p/aittriumy onulias per àreulum auni Domi^ 

* nids diehus & Fejhvitatièus aptcts^ Se maintes autres^ 

* chofes, iie 'vit a fatrorum ordinum . . - , • Par la' 

* Science, de ces livres qui ci funt nootme doit i^ 

* avoir difcreption e fens à confeiilier lo pople qu'il a 

* à garder & favoir quex peicheors il doit aiTodre (y), i, 

* §c auquex il doit neer (r) raffolution & faichoir (/) 

* certenement que felon refon & (ainte Efcriture &jfe<on 
^ la doctrine des nos fans Peres» il ne doit mie afoldre lo 

* peicheor de fon peichié fe il ne s'en repent parfite- 
' rnent, & fe il ne le dôguerpift (/) & ne promit qu'il 

< fan candrc des iiluec en avant («} à (on pooîr (x), Non 
' enim. dibeiis os aperire ad /olvendum peccaioirepiy fe 

* vos n'apercevez par certenes demonftrances & à fcs 

* paroles & à fes contenement, que Dex par fa grace 

< foit defcend^s en foin cuer & qu'il foit refufcitez de la 
: *■ mon de fon peichié. Car nos lifons en l'Evangile 

* que notre feignor refufita mon fcignor Saint Ladre {/) 

* & après comanda à fes Apoftres : Vt turn fahverenty fohvite 

(n) Sakbe il-^defoi ; S(u*U facet vramet^t ju il manoiera fe corps de 
Notre Seigneur à fa condannatlon^ He muft know that he iliall handle 
tlie Body of our Lord to his Condemnjtion. 

(0) Li furt It lit/res^ Ce fint ici les livres que le Prêtre doit avoit | 
Thefe are the b.oks which the Prieft ought to have. 

(ff) Competum, the pafchal Compotation. LeComput, Padhaî. 

(y) Etfai/oirquexpekJbeorsildoitaJ/hdte, that is, et ja-voi/ quels 
fecceurs il doit abfoudrei And know what Sinners he ought to give 
Abfolotion to. •' 

(r) Neer^ Nkr, Deny, Refure. 

(j) Saichoirt the fame as Savoir i of which obfolete Verb wc ftîll 
ufe fofbons, facbex, &tc. To know. 

(/) Deguerpifi • If he does not leave or renounce it^ S*H ne le quitta 
&' ny renonce, 

{u) De^ illùec en aimnt^ TTores en avant ^ de ce tmmeMt et pwr 
tfnjows : Hencefonvard. ///a^c comcs from iSinc «r ilîic'i 

{x) Pooir^ Pcuvoir, Power, 

(y) Laû're^ Laxare, Liizarus. 

* ïn^uid 
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' inquUeum li finiit ahire. £nfi devone lios fere auant 
' nos veon t qae 11 peichieres {zx) fe repent angoiilpteine* 

* ment & il en aptoré & promet fermement qu'il fan gar* 
' dera, ne qu'il james ni en cku*ra {a). Lors devons nos 

* entendre que f>ex veltque nos laflbillons 8c doin^nons 
' penitence, Sl feil dit Sire je fui en ceft peichié» mes je 
' ne pals ne no voi] guerpir encores, fi le devons efpoan* 

* ter, & |rîter de Ton peichié fe nos poont: k iê nos ne 
*■ poons, û le devons laifier aler ainfi corn il i vint. Fors 

* (b) tant que nos li devons dire que fil efl prit en {ont 

* peichié mortel ou criminel il eft dampnez (ans redemp« 

* tion...*. Then the Preacher proceeds with an explana- 
tion of the Matter of mortal fins» which is almoft the pure 
fkcred Text;, and after having infilled on the Neceffity 
of making Men renounce all criminal Habits, he thus 
comes to the Neceflity of Preaching, fymbolttm laicis. 

< Nos créons la Saint trinité, lo Père Se \o Fils Se lo 
' Saint £fperits. Nos créons li Peres & li Fiz Se li Sainz 
' Ëfperiz eft uns Dex tot poifiknt Se perdurable. Nos 

* créons que Dex li Perez anfamble, o le fils {c) Se oie 

* Saint Ëfperit fit lo ciel Se la terre Se totes chofes de 

* neîant. Nos créons bien ^ue li Fis prift char en la 

* Vierge Marie, Se qu'il foffri pafiion Se liens Pilate {à), 
' Se qu'l morut en crois por home traire de la poefte au 

* Deable («), Se qu'il fu mis ou ièpulcre. Se au tiers jor 

* refufcita de mort à vie. Se qu'il monta el ciel, Se qu'il 

* fiet a la deftre de (on père. Se qu'il vendra au jor de 
' joîfTe {f) jugieur les vif & les Mors Se rendra à chafcun 
' ce qu'il aura defervi (^). Nos creont que li Saint EA 
' péris eft aorez Se glorifiez avec lo Pcre & o le Fils. Nos 
^ créons au Sainte Iglife Se en Saint baptefine. Nos 

* créons la refurredlion do cors au jor dojoîfie, Se la bone 

* créance ix eft amer fon proifme {h) veraiment. Ce eft 

la 

{xx) PàcbUres] \\i^(^mt zspeehcor, 

(a) Encharra'y Tombera , from the VcrbfAtfo/V, will fall into ît« 

\b) Forstavtqye\ Hw^ Kaon que ^ except that. 

{c) hfih \ Avec lejiLy together with the So». is very ftt- 
^ueatly ufcd in the twelfth and eleventh Centuries to fignify avtcy 
with. Perhaps it is an Abréviation of it. 

{i) Liens Pi/ate i Les Jiens Je Pilate, Pilate^s Bonds» 

(e) Per tome traire de la poefle au Diable \ pour tiret P homme de la 
fuijfance (poteftate) du Diable i To extricate Man out «t tiie Power 
of the Devil 

(/) Aujor dejoiffê'y jCmjonr dejuftt^ei ^ ^ht Day of Juftice. 

{g) Deferoi\ Mérite, ddervcd. 
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* la créance par quoi faînte Iglife croit & conôit 

* Deu- Qui cefte créance a, & fair bone hcuvrc ^ 

* puet eftre fegurs (/) qui'I en aura bon guerredon 
^ (/è), el règne celeftial, o les beticois amis I>eu 

* (/). Car fi comme li Apoftres «os dit, fans foi 

* ne puet mas hom plaire à Deu & ice devez vos dire 

* aus Dicmenches à voftre pople, & ice amonefter & lor 

* devez dire que il ne perdent lo bien qui eft en aus. . , 

* Seignor provoire mctez la fain te foi qui eft fondement 

* de tos biens as cuers des homes que vos avez à confeil- 

* 1er que il puifTent feinement & fermement fus édifier 

* les vertus & les bones i.euvres. . , - . 

T r» ^r A * Sire père, quies es ciaus, fandlifiez foit 
La Pater Noftie. ,. r ' i . ' 

* htuers nons, avigneh tuens règnes, \o\t 

* faite ta volante, fi comme ele eft faite el ciel, {\ foie 
' ele fait en terre. Noftre pain de chafcun jor nos done 

hui, & pardone nos nos meffais, î\ comme nos pardo- 
nons à ços qui meffai nos ont. Sire ne fofFre que 

* nos foions tcmpté par mauveiîè temptation, mes Sire^ 

* délivre nos de mal. 

* En treftotcs les paroles te les proiercs qui onques 

* furent dites, (ou) commandées en. terre î\ eft la plus- 

* fainte & la plus digne & la plus haute fâ Pater* 

* noftre 

* Et parceque nos volons que vos faichoîr que vos dites- 

* «S: que vos demandez à Deu quant vos la dites, fi nos 
enfeignerons & dirons en Romans [m) que vos dites, & 

' que la lettre a en foi ce quele nos enfeigne. Car 

* quantnosdifons la Pater noitre, {\ faifontfept requeftes 

* à Deu. Ce font iept petitions, or difons, la premiere- 

* petition que nos faiibns à Deu quant nos difons Pater 

* ncj}er qui es in calis. Tex apele (») Deu père quant il 
*^ dit la Pater noftre qui n'i a droit, car il n'eft pas fis 

• Deu 

• ih) prolfn.e, prochairiy proxmus, one's NeîghboïK. 
(0 If re fegurs, It niht l ût'm fecurus, fût ^ fure. 
'(k) GucircûCTi, Recompenfe, Reward. 

(/) les bcneoh Aicc les hemts, les heureux amis de Dieu: Wîth 
the blcflld Friends of God. 

{m) En romanis , that is in our vulgar Language. 
(«) Tex ajcle Deu />cre, &c. Tel appelle Dieu fen pcre ^ui'n*ajf>as 
Mit de, &c, iuch calls God his Father, who is no Way intiilcd to,. 
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Qvaût tvacutuxC U t>tt (l ^x \\9l, teC tit 
cbouttutttC féales ^tiuC^toati^e 
meaFtircCpatCes^ faïf aC ^^ns xSct Ut ^ 
^uerpir. ^ams tenace "U re^^n^v^TuC — 
ne ^euTMt a^eler bint creCbeiv 2^ale«eat tt 

oc la tiatttuteit* 
<letlal^ Cott bmC^, U petteC aw (%tiot ^ 
^ilfucriCt.1tçetreC^tttiCn?icoabe ^ li^ 
beu£ ^e tû2; Cb^laix ^ tiof (bUcet ert tDceCiia2 
trtkulaqcciC. deiiot^ Gnt 6eus tUç^CatreC 
^[tantr d)art|e«t ^ftt il nos amat nos tra- 
mttt foa c()ier ^ ^ cu^ noâ C^Kits vt^ci- 
tt^efa (^auotiC^aipc a^eu-en&UilnuGne^ 
C Um^cieceCu It-pla^s^e cetbteconcibe^ 
toent^'^e çooos nule cl^oCt ^ttr &tr ^t - 
tietr^ G» {i^tfiO9Kne0x«neinantnepooiiC 
i^oCtetrVe d iDtaaU plagie* tl^atÇ toCt ^tas 
^anentort.^ts tnojpenereC |niet eftre cil Kl 
el (fcatilc natft ^ cu^ otatnat: en ta matu - 
^tnx»cvl ci:^ ont emioto||^t en VraC Ct eu 
Vf àltceC enéatx»Cttftozet CleûU aUre en- 
Caat»*? tti^etlt & cnm tt aUre Cue kut ^e^ 
Gi^^^^teC moU < çtan^ctCV nKsjpenicctC.car 
den ti^CeC cer c^ofe^ c^njctt me-^a^^c <x <u 
ctl<^attatiettiut?1opooa^ fauae^eCbt 
p^^X* ^ItTenGms tioivemt nunf btuCenCb. 
cu^ enEanct naCmeC ne' Ce cop(^)èt tnieC » 
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« Dên («),...& Drx ne le connoit à fon Fis (/) par le 
« peichiè où li deable la mis & trabuichié et enlacié 

7'he Writing and Language of the XH 

and XL Centuries, 

I. Jn Extraâi of the Life of St. Ionacius Bifhop of 

Antioch. 

A M O.N G a great many other Gves of the moll 
eminent Saints, written in French in the twelfth 
Century, ànd.preferved in a very £ne Man^ufcript on 
Parchment, in the Library oïSarbome ; you will find at 
the End of it thcfe Words written in the fame Hand as 
the Work. 

Jnno Domni, W. QC^, 

' Quand Trajanus le vit (a) fi U dift. Les tu chou maus- 

* deales f^h) qui mes commanderaens trefpafles, et fais as 

* gens (f) notre loi déguerpir? Sains Ignaces Ji rcfpondi. 

* Nus (^) ne dcvroit apeler bon chreftien Dyale. Car li 

* deale font molt loing des fergans {e) Dieu. Mais por- 

* che que j'ai fait as (/) deales maint ennui, et ^u'il me 
*'heent (g) , mas tu apele diale. Je ne fuis mie diale. 

* Ainfi croi et apure («) J hefu Crift le roy del ciel et de le 

* terre., 

{0) Fis Deu ; Fih de Dm, Son of God* 

(^) Et Diitnt le confiait à fon. Fi/s j. Et Dieu'tre U conmlt pas poun 
JwsJUsi Not does God acknowledge him for his Son. 
(f) I'rahuichie Ç^ enlacit ; Fait tomber, & pris dam fes lacks ; Caufe- 
cd him to ii&H into his Snares. 

{a) le vit I Siw Biùiop Ignatius. 

{h) Les tu €bou maus deaks, &c. Es tu. ce mauvais ejpnt qui trajif- 
pejfe met Commandements \ Art thou that evil Spirit which tranfgreflcs 
my Comipandments ? il4iir*^ is derived from malus, which was at 
that Time pronouaced, Mah. Deales or Diales from Diaboious* 

[c) Aig^s\ Aux hommes. Men. Ibid. Déguerpir, Abandonner; To 

lôrfake. 

{d) Nus, NuUus, Perfonnei No- body. 

(e) Des fergans Dteu } d£ ceux qu: fervent Dieu 5 Of thofc \vh« fcnre 

Cod. 

(f) As Deales \ Aux Diables \ to the Devils* 

(g) Il me beent 5 J/* tiie Bajffimt 3 they hate mCé 

{h) Aoure, Adore. * 
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* terre. Trajanus lis diil. Qui eft qui bons Chreftîens 

* eft. Sains Ignaces li refpoimi. Cil oui Jhefa Crift a 

* ades (/') en Ton cuer. Trajanus dift. Il ne teft mie avis 

* que nos aions bons Dex (à) qui fi bien nos aident en ' 
< nos battailles ^contre nos ennemis. Sains Ignaces iî 

* rcfpondîi La foloies (/) tu molt durement, (la où) tu 

* quides que les imaiges des gens foient Dieu. Car il 

* n'eft que uns feus (xn) Dex. Çeft cil qui iift le cHiel & 

* le tere & le mér, & quanques (n) i a. & fhefa Crift eft 

* fes fix {o) cui âmes j'ai conquife (/). Trajanus dift. 

* Lis tu celui Jhefu qui fu crucefiés au tans de Pilate le 

* prevoft. Sains Ignaces li reijpondi. Chelui di je qui 

* le pechié crucefia & chelui {q) avec qui tu as pechié. ■ 

* Trajanus dift. Portes tu donc celui Jhefu Crift en ton 

* cuer. Sains Ignaces li refpondi. Oui.Caril meifmes 
« dit en PEfcripture. Je manrrai fr) en ciax qui en moi 

* creront, Se qui me fervîron.t ic irai avec iaus là où il 
« iront. Lors regarda Trajanus fes chevaliers & fi Igr 

* dift. Prenes moi Ignaces û, le me faîtes mener à Rome 

* tout loié de fer. Car par che qu'il dift qu'il porte 

* Jhefum (/) qui fu c(;ucefxes, le ferai je mangier as beftes 

* fauvaiges devant tot le peuple. 

• Quant SainJ Ignace oï ce iî eut molt grant joie & dift 

* à haute voix- Sire Jhefu Crift je te rends grace de 

* che que tu m'apeles entièrement à t'amor (/), Se de choa 

* que je fui dignes que je foie loiés de fer pour ti. 

IL Jn 

(i) j4des, Toujours, Always. 

W ^/^°^ ^^otis bom, Dex \ des Diiux èienfaifam, bountiful Gods* 

(/) là foloies tu^ En cetn *u te trom^cs^ tu exttai/aguai lu thi» 
ihou art miftaken, thou raveft. 

(m) Seus, fol us, 

(m) ëluanquesy quo<kiim<}ue.* 

(o) Ses fix y fort fils y His Son. 

(/>) Cui âmes 'f ai coaquije 5 Aufud foi acquis plufiiun âmes \ to 
M'hom I have vs on many Souls, 

(q) Cteluï avec qui tu as pecblc ; He with whom thou haA finoed^ 
the evil Spirit. 

(r) Je manrrai en ciax 5 jfe demeurerai en ceux, ^c, I fhall re- 
main in thofe who, (sfr. 

{s) Jl porte ytefum. This is the famé Termination as in the abov^ 
piece ot Poetry extraélcd autof the Hoars of the Paifion.. 

(fj jit^amor'f AtonAmêur, to the Love of thee* 
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II. jin ExtraB of the Tranjlation of the Sermons of 
Si, Bernard, that njcas made in the Time of this holy 
DoâioTy or little after his Death, 

The Manufcript on Parchment is in the Library of the 
Feuillam * of the Place de. Louis le Grand* De la Nati- 
'vifet. 

* Benoît (bit Deus& li peres notre Signer Jcfa Chrifl, 
' li peres de-mifericorde & li Deus de tos Solals (a) qni 
' nos fdlacet {h) en totes. nos tribulations. Benoit ioit 

* Deus Ki por ùl très grant chariteit dont il nos amat nos 

* tranfmit fon chier fil, par cui nos fomes rcconcilret, & 

* Û avons paix à Deu {c) : cnfi Kil mifmes eft li rooyene- 

* res ^ li plages (</) de ceil reconciliement* Nc poons 

* nulechofe (^), chier frere, dotterdeforiipimoyencor/^. 
^ Ne mant ne poons dotter de ii fcaule plage (g), Mais 

* toft diras par avanture, quels moyeneres puet cftre cil 

* Ki el ftaule (h) naiil, fc cui om mat (/) en la main* 

* geure (^). Cil cui on^envoloppet en dras, fi com les 
'^altres enfans. Ki plorëÉii cam li altre enfant, & Ki 

* gei(lûcumlialtreSaelent(dOgefir. Certes molt eft gran z 

« cift 

* Monks of the Order of St. Bernard. * 

(a) Dt toijolah \ de toute coujolatiott\ of all Comfort^ from the La» 
tin foUtiuqi. 

(b) Noifolacet j Nom eottfale, comforts us, 
(ej A Deuy Avec Dieuy with God. 

{dj Lt tHcyetteret âf li plage : De médiateur &' la garant ^ the Mc« 
Viator and the Guarantee. Moyeneres and nuyeneor are fynoayraooly 
like pecbera and pecbeor, 

(e) Ne poons nule cboje\ nous ne pouvons nullement ^ we cannot upon 
any Account. 

(f) Dotter dejor fi pi moyeneer: douter y hre tnqtnetSy fous un fi pieux, 
fiaffeB'tontà ni&ateurf doubt, orbe uneafy, under fo pious and afiec* 

tionate a Mediator . / 

fgj ^* fMnt ne poons dotter de fi feaule plage \ nous ne pouvons nop 
phis hifiter-ayant une fi fideU caution i Nor can we helitate and be 
ftaggenng, having fuch a faithful Surety « Aîant is no more than an 
«dvetbtal Connexion, which together with »;anfwers the Latin nc* 
que. Feaulezndfeal fi^nlfiesfidelei faithful. 

fbj £lfiaule, dans uneitable, in a Stablç« 

(i)Ommat\ onnàt, one puts. 

fkj Eu la maingu€ure\ dans une mangemre^ in a Manger. 

{IJ Suelent ge/ir I filent jacere, ufe to lie down. Moft of theib 
Words are but an ill pronounced Latin» 
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* cift moycneres. Car il en totes ces chofes quiert notre 

* paix, fi cum cil qui at la vertuit & lo poor de faire 
' cette paix. II eft enfant voirement, mais Deus cn- 
•_ fans cui enfance mifmes ne fe coyfet mie {m),* 

Tn order to judore the better of the Frevclj of this Age, 
let us compare what we have juft feen with the French of 
St. Bernai d himfelf. As he was born in the Year 1091, 
and had already made great Progrefs in the religious Life 
in the Year 1 1 1 3 ; 'tis likely he had in his Retirement 
kept the Language of the eleventh Century, together 
with tbac of the Beginning of the twelfth. He both 
preached and wrote in Latin : So that this total Sépara- 
:tion from the World was not very proper to polifh the 
JFrench ho had never learned but in his Jnfancy. Wemuft 
find his Language in Reality rougher than all we have 
feen. But we fliall ftill find there the Grounds of our 
Language, which was now fettled. 

^n ExiraÙ cf the letter ef St. Bernard, (0 his Friend 
Raymond, Kmght Lmd of Chatel-Ambroife, cdnceftiin^ 
the Government of his Fami^*\ 

* X'^ Racieus et bien heureis en fortune et lîchefce 

* Vjr Raimond chevalier fires dou Cbafteil-Ambroife. 
*• Bernard demenes^ [a) ou temps de villece [è) falut, 

* demande! aiz à nous de eftre enfîgnçz de la cufanfon 

* {c) etdelamenierede plusprofitablemcntgoverneirJes 
^■hofesetchexttnces {d) familières, et comment li peire 
^de la magniée {e) qui eft chief et gouvcrnour de l'Ofteil 

' CP 

(tn) Cut enfance mi/met ne fecêyfet miel de ^ V enfance mêmes ne/t 
fas muette, mah plutôt éUptente, >vhofe very childhood is not mut^^ 
but rather eloquent. Se tenir cois, fe C9':fer, Hgnifics to be filen^ 
to be quiet : All frrm ^hc Latin quietus. 
*'SttÈibLûthcca Bihlhthccar, of D. Bernard de Montjacott.r 61, ii.p«X3S4« 

fa) Démenés ; Parvenu, arrived at. 

cf) Ou temps de t-i/Iece; Au temps de la vieil/effe j at the Time of 
old Age. 

(c) Demandei aiz'y tu as demande, &c. Thou hftd de£red us to 
inform thee. De ta cufanfon, de curatione^ de /* adminifratlim j of the 
Management or Government. 

(</) Chevances 5 Biens, Fortune. 

(e) Magnice'y Famille, en y cor^renant les efilaves 5 Qftc'» f aiQÎl^ 
th^ Slaves included* 
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* (/•) fe doit avoir maintenir. A quoi nous te repon- 

* dons que jafoitce que toutes chofes mondaines et leftait 
'<* {g) iet Itffue de toutes befognes (foient) laboroufTes dç 

* lous fortune {h)^' ne doit on mie pour ce laiffier larci- 

* gle de vivre.' 

.1 . " 

• Comment- un doit faire les dîtpens (/) . 

* Efcoute et te prens varde (/^) que fe en tai maifon» 
' les defpens et revenues fontegualz, cas et avenue foubr 

* diûns, dont on ne fe prend varde, porroit deftruire tpa 
-* ieftait. L'Eilaitde Tome negligent, c'efl une Maifon, 
•* ruinéuze'. ' Quèïl ce negligence de ceihui'qui governe 

* Tofteil? C'efl une grànt feu forment embrafeiz.* 

"De'cetàc qui adminiftrent ^ traitent les hiens îff difpenfent, 

* Difcute etrevarde diligemment lour diligenceetlour 

* cufanfon, de queil propos ils font en admîftfant tes 

* biens. .Cellui qui dechiet de fa chevânce et dechiet 

* aidez (/) et en cor n'ell dou toute point déchevancies 
' ne cheus. C'eft moins.de, honte pour lui de efcharfemen^ 

* vivre et abfteriir, que de touspoins cheoîr en povre|et. 

* De très fouVerit compteir les tiennes choifes, eft grant 

* prudence et fagace/ 

Dou gouvernement des bêtes. 

* Confidere et penfe, de lai paftureet dou boire pour 

* tes beâe»» • Car par qiaiture elles font fameieufes, et 

* point nc*én d«tnBaxdent.* 

"' '" ' ■ Com^ 

(/) r>?eiÂ, rbèteî, la nufruy the Houfe. 

(g) Le'iaity.Vetati the Sitnation, the Duration* 

(h) Lahorouffis do fous fortune, incertain, wavering, anftçadjrî 
JfuerUMs et chancehinti par les acctdens qu^on apptlU àe fortune* 
iÇt) .Dtfpensi Jadepenft, the Expence. 

[k) Varde\ Garde, Cnre. 

'{î) Céllut'qMi deciâft de fa slevoMve^et detèkt estckxt SsC* Celui 
Mui dich/ât de fttipr.offerite, raah qui e'i fecourou dans fa-ejbute, on ne peut 
pas dire qu'il foit ruine, ni tondte,'- - {Il a fa resource dans fon économie) 
et il lui' fera tfwns honteux de i/it/re avec beaucoup d/pargne que de, &c, 
Hc that ÉMls fcotn his^Peofpenly, birt is affîfted whiift he is decaying, 
cannot be faid to be ruined or dcprefled. (His Occonomy Î8 his Re* 
foarce) anê it will bcKsfs Shame t© him to live very fparingly t^haii» 
-^c, ibid. Efcharfementy with PâWhnony« Avec e'pargne'^ Ef' 
Cifeira«tf; a very iittâU Ejçpcincc* - 
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Comment fe dotât faire dej^ens de nûpces. 
' Noces fomptueufes Se de trop grans defpens donnent 
^ ic apportent damaîge fenz honneur* 

Des De/pens. 
* Defpens faiz pour Chevalerie eft honorables. Defpens 

* faiz pour aidier à folz larges f^m) font perdus. 

De gloteifie, s 

* La mafniée tu dois norrir de groiTes viandes, . non 

* miedelicieufes. Car quicunques eft glouton {n) k pein^ 

* feroit il jamais autrementque avec la mort. Tel mours 

* de glotenîe ne changeroit. Gloutenie eft li pourriture 

* dou vil & négligent home* Li mangier, de l'orne cu- 
' fanfons & diligent eft folais. £n jours Pafquieres Se 
' halz Se annalz (o) doies repaiftre & norrir ta mafniée 

* habundamment, non mie deliciouzement. 

De avariée fs^ efcbaruteit, 

* Fait ta bource pladier à ta goule (/), & te pren 
' bien garde de cui & pour qui tu feraiz advocàs. Et fe 

* il avient que .entre la goule & la bource tu foies juges, 

* le plus fouvent ^^on mie pour lai goule, mais pour lai 

* bourfe rens & donne la Sentence. Car li goule fi (f ) 

* pruevc 

(«) AiJier àfelz larges ; fecourirdes incenfes ^t prodiguent ce qu'ils 
•nt, Ta aflift extravagant Squanderers. 

{h) ^tcunquti eji gkuton, &c. Celui qui e/i glêuùM à peine ferçit-ii 
'jamais autre que ce q%C il devient après la mort : & à peine la mort fera-t- 
elle en lui quelque changement* Cet homme ^ apns fii mort ce qu'ail et^i 
-auparavant i Car la ^outonnie fait une vraie pouriture dun homme Jam 
e/evation & fans ordre i Au contraire let rojouijputces & les r^as de 
V homme laborieux&aÎHffoht raddoudj/èmeru ou lefoutien de fin travail^ 
Whi^everisa Glutton, can hardly be anyTKing more than what 
Death will make him} it will hardly work any Change in him. He 
is. after Death all he was before $ for Gluttony makes true Carrion 
cf a mean'fpiritcd diforderly Man; whereat the Rejoicings ami 
Feftivals cf an'aâive and laborious Man are both an Alleviation and 
an Encouragement of his Labour. 

(e) Sn jours BafquiefeSy & bain & annal» ; aux jours de Paqnes, aux 
hautes ou principales /êtes, & aux rojouiffanas le^tmes qui rtvienmae 
donnée en année y ^c. In the Eafier Holy-days, fSc, 

(p) Fait ta hource plaidier à ta goule i Make thy Purfe plead againft 
thy Mouth, and hear the Arguments of both ; but take Care for 
which of the two thou ihalt declare. 

fq) Li gouleji prueve par, &c. Si, is a Connexion very frequent ia 
our ancient Language, and ftill much ib in that of marry of our Pro- 
TÎAces. But^ this French Particle is only for the Ear, and makes no 

Scnfc 
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prucve par affe6Uon fon defir & entention, ne fes Icf- 
moignages point nc jure de vérités dire. Maislibourfe 
prucve Ton intention évidemment & deuement par la 
huge (r), par la voie (j), par Ida greniers, par lou 
celier> qui de tous biens font veudies; 00 en briefs 
temps feront veadies. Adont (/) tu plaidies raal 8c 
aprement encontre la goulc quant avarice clot la bourfe. 
Jamais Tavarice juftement & droitement ne jugeroit 
entre la goale & la bourfe : & quelle chofe el! avarice ? 
C'eft li murtriere d'elle meifme: qu*eft-ce avarice? 
Doubte povretei («), $c en vivant en povretei vi li 
aveirs (x) en foi, fenz point perdre fes richeces. .Mais 
fouvent avient que il garde au? autres. Mieulz vault 
(j>) afleiz gardeir auzaultres, richeces, que de lesperdre 
en lui meifme. 

De ton bkit (2) 

< Se il avient que ta aies habundance dotx bleit, ne 
'•aime ne ne defire chartei, car al qui convoite Se deûre 

* le chîer temps, convoite & defire eftre homicide & 

* murtrier de povresgçns. Vent ton bleit quant il cft a 

* fouffifant pris, & non mie quant li povrc n'en puet 
« achateir. A tes voiiins ven lou a mainre {a) prix 8c 

'auâi 

Senfc of îtfclf. This is the Meaning of thïtf Phrafe. The Mouth, >f 
a quick and paflionate Senfe, gives Proofs of what itde/ires and aiks 
ftNT. (Its Proceeding is a Motive for miftrufting it ) For the Wit- 
oei^t, it produces to fpeak in its Behalf, take naOath to fpeak the 
Truth. But the Ptirfe proves what it advances, and that by regular 
and evidenfMeans. M^hat it fays is made gr.od by the Pantry, the 
Granary, and the Cellar, which are aétually empty, orwiU foon be fo, 

(ry La huge, Lûbucbe, The Pantry. Lt gardc'manger, 

{t)Par ia voie» I don't underftaad this Word. Poffibly it might 
be the Provifion of Wood, from the Word ytba, a Cart-ioad. 

{t) Ment tu, ft c. But thou pleadeft wrong and hard againft the 
Mouth, when it is Avarice that flints the Purfe. Avurice will never 
judge with Equity» ftc. 

(u) Dwkt fovntei. A Fear or Sufpieion of Impoverifliment. 
. Ix) n li ûwirs en fox. The Mifer lives apart and by himielf . He 
Is centered in himfelf* 

(y) Mieux vaut aj/èx garder aux atttret, &c. It is better not to 
keep fo many Riches in Store fbr others, than deny the Ufe of them 
to one's felf, 

' (*) B/eir. Slo, Com. 
(0) Aiaiftre, Meifuler • Lcfs. 
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* auffi a tes anemis. Car on ne vain mie adeiz {h) fon . 

* anemic par glaive, mais fou vente fbix par boire et par 
■* mangier et aultre fervice, &c.* 

A great many monuments of the common Language 
<of the thirteenth Century, and a few of the twelfth, 
may be feen in the ancient common Law-books of our 
Provinces, efpecially in thofe of Champagne and Beau- 
<voiJts ; in the Statutes and ReguIatio)is that were efla^ 
bliihed or reformed for- Handicrafts and traces, by 
Stephen BcHeûUy Provoft 6? Pans] an excèlîenf Magi- 
ftrate, well worthy of the Choice St. Le-ixis had made of 
him. ■ The Copies of them may be feen in the Office Of 
the Rolls of the Chatdlfy and in the Library of the 
Scrhonné. You will find other Monuments of the French 
of thefe two Ages, in the Statutes of oilr Kings of the 
third Race, collefted by Mr. ^ie. Laurierey among which j 

you will fee a great many of St. Lc-ixis himfelf, and one ] 

xyï Le-wûYlif furiramed the Yoimg, 1168$ in a great \ 

many public Regulations, Letters, Contrats of Mar- 
riage, and other Pieces of the great CoUeflion of Dom. 
Edmcnd MarUnne^ The Rev. Father k Long-, • in his 
Bihliptheque Françuife and the R. F, Dom. Bernard de- 
Mcntfauccn^ in his Lil)rary of Libnrics, point. out to U5' 
a great many Manufcripts which may inlighten the 
Hillory df our Lapguagew . ' •;..'• 

ne Writing and L a n .g u *a g e of the VXS ' 

and XCenturies. 

De imj)ari Numéro ejufauedivifione. 
Impar q.^oque nmnçxus,. qui, a p^is,numeii, ,£/^ . 

THIS is.extrafled froiyi.the Treatift of Arithmetic 
of Bcecius and has no difHculty in,it'for tho 
Reading, any more than what follows; There want 

(b) Ad\e%, , Toujours, Al^vays. On ne remporte pas tGzqetir» la 
viffotre fur Jon ettneniit Ûff. Ojîe docs not alwayB'gct the bctterofan. 
Enemy, fiff . I onrit, though with Reluiôaacc, the reft of this Let-* 
\«r, which is full of Mcning, and wherc.thc utmoft Skill may b^ 
feen for the Management even of temporal Affairs. The fame Inge-' 
uuity is found again iff the Convents of tkc. Order çf St. Btruard^ 
where the Sf irittMi is èeft fupported ofary. 
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IinpAT quoq; nutv^craC q utd^ ^>arU 
niututnnaTurafiibfranTWtci^; dtf > 
lunccuf c^/u^uidcm illemai'iTiindL 
ayH|tfaL diuicUpore&»Kic nelecM"! -^ 
cfuedT uttirâ.nritTV pcdir inTCr uen = 
TuCfrer hal't^ fun lUtfiibcliiullortcC. 

Oufciye dnf anïïl^î^^çrulmvL(ytb^ - 
Riulnbonu Uber» d^ieÀmnia elo^ 
cmnilmrpenc^Uf lnfcm<ftvSr<l^ la- 

rAtran^U^ d/we amtnl etftcur UW= 
rafn^fnocb^ tlia d\t comuatmon 
xe mundi aT ficur Ubwafu loxb 
dtibdomif^dtJUmma ignif» 

vuLpisXIopeRso^'lTKafiicacn ♦ 

pen onam Tragicam^txc uulpif *^^= 

derae o quanta. fpeaepinc| utx cef e - 

. birum N on Kab« hocittip dictum e(^ 

^qaibur bcticrcm cST^^onarafcr^tU'^ 

n^ tnbùibÈ'fènf ùnvcpmniurtem abfiu- 
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ttPIttCDieRS^UVRES^D es-Rfiis^ 
U]S5>etC fu ix eaUrtttf po^U dea e 
cwt wim belcana • 

Satl)anar fe etUiuti mcuntre \tV»l 
re etvtui)aTi (UuiA^tjue tl fettt" 
atmiubter ceC de vftalel^é ceC Ae vit* 
fJU* ^ U tctC cumaadab a toab Kt e(W 
tnatftre cunefbibleC delà cl)eualene U 
tet.^que tl en aU(t patr tuteCleC ligne' 
éC de iCtaei deC dan uCqtie berlaWé^ 
é ânumbratble ^oçle* é repo tattf è ^ 
muibraâ: al rei'^le numbte de tux» ft.eC» 
pun dv ioab . Damne den atuûed a fitn 
pople tant eumr oxe lab.è (iltnulti= 
pUtr que eent ttmti ait atianr.(^ttclf 
tneCherC eft de entcenvetre de tel durer^ 
COatC l\ mf ttoU qtie faite M: Ca ua= 
lente* 
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only our Spaces between the Womsaft'd our Pointîn|^,* the 
Invention and Ufe of which are of very moJern Date.^ 
The full Stop alone is ancient for both its Invention and 
Pradlice. But there are feveral Pieces of Writing ia 
which the f»ll Stop itfeif is omitted. Thefe three Ex-. 
trads of fo many Manufcripts on Parchment of the Li- 
brary of St. Rehti of Rbâims, have been communicated 
tome hy Lkm la FachtTy Librarian of that Abby. J. 
The firft is feven hundred Years old. II. The fécond 
is almoft eight hundred, and has been the Pfalter or 
Prayer-book of Queen- E'mmey Wife to Lot harm, the 
laft King but one of the fécond Race, who is buried in 
the Choir of St. RcmL III. The I ail is the Manufcript 
of the ninth and tenth Century, which ferved to give the 
Public Phœdrus*s Fables. The Belles Letters were cul- 
tivated in the Schools of this Abbev, and that of the 
Cathedral, whilft Ignorance was fpreading all the World, 
over. The fame Schools' were ftilî more eminent in the 
following Age, under the Scholafler Gerberty who be- 
came Pope, and took the Name of Sylvejier II, 

* Such is the Writing of the eleverith and tenth Cen- 
taries. We find both their refpeftive Language and 
Writing united in? a-very ftne Manufcript on Parchment, 
kept in the convent of the R. F. Cordeliers of Paris^ 
It is tJie famous- Tranflation of the four Book-s of Kings,. 
which our Antiquarians, and Mr le Buef in particular, 
confidently refer to the Eleventh Century, as its lateft 
iDjate, both for the Letter and Diflion. The Tranflatioa, 
of the B^oks of the Mnchabees, which is at the End of 
t§ié famer'Volume, is pofterior to the foregoing by two. 
hundred Years. This afïèmblage, imperfedl as it was,- 
yet was prefeiôus at that time, arid' one of the Orna- 
aients of the Library of a C^ueen of Prance, 

' IV. Li primters livir^s des Reis. 

* Uns vers fu ja en lantif pople Deti, e out num 

* Helcana. Urns vir fuit^ &c. En I'antif, that is, in the 

* ancient People of God^ dans l'ancien peuple de Dieu, & 
ilentnom, Helcana, ^c» andhisNum ^^isHûczxi'Siy 
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* Li fccunds livres des Reis. 

^ Sathanes fe eflaved {Satnti rofe againft\ &c.) çncon- 

* tre [fraely c entichad David {perjuaâed or J'uggejied to 

* Da'vid) que il feift anumbrer ces (ceux, thofe) de 

* Ifra^l e ces de Juda; e li Reis cumandad à Joab ki 

* efteit Maiftre cuneftables de la chevalerie le Rei (du 
*'Roi, of the King) que il en alaft par tûtes le lignées 

* (familes Families) de Ifrael des Dati je{que Berfabée 
(From Dan near Motfytt libanus, ^uite to Berfabée to- 

* luard Egypt) e anumbraft le pople, e reportaft, e 

* muftraftal Reilenumbredetus. Refpondi Joab. Dam» 

* ne deu ajufted a fun pople tans corne ore i ad {Let the 

* Lord God add as many to his People as there are wxc;) 

* fil multiplît {and Ut them multiply it to fuch a Degree) que 

* cent itans i ait avant {that they may he hereafter an hwi^ 

* dred times ds many as hefore) Quels meftiers ell de cntre- 

* met tee de tel ovre ? {What need is thereof undertaking this 

* Work? Mais li Reis volt que faite fuit fa volenté. 

Dom. Bernard de Montfattcon placed in the Beginning 
of the fame Century the Writing of the Manufcript of 
Mr. Colhertf now in the King's Library, Numb. 3133. 
It is the Tranflation of the Symbol attributed to St. -</- 
thanajtus, and the fureft Specimen we can poilibly pro> 
duce of the i^irxrc^ Language^ as it was fpoken in the 
tenth Century. 

' Kikumkes vult Salf eHre, devant totes chofes be(bing 
' efl qu'l tienget la commune fei. 

* Laquele fi cafk un entière é neent malmifme {a) ne 

* garderats fans dotance pardurablement perirat. 

* Icefte eft à certes la commune fei que uns Deu en 
^ Trinitet é la Trinitet en unitet aoiHims {h). 

* Ne mie confundanx le perfonnes, ne la fubflance 

* defeuranz {c). Altre eft à decertes la perfonne del 

* Perre> altre del Fils, altre del Saint £fpiriz. 

(à) Neent, Néant, Non, nullement. No. Mabmjme, U the Latîit 
^alt'mtftanty mingled , altered. Nunt mal nù fine, invipUble. 

(b) Aorums. Adorepnn, Veneremur, as they faid awnes from «Jbr- 
natut, 

(c) Defeuranz* The £un« Thiog ^Jevrant (dîrldine:} or fe^aramt, 
Icptrgting. 

* Mais 
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* Mais del Perre ê del Fils é del faint Efpiriz une cfl 
divinitet, oele (il) gloire, pardurablc Majeilet. 

* Quels eft li Perrc, tels eft li l^'ils, tels li Saint 

* Efpiriz. 

* Neent criez fe) eft li Perrc, necnt criez li Fils, nesnt 

* -criez li Saint Efpriz. Granz eft li Perre, granz eft li 

* Fils, granz eft li Saint Efpiriz. 

' Pardurables^-lr Perre, pardarables li Fils, pardurables 

* li Saint Efpiriz. 

* Nequedent (/) nc fant mic trcis pardurables, mais 

* un pardarable. 

' Si cum ne funt treis nient criez, ne treis granz, mais 
"* uns nient c.iesé uns granz. 

' Enfement (g) treftut-poant (h) H Perre, treftut poanc 

li Fils, treftut poant li Sainz Efpiriz. 

E nequedent ne funt très treftut poant, mais uns 
f treftut poant. 

* Iffi faiterement (i) Deus cft li Ferre, Deus eft li 

* Fils, Deus li Sainz Efpiriz. 

.* ï nequedent ne f^int treis Deus, mais uns Deus 

* cft. &c. 

To underftand this ancient Tranflation, it fuiHces to 
compare it with the Latin, from which it hardly differs 
at all in a great many Places, except in point of Pro- 
nunciation. 

See the reft of this Symbol in the Ruftic or Roman 
Language, in the laft Volume of the Works of St. v/- 
tbanafiui\ Edit, of the Benedi^îm Monks. Althouo-h the 
Spelling of thofe Ages is irregular, and the Copills do 
not always keep to an exadl Uniformity: neverthelefs, 
it is not on Account of any Neglefl of theirs, that we 
fee fo many Words terminated by an i or a z, which we 
no longer put at the End of them, fuch as crées, pardu- 
rables^ Sainz,^ efpiriz. Créés refembles the Latin creatus 
much more than créé, Pardurables refembles perduralihs, 

(d) Oele. Squalls. 

(e) Neent criez. Non créé. Not created. 

(/) Ntquedent^ nectamen, ni cependant. Not yet. 

(g) Enfement, Ainjt, SemhlaUement, Likevviie. 

(h) Treflut foant, Tout-puijfant, Almighty. 

0) llP/<*if foment ^ Ainft réellement, Sec, And fo really, &c. 
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uns refembles unusy and Sainx, refembles Sanélus, of 
Sant:c according to the current Pronunciation. EJpri, as 
we now pronounce it, is not fo nearly like Sflritus or 
efpirits (as it was then pronounced) as the Word e/pirizi 
it is the Latin itfelf. The /laft Words we have copied,, 
ne funt treis Deus, mais uns Deus efi^ what are they elfc 
^han mere Latin Words ? 

Thefe few Specimens fuffice to make us feniible how 
our Language gradually confounds itfelf, and is fwallow- 
fid up into^that which it is but an Alteration of. When 
we go back as far as the tenth Century, and higher, aU 
though the Romance, or the Roman vulgar Language, 
was already^ formed ; yet there are hardly any cohercnit 
or at all extenfive Monuments of it to be found." All 
was then written in Latin, We only meet here an4 
there with a few Words of that vulgar Latin, which is eur 
French, intermixed with the Latin Words, in the Laws> 
public Aas, and Books of thofe Times. But, inftead 
of more confiderable Monuments, we find the primitive 
Porm of our vulgar Language again in that of Prof^ence^ 
a id of our other Southern Provinces. Notwithftanding ' 
the feveral Idioms that have been" occafioned there by 
the Refidence of the Bourguignons and other Nations in 
Pro'vejice, of the Vifigoths in Languedoc, and of the Spa- 
nijh Mountaineers in Gafcony, it is always from tl« fame 
Grounds. It is an ill conftrued and ill ponounced Lattn. 
That Southern Language generally called Pro'vençal^ 
notwithftanding the Variety of Accents in the Dialcfts 
of Gafcony, Languedoc, Auvergne, and ProFvcnce, is not 
different in its Origin from our modern French. Its 
having preferved a greater Conformity with Latin, is 
becaufe Latin was originally more common in the South 
of France than on this Side the Loire, Our Southern 
Provinces have for a confiderable Time been Eftates 
diftind and feparate from France, Befides, the Northern 
Provinces have always ftudied and endeavoured to imitate 
the Language of the Court and the Metropolis, which 
feemed to grow politer every Day, by the Reforms 
which the heau Monde and the Learned introduced into 
it from one Age to another. 

Blazonry, which took its Birth from the Tournaments 
tf the middle Age, and its Perfedion in the Cra- 
• iaaeiy 
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fedes, has, as Well as Hunting and Falconry, prcfervcd 
to this Time Part of our vulgar, French, We have alfo 
t)ther Means left of finding again the Terms and Turn of 
our ancient Mother-tongue, in the very Difojder of the 
Latin of the middle Ages, by going back to the fet 
Forms of Marculphius^ who lived in the eight Century^ 
to the two capitulai Decrees of the Kings of the fécond 
Race, to the Laws of the feveral French Tribes, and to 
ihofe unformed Afts mixt with Laitn and Romance, 
which 'we find among the Proofs- of the Hiftory of Lan* 
^uedoc. The Unexaânefs obfervable there, as to the 
Struflure and Choice of the Words, as well as of the 
Gender, has its Source from the Habit they had con- 
traâed of Commonly fpeaking a Latin that was disfigured 
by popular or foreign Phrafes. Neceffity had obliged 
the Gauls and the Francs to exprefs their own Thoughts 
in broken Latin* But they all did it according to the 
Genius of their ancient Tongues, the Celtic or the 
Germany without obferving the Regularity of the Com- 
J)ofition, or the Diftinftion of Cafes or Genders,, fubfti- 
luting every now and then to the Latin Terms, thofe of 
the Gallic Tongue, and of the Lingua Franca, or ^ed^ca^ 
that is, of the German^ together with other Words of the 
Gothic Language and that of Sttrgundy, This has pro- 
duced that Rufica Romana, the moA ancient knowa 
Remains of which is of the ninth Century ♦ ; «v/jc. the 
Oath of the two Armies of Charles the Bald and Le^ie 
of Germany, which begins with thefe Words : For Deu 
amor, £«f for ChHJIian pohlo, tf noftro commun Sal'vament. 
We omit the Reft, which Fauchet and mod of our Hiflorians 
have prefervcd, and quoted from Nithard, 

We have alfo another Monument, which feems to be 
of the fame Date, 'y/x. The Epitaph of Bernard, Duke 
t)f Septimania. If we will credit the Chronicle of Ode 
^rifeftf, and agreeable in this Repe£l to the Annals of 
Motz aud Fuld, Charles the Bald, in the Year 844, 
killed this Puke with his own Hand, after a i^eace 
refpeftively fworn and figned by both Parties with a Pen 
dipt in the precious Blood of y. C. The Duke's Body 

t See the Hiûory of Laaguedoc. \oU h The Proo&^ F* S5* 
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Was left two Days unburied, and then interred, by Samuel 
Bifhop of Touloufe^ with this Infcription in Romance: 
Cum hac infcriftione in Romancio : 

Affi jay lo Comte Bernard, 
Fis el credeire al Sang Sacrât, 
Que fempre prud'hom cs eftat. 
Pregu'en la Divina bontart, 
Qu'aquelafi que lo taat, 
Fofqua foi «aima' haber Salvat. 

Ici git It ComU Bernard, 

11 prou<va par le fang dt Jeftu Cbrifty 

^u^ilavoit toujours ète homme de bien* 

Prions la Di'vine bonté 

^ue celui qui le tua y 

tftijje aiMiir/on amefawvê. 

Here lies Count Bernard. 

He proved by the Blood of Jefus Chrift, 

That he had always been a good Maa. 

Let us pray the Divine Gooduef^ 

That he who killed him. 

May h^ve his Soul fav^d. 

But as this Chronicle, which \& quoted in the Anti- 
quities of Cafres, can be found no where, fo that it is 
no longer poffible to make its Date good by the Cha- 
rader, or from other Particulars, this may be apprehend- 
ed to be fome rhetorical Amplification of poUerior 
Times, though in the Gout of the ancient. Language^ 
l^ay, the Latin itfelf, of thofe who had made fome 
Studies, and wrote in the Language of the Learped, fa- 
vouring much of their vulgar Gibbridge, we gather 
from it Inftruflions for the Hiilory of our JLanguaj^e. Let 
lis proceed with that pf ancient IVritingf 
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îif Writing and Language of the IXth 

Century. 

^'T^ HIS fine Monument of the ninth Centufy is- 

1 ingravcd upon a Stone a Foot and a half ! 
f^uare, under the Lobby of St.. Remi of Rheims^ and 
was Unx me by Mr. Batteupe. The Method of intermixing ! 
fnialler Letters with large ones, as is done here, is very j 
common in the Infcriptions in the ninth, tenth, arid 
eieventh Centuries. TUpin, of whom this Monument i» ' 
the Epitaph, had been taken from the Abbey of St. 
^«ïjj'in France in the Reign of Charlemaign^ to be 
inade Archbifhop of Rheims: Which is enough to un- 
derhand the 3d and 4th Verfes. The 7th and 8th fignify 
that he died on a Frida^y the 4th of September. TJie 9th 
and 10th, l^ quoniam locus at que gradus bos junxerat, Sec, 
figiify that Hincmar who had been takea out of the 
^ime Convent, and made Archbifhop of the fame Place. 
W built a Tomb to Tilpin, and wrote the Lifcriptioni 
over it. This has remained legible and intire to this 
Day. ^ 

IL The Blcffing, which follows, îs borrowed from a 
Ptayer-Book in Haxsn Charaélers oî the Library of St, 
Remi. It feems to have been ufed by Ji'pin, or rather 
^y Ebhon his Succcffor, who has made fcveral Millions m 
^(ixony^ and among other Northern Nations, who made 
"fe of the Saxon Charaâer, and the Mv/covite or Scla^ 
Ionian Writing. It is the Opinion, that from the fame 
Ebhn we had that ancient Colleélion of EpiMes and 
^ofpels in Scla^vonian Charaders, which our Kings 
formerly laid their Hands upon, when they at their Co- 
ronation fworc to do Jullice, and preferve every one his 
^ight. They now ufe, on thefe Occafions, the Book 
ûf the Gofpels in the current Letter. 
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^he Writing and L a n ç u a g B of the VIIT,, 
VII, VI, and V Centuries. 

TH E Writing marked I. is borrowed from the 
Homilies of St. Gregory the Great, a Manufcript: 
of the eighth Century, preferred in the Library of St. Remi- 
of Rheims, 

The Writing marked II. is borrowed from the Works of 
St. JJtdorui ofSt^ille^ a Manufcriptof the feventh Centiny^ 
in the fame Library. 

The Writing marked III. imitates an Extraft of a Manu- 
fcript of the fixth Century, preferved in the Royal Library 
at Turin y which ferved to give us the Edition of th^; 
Divine Inftitutions of LaSantius, printed at Paris for 
John Baftijie de VEfpine. After non is underAood Jibi 
«vindica*vit» 

The laft Specimen is of a y try fine Manufcrîpt of 
Virgil^ above 1300 Years old, prcJerved in the Library 
of the Grand Duke, and printed in Charafters like thof© 
of the Original. Thçre is a Copy of it in the Libraiy 
of St. Germain dez F rex. For the Regularity of the^ 
Printing, they call Charafters perfe^Wy equal: We give 
here the three Verfes where the Letters of the Manu- 
fcrjpt have been exadlly imitated, even in their Un* 
evenefles. The only Care requiflte in the reading of ^ 
Manufcripts, is that of diflinguiihing the End of the 
Words which arc not feparated. 

Coming to the £rfl Ages of the Church, and the fore« 
going, we find the Latin and Greek Infcriptions, the 
Medals, and all the Monuments, which are Matter of 
the fined Literature, We have indeed infinite Helps ia 
this Refpeft. But the univerfal and conftant Complaint 
has been, our not having a fhort Paleography, which 
being of itfelf no Study, nor at all expenfive, might ac-^i^ 
cuflom the Eyes to the habitual diftinguiihing of the 
Alphabet of each peculiar Writing, and gradually make 
People more dexterous in the decyphering of the mod 
difHcult, fuch as thofe of the Diplomata of our Kings 
of the firfl and fécond Race. For want o^ this firft 
Branch of Erudition, a very flight one, indeed, and very 
- eafily acquired^ we find ourfelves ilopt fhort every 
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^ïi^e,. The Sight of a Manufcript frightens us ; and 
€hara£lers, which, in Truth, are hardly at all different 
from, ours, appear to us mod (hockingly obfcure. When^ 
on tht contrary, we have once rendered ourfclves M afters 
of the lirft Avenues by means of this Key, then, indeed, 
are we for prying into every Corner. Such are the flight 
Beginnings which we have firft by way of Amufcment, Pla}v 
or Diverlion, and afterwards by a regular ana certain 
Method, led our celebrated Du Conge, Mahillon, Ba- 
ku/e, Lc/ruefiue, MontfaucoUy and le Beuf, to fo many 
happy D.fcoveries, in the Monuments of the learned 
Antiquity, as well as in thofe of the Middle- age, where* 
the Originals- of our Tongue and Cuftoms, of our Laws and 
ourgreareft Interefts, are to be found. 

7he Romans had another Method or ^, . ^ . 
communicating their Thoughts to Pof- ^-i "^^/hN^J,"" 
terity. I mean the Art- of Writing '"^^* ° ** 
with Notes, fo very compendious and fhort, that a Rc- 
giftcr in a Court or any where elle could write the De- 
mands and Anfwers, or any other Difcourfe, as quick 
as it was uttered. The Tongue and Hand went the fame 
Face. The Ufe. of thefe Notes has fubfifted among us 
even very far in the ninth Century, and was lofl in the 
Darknefs of the following Age, when the current Wri- 
ting was hardly cultivated. An. Antiquarian, full of 
Courage and Ingenuity, has lately had a few Specimens 
of thele ancient Notes ingraved (a), in hopes of reviving 
the Praûice of them, or of facilitating the underftand- 
iag the Pieces of this kind of Writing, which are found 
again in feme Libraries* 

(a) P*ris. Chez les Frcrcs Gucxi»». 
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The third Sequel (/Instructive Arts. 



AMONG the Arts which afford us Inftrudlionv 
there are a great many whofe Operations are al- 
ways performed under our Eyes, There are others 
which fliew us their Produélions only, whilft their me- 
chanical Part keeps at a Diflance from us, and feems to 
avoid being feen. . I mean thofe large Works in Caft- 
iron, which the Fear of Accidents by Fire commonly 
caufes to be executed at a Diilance, or the Undertaking 
of ^hich is not often repeated; but which Air up ouf 
Cufiofity by the very Difficulty of the Execution. Such 
is the Bell, which has, for fo long a Time, been the 
Signal of Ckriflian Congregations, and the large brazen 
Statue, which is the moll fignificative, as well a$ the moft 
durable of the Monuments of paft Events. Of thefe we may 
confider both the Ufe and Work fingly. 

The Ufe of thefe Inflruments is very diffe- 
Thc Ufe o£ rent from what we take it to be, and they 
Urge hxuax ^oth fpeak many more Things than they 
^^^' really fcem to do. The brazen Figures on 

II orfeback which have been- ere^ed, one in the Place of 
Lezvis the Great, at Pans *, the other in the Guild-Hail 
at Bourdeaux, are they defined merely to fhew St. angers^ 
and tianfmit to Pofterity the Features of Leivis XIV 
nnd XV ? They are indeed at once Teili monies of the 
loyal AfFedlJon and good Taftc of both thefe Towns. 
The Names of Girardon and le Moine, are become as^ 
mdeftru^lible as thefe Monuments, and the barclnfpeâi- 
on of thefe magnificent Models will ever peipetuate the 

* The Place de Vcadorac^ 

Induflry 
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Induftry of the Artifls. The Figure of Betrand du 
Gutchlin and that of Marfiial de Turenne give us feme 
Idea of thofe Men whom we love, though we never faw 
them, and, together with the Marks of their Dignity, 
are Hints to us of the moil memorable Fa6ls of their Hif- 
tory. But, do they teach us nothing clfe? Placed as 
they are, near the Tombs of our Kings, they inform us 
of the tender Gratitude of Charles the Wife and Le^is 
XIV, for their faithful Servants. Is it poflible our Nc- 
bilir.y can any where find more powerful Jnticements than 
thofe to the Love of public Good and folid Glory ? 

The Hiilories of the Martyrs, and all the Monu- 
ments flill extant, both in Stone and Brafs, of the nn- 
Ihaken Conftancy of the Witneflcs of Truth, do not 
on^y acquaint us with the Kinds of Tortures they were 
made to fufFer, and the Veneration ftill had for Virtue, 
afrer fo many Ages, but inform us of fomething fti 1 
more irtereftrng. The admirable Concert of thefe with. 
ether Monuments of all Sorts, which are difperfed all 
ever the Earth, make, in favour of the Eflablifhment of 
cur Religion, a' luminous Croud of Atteftations, a Cor- 
relpondency of Afts, and a mutual Guaraoty of Tiuth,. 
not to be- met with in the Proofs of the mofl inconttflabla 
profane Hiilories. 

It is the fame Thing with the Signal of Prayers, whca 
it notifies the Celebrating of Eafler, or the Manifcftatioii 
made to the Gentiles, or the generous CcnfefHon of any 
Manyr. This Signal does more than barely publifli a 
religious Meeting: It is the Memorial of an Event 
which onr Forefathers have been afFeâed by ; Ahd the 
faithful Returns of the fame Jubilations hand down to 
every Year the Teftimony of the foregoing, infomucii 
that the aélual Solemnity is the Extremity of a Chain» 
which unites and links eighteen Agfs together. The 
Dcifl, who hears the Publication of thefe Fcaîls, calmly 
h)oks at thofe who refort to them, and calls them Idiots 
and Fools : For his own Part, the Supericrity of his 
Penetration has freed him from a Subjedion that wouîJ 
confound his Reafon with that of the Vulgar. Eut, if 
he is any otherwife judicious, this is what^he may y^^y- 
w'«ll fay to^himfelf when he makes a Sch^fm with thofe, 
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fvho flill continue the fame Praûice at hearing the Publi- 
cation of the Common prayers. 

I forbear aflifting at the Affemblies which this Voice 
calls me to. But cannot I look upon myfelf, in this Re- 
fped, as one duly mindful of his own Intereft ? Far from 
running any manner of Rifk in approving of them by 
my Prefence, the Things heard, and the Sentiments in- 
culcated there, cannot but be ufeful to Mankind. I'he 
Creator Js praifed in thefe Congregations, and thanked 
for all the Bleflings he daily bedows upon us. As for 
us Deiils, we are in this perfectly like the Ox and the 
Hocfe, who have no Feafts to folemnife, becaufe they 
have no Thanks to give, nor any Favours to expert : 
And we ftiould be far better pleafed to hear the Bell far 
the opening of the Public Baths, as it was the Cuilom 
among the Heathens (a), than hear that which calls us 
to a Solemnity appointed to render us better. 

And, indeed, were the Paftor, who prefides over our 
Chriftian Ailemblies, as mute as a Fifh, the Office he 
celebrates is intelligible to every one who will liflen to- 
it, and whatever this Office infmuates, as well as what 
the Miniver's Voice can add to it, is a preffing Invita- 
tion to the Pradice of all the mutual Helps that may be 
infpired by fraternal Love. The very Name of the So- 
lemnity publiffied by the Bell, is an Inftrudlion, a Mo- 
tive of Gratitude, and a Model of Charity. The Ten- 
dency of what is faid or praftifed there, is to perfuade 
my Wife to be of help to me in ^very Thing ; my Son 
and Daughter to ftrive to pleafe me* by their Love for 
Labour and good Manners ; and my Domeflics to ferve me 
with AfFedtion. They are even taught, that all the Good 
they fhall do without AfFeélion, will avail them no- 
thing {èj and that it is Love alone that can fulfill the Law; 
If whatever breathes around me can be brought to the 
Praftice of Charity, which is the (landing Objeft of theie 
Beads, I fhall have no Occafion to find fault with them» 
hut when I am unruly myfelf^ and no longer able to 
bear with what condemns me. 

(a) Sonat ats thermarupi. 
(h) X Cor. x-Ui. 

Bttt 
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But I cannot ana ia my Heart to govern my own 
Condud upon mere Intererf, It is not enough for me, 
that the Feaits, to which I am invited, be fit to render 
Men fociable and obliging; I would have Truth be the 
Poundaiion of them, and the Fadls related as well as 
the Bkifings promifed to me, be of the utmofl Certain- 
ty. What other Rule have I to go by but my own Rea- 
fon? And how can I give my Approbation to Feaâs 
that ihock my Reafoni But, ought not my Reafon, on 
the other Hand, to be fatisâed with Proofs that are Mat- 
ters of Fadl? And can it think itfelf much clearer- 
fighted in its own philofophical AiTcrtlons ? What 
Things do we perfpicuoufly conceive,' when they bear 
no longer any Relation to Numbers^ Meafures, and the 
. £ril Duties of Humanity. 

Does not the Nenjutonian Syflem, which has now the 
greatelt Authority among fo many fublime Genius's, on 
Account of its geometrical Apparatus, require the Sacri- 
6ce of our own Reafon ? We muft be over credulous, to 
eilabliOi at the Center of our Sphere a luminous Body, 
emitting and difperfing all round, from one Moment to 
another, a Subilance always freih, fuccelTively and un- 
interruptedly extending itfelf to Hundreds of Millions 
of cubic Leagues. Where can the Sun get (his frightful 
enormous Mais of an ever-renewed Subftance i and what 
can become of it, after it has been thus emited ? Incar- 
nation, on the contrary, is poffible : It is my greatell 
. Jnterell that it (hould be true, and if it is moreover 
afcertained by Fadl, my Reafon ought to be fully fa- 
. tis£ed. 

The Reafon of fo many other Men, who have admitted 

the Incarnation of the Divine Word as an unquefliona- 

ble Truth, muft needs have been fhocked as well as 

mire, by that Part of it which is difficult to comprehend, 

and they, indeed, acknowledge that this their Belief at 

firil Sight looks like Madnefs > but that what made them 

yield to it, notwiihftanding their natural Reluélance, 

'was, their being ftruck, and as it were forced into this 

Perfuafion, by the fenfible Motives of a Divine Revela- 

tion, fuperior to all human Reafonings ; as it rouft b« 

left to the Will and Pleafure of God, to a J apt himfel; 

to our Weaknefs and Infirmities^ and to regulate hi^ 

Condu: 
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Conduft towards Men as he thinks proper. It is tlieir 
perfeâly needlefs to me to arm m y lei f, as I uluaJIy cfo, 
^iih a hundred ObjeÛions, that can neither alter nor 
deftroy the Fadls, and to dive into the Poflibilities of 
Seduâion, if, on the other Hand, there aie Proofs of a 
Revelation. This is the Point to be exaniined. Let 
us follow the Thread of the Objçéls which are offered 
to us, and fee how far it will lead us into Truth; ob- 
ferving, at the fame Time, never to depend upon aqy 
Account whatever on rational Evidence, which we find 
fo liable to change, and fo frequently deceitful, but 
folely to build upon experimental Evidence, which is 
jullified by a Croud of evident Faéls. 

The vaft Extent of thofe P'eafts I am invited to, fîrft inti- 
mates the Remotenefs of their Antiquity. It is a known 
Matter of Faél, that the Towers of the Church of Notre 
Dame of Paris, and the Signal given there for Divine Ser- 
vice are lijf or feven hundred Years old at leafl, and that 
this Edifice, is but the Renewal of another, which had 
To\^ers and a public Signal like thefe. The Fi ont- gate and 
Tower of St. Germain de Prez are almofl twelve hundred 
Years old, and the BuiMing of them goes back quite to 
the Time of- the Childien of Chuir. The whole 
Southern- Part of Eurofe is full of Eftablifhments con- 
temporary to thofe J have jufl mentioned, and even of a 
more ancient Date, where the fame PraRices are found 
again. Towers to fupport and render the Inftrument of 
Convocation audible from afar off: A large Building for 
the Reception of the People; A Chancel that feparatcs 
them from the Clergy ; a Pulpit, to fpeak to the Faith- 
ful : A Scripture loudly read before them, and unalter- 
able: A baptifmal Font, an Altar, and a Paftor. All 
tbcfe things are ftridly united in Antiquity, as they are 
at|preftnt. They mutually explain each other, and all 
of them conduce to cue and the fame Erd. But if all 
thefc' Things have always been in Company for thirteen 
or fourteen hundred Years together, what now ftrikes our 
Ears and Eyes was then pradi fed above fourteen hundred 
Years ago; and when, reciprocally, I find again -a 
Fror.tfate and a Steeple to call the People together, I 
iTiuft then aeeds fay, that there were alfo at thofe Times, 
and in that Place^ the Font, the Altar, thç Pallor, the 

GofpcI> 
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Gôfpel, a fid the Belief of the Incarnation. All this is 
utterly indivifible. 

When we go higher in Antiquity, and fearch the 
Monuirents cf the Ages foregoing as to the Ufe of our 
Signal, the Towers deiltned to give it are no longer met 
with. We then find Times of Storxn and Perfecotion. 
The Publications and Public Buildings being forbidden at 
thofe Times, we muft not expcft to find again the Veftigès- 
of them fo eafily. But they are replaced by other more 
numerous, brighter, and more inftru^tive Monument*, 
than Walls and Steeples can by their Dcftination be. 
The Places,, eminent by the Effufion of the Blood of 
the Martyrs, are become Places of religious Meetings, 
and have once been turned into fo mar^ Temples ; fome- 
times into large HabitationF, and into famotrs Town^. 
In the AfTemblage of all the ChHUiiin Monuments, we 
everywhere find the fame Ideas, Names, Ufes, and Jn- 
ftroments. We, indeed^ cannot Ihew the Buildings, nor 
the Signal which brought, the Faithful of the firlt Ages 
together : But by the Books, Feaih, and. all the Calloms 
which have been uniformly handed from thoïe 'J imes 
down to ours, we again find a perfect Uniformity in the 
reft. A Pulpit, a Scripture, a Font, an Altar, a Paffover, 
a Pentecoft, an Epiphany; the fame Solemnities, the 
fame Offerings, the lame Repafts, and the fame Paftors 
as we have at prefent. The- Invitation, which I now 
decline to accept of, is then a Reproach to me of having 
forfaken AfFemblies and Cuitoms of fixteen cr feventeen 
hundred Years old. It reproaches me with the ftrane;^ 
Temerity of rejeôing Solemnities as ancient as the Facts 
they are appointed to publifh, anç} of daring to 11 lie falJe 
Evidence the Depofition of the Difciplcs, who tiied on 
purpofe to attell the Things they had (ttrx. 

But, how ! Have not the Trumpets, which publiili the 
Feaft of the 'He^yra among the Arabians, perpetually 
handed down from Year to Year the Knowledge of one 
fingle Fad, without, however," eftablifbing the Truth of 
Mahonteiifm? The Uniformity of the Celebration of 
the He^yra among the Mîiffdmen, has undoubtedly v^^y 
well afcertained the Flig^hi: of Mahùmet^ profecutei by 
the Magiftrate of Mecca^ and obliged to take his Réfute 
at Medina* It is the fame with the annual uninter jpt^d 

Cele- 
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CcUbration of the Death of the Forerunner of Chrift, of 
the Death of Chrift himfelf, and his Martyrs. The 
Fads, thus uniformly attefted by folemn unive/fal Feafts, 
are unqueftionable on both Sides. This confiant Fidelity 
among to many different Nations, in repeating the fame 

'Solemnities from Year to Ye^r, makes us as fure of the 
Events celebrated, as though they were but Yefterday. 
The Trumpet, which has not, for ten Ages together, 
ceafed from Year to Year to publilh the Hegyra amoDg 

. the Arabian^ Perfian, and African MabometanSf reminds 
every one of them of the Time of that Flight, When 
likewife the Bell publifhes among us the Solemnity of 

. the Martyrs, the Impreffion ought to be the fame as if 
their Blood had been juft now fhed. But let the Flight 

. of a Man, profecuted by the Magiftrate, be ever fo cer- 
tain, there rcfults nothing from it in favour of the Miflion 

. he attributes to himfelf^ and celebrating the Hegyra is 
rejoicing about nothing. The Mahometan Feafts are 
Publications of needlefs Fads, as the heathenilh Sol em - 

. pities were of Faâs mutually deftrudive of each other ; 
Whereas praifing the Martyrs,, and celebrating their 

: Memory, which have fo generally, and {g tenderly, beeu> 
honoured by the £rft Faithful, in going with them pur- 
pofely to colled the Blood and Afhes of tliofe who died: 
merely to certify that their Belief was no Opinion, and 
that what they publifhed was no more than what they 
had heard,, feen-, and touched. It is jointly colleding^ 
with them, and handing down the moft fhining Proofs- 
of the Truth of Chriftianity. Nay, the very ExceiTes, 
info which Ignorance has fometimes run in this Refped,, 
do fuppofe the Reality of .the Reverence that preceded 
them. 

If the Deift, inftead of impofing upon himfelf by a me» 

•taphyfical Sophiftry^ which make.s what he wifhes appear 
true, would fairly own what he cannot but perctive, 
and thofe Gonfequences refulting from innumerable Evi- 
dences of the fame Truths, the Signal of our Prayers, far 
from filling his Heart with Sadnefs and Inquietude, would 
raife Sentiments of Joy and Hope : He would faithfiilly 
attend thofe Feafls, of the Utility of which he is fenfi- 
ble, even in fpigl t of himfelf, and honour thofe reveicnd. 
AiTemblies, which» beijig by an uninterrupted Chain 

con- 
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conneded with the firft days of Chriftîanîty, do not 
only recall, but truly demonflrate the Fafls to us. 

Oar Books, clothed with caft Covers and Figures, our 
Baptifmal Fonts, our large Chandeliers, and all our mo- 
dern Inftruments, prove to' be like others which are of a 
Date fnore ancient than even that of our very Temples. 
The Deftination of both the latter and the former is the 
fan^. They are a Language not liable to any Variation. 
AH thofe large Vcffels of Caft-iron, which the Church' 
imploys in her Service, are equally, though differently, 
conducive to our Inllruôion.- fiefides the Fun£Uons re- 
fpeélively peculiar to them, they are to us Monuments- 
and Vouchers of the Conformity of the Ufes and Faith. 
They bear both the Dates and 'Names of the Faithful, 
who made Prefents of them^ to Society. But the ufefal' 
Informations they afford us, reach a great deal higher' 
back than the Age that faw them firfl call in their 
Moulds. No Man can be ignorant of their having been^ 
made of a durable Matter, purpofely to r-eplace an- 
cienter Monuments, which were too brittle, and decay- 
ed by Time. We, therefore, find again in them the Hi- 
ftory and Perfuafion of the firft Ages of the Church, as we 
again find ^the Proofs of the Events recorded by Civil Hi- 
ftory in the Urns and fepulchral Infcriptions, in Co- 
lumns, Sculptures, Brafs-ftatues, ^^^[o Relievo's, Sig- 
nets, Arms, and other Remains of Antiquity. 

Let us, from the Ufe of thefe Inftruments, pafs on ta* 
the Induftry which roanufaftures them. How can Mat- 
ters of fo hard a Nature be mattered, and a melted Me- 
tal be fafhioned : Let us firft fee the Founding of Bells : 
We ihall afterwards come to the Cafting of great i-i- 
gures. 

Be ll-fo V n d I n g. 



This Work may be . reduced to the three following 
Articles, i. The Proportions of a Bell. 2. The Fabric 
of the Mould. 3, The Melting of the Metal. 
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I. T/^e Proportions. 

• • The Bell-founders didinguifh two Sorts 

Thcfinific.Pro- ^p Proportions, o^/z. the iimpie, and the 

relative. 1 he ijmple Proportions are 
tho^e which ought to be between the fcveral Pares of a 
Bell, and which Experience h.is fnewed to be iieceiTary 

towards rendering it fwe.tly fonorous. 
The relative f^^Q relative Piopcrtions nrc ihofe which 
yrojonicm. eftablifh a "rclativ^e Relation' be:ween one 
Bell and another, fo that their combined Sounds may 
effe£l a certain determined Harmony. . 

The .Parts of a Bell are, i. The Snund- 

Ihcfevcr^ ing Bow, or the inferior Circle whicH 

r<iusot a Bell. ° . ' . . , . i , . 

tvTmina^es it, growing thinner and thin* 

ner: The Brim, which is alfo called in FicKch, la Panfe 
(the Paurch or Belly^ fome call ft alfo, la Fhice, (the 
T'iTich') Jt is the Part of the Bell on which the Clappef 
is to llrike, and which is kept thicker than the relt oil 
this Account. 3. The Third's-place, 0?/%, the outward 
Siiiking of the Middfe of the Bell, or rather the Point 
under which it grows wider and wider to the Brim. 4. 
The Waiil or Furniture,, -c/z. The Part of the Bell 
which grows always wider and thicker, by a Supply of 
Metal which is laiger and larger quite to the Brim. 5: 
The Upper-vafe, or that half of the Bell' which nfcs 
above the Waifl. 6. The Pallet or Crown, which is the 
Cover of the Bell, and fupports the Staple of the Clipper 
within. 7. The Crown, which are Branches of Metal 
uniting with the Canons, bent» and hollowed through, 
to receive the iron Keys, by means of which the Bell is 
hung up to the Beam which is at once its Support and 
Counterpoife when it is rung out. . 

The Founder begins by taking the Thicknefs of the 
Brim of the Bell to be call, or the Thicknel'é of the 
Eiim of the largeft Bell, when ho ifi to make ma y 
agree together with different Notes.. This .Brim^ is tht 
fundamental Rule of the whole Wprk. To meafure the 
faid Thickneff, he ufcs Compafes with bent Legs, and 
carries this Meafure upon a Rule, divided into Feet, 
nche^, ahd Lines. Such is, for Inflance, the Mea- 
fure 
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fure N A (Plate 27, Fig. i ,) The Brim GE is the fame 
Meafure as NA, which is divided into three Thirdsi 
£ach Third is called a Body, in French^ Corps. They 
give a Body of Thicknefs, that is one Third of N A, or 
one Third of the Brim to the Crown IHR. They likeWife 
give a Body or Third of the Brim to the Cannons L, which 
is a Cap or Addition, wherewith to ilrengtheu the Crown 
as far as H. This Cap ferves in large Bells to give mor» 
Solidity to the Rings than the Thicknefs of only oji« 
Body would do. The Cap doe$ not reach as far as R, 
and does net cover the whole Crown by one Body an4 
an half round. This Fart may be ilrengthened according 
to other Proportions, which I ihall preiently mention to 
you. The Thicknefs of the Bell from, the Crown HR 
to the Waifl; FD is uniform, and but one Body : And 
then it grows bigger and bigger quite to tl^ Brim GE. 
The Sound- bow GEA is a Triangle, whofe Bafis G A 
is the Diagonal of the Squ^e, which the Side GE mul- 
tiplied by itfelf, or by its Equal EA, would form . Atl 
thefe Lines, quite to the Brim GE, are Partions of a 
Circle, the Center of which is found by fixing the Dia^ 
meter and Height of the BelU 

Vamccio^ in his Pyrotechniay written ' in the Beginning 
of the flxteenth Century, has fpoken very confufedly of 
thefe Meafures. A hundred . Years after him. Father 
Merfinne -*, who was a better Geometer, and a better 
Harmonifl than him, has left us a furer Method, and 
more rational Proportions. The Diameter of the Crown 
ought to be, according to h^m, fevea Brims and an 
half; that of the inferior Opening .fifteen Brknf ; and 
there ought to be twelve at die Height from A quite tp 
R, where the Crown begins. In order to have the feve- 
ral Degrees of Thicknefs and Curvature, you muft, upoa 
the Line of Altitude AR, divided into twelve Brims, 
draw two perpendicular Lines, n;i^. Q'Ej *at the Diltancc 
of one Brim, and FD at the Height of fix.. GE,. being 
' taken upon the Meafure EA,- fhall be the greateft Thick- 
nefs appointed to receive the Blows of the Clapper. ¥Y) 
ihall be the Waift. In order to have the Point D, you 
ffluil take the Length of one Brim a|id an half upon th^ 

'$ 

* Harmon. Unir. Vol, IT. Book VII» 

Per^ 
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Perpendicular drawn as far as 6, which is the Middle o^ 
the Line RA. The Founder, having now fome fixed 
Point , will cafily find the Centers of the- Curves which 
form the Pendants of the Bell. He opens his Compafies 
of the Mcafure of thirty Brims or Parts AN, and, fixing 
one of the Legs upon R, he draws with the other a Por* 
tion of a Circle without. Then, fixing his Compaffes in- 
D, and drawing another Arch that cuts the foregoing, 
the Point of Interfeftion is the Center of the Curvature 
RD. Then he draws the Center nearer, by the Didance^ 
of one Body or Third of the Brim, drawing, as before,, 
two Arches from the Points H and F, and from the In- 
terfeôion draws the inward Curve HF. From F and G- 
his Compail'es, opened to twelve Brims, will likewife 
procure him the Curve FG ; and the fame, being opened- 
dnly to feven Brims, will, from the Points D and E, 
give him the Curve DE to form the Furniture. 

Thefe fimple Meafunes, which would perhaps be fiill- 
kept fccret by the Founders, and give over to all the 
Innovations they might bepleafed to make in them, had 
they not been piiblilhed by Father Mérfemie , are, as well 
as the Form of the Bell, of very ancient. Invention. It 
^ill not be-impi-opèr here to inquire into the Reafon of 
ifeis Strudure ; thfe Form itfelf of the Bell being one of 
lee greatéft ^Beauties of the Invention* The Benefit of it 
is not for the Eye, but for the Ear and the Purfe. If the 
Diameter of the Bell was the farxie every, where from 
Top to Bottom, the Expence would be exceffive, and 
procure much lefs Harmony befides. How! you will» 
lay : What Harmony can you expedt from a fingle Bell ?' 
The Sound of only one Bell is but one Sxjund, and a 
Sound by itfelf makes no Harmony: Harmony refulting. 
from the Concord of a Plurality of Sounds. 

Reafon and Experience taught our ancient Founders» . 
^at making their Bells all of a Shape, that is, of equal 
Width and Thicknefs cvery-whcre, would produce but 
a very dull Sound at very great Coll. Making the Up- 
per-part of the Vafe fmaller than the reft is not enough : 
They have, by repeated Trials, found out the Neccflity 
of diminilhing the Thicknefs of it confiderabîy. When- 
ever they have been lavifh of the Metal, and have made 
a Bell of an exceflive Thicknefsj it produced only a 

con- 
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confufed Hamming, like that of George d'jimboife 
in which thirty three thoufand Poands Weight of 
have been imployed, to prodace a Sound, which 
BOt be heard, if you were not informed that thi 
rings. The Founders obtained a brighter Sovmc 
leffening the Expence, by the gradual fhortening \ 
Diameter of the Bell upwards, and the fucceffive 
nation to a certain Degree in the Thicknefs of it 
they were ftill croiTed by an Inconvenience, whi( 
them at laft to the Form now in Faftiion for Bells. 
Cell is fonorous in its whole Extent. The Sound < 
Brim, which is the thickeft Part of it, is of Courf 
dominant ; evep fo as to weaken, and fometimes i 
drown, the Sound of the Upper -vafe.. But, it often 
pens, that* they are heard both in the fmallell Bell 
more diftinélly than in the larger. A finglie Bell 
then produce an Harmony, and the Combination c 
two Sounds win be pleafant or difagreeable, accord 
the Proportion of the upper with the inferior Dia 
If the Upper-vafe is exadly fubdaplicate, or half 
inferior, that is, feven Brims and an half to fi 
this will be the Ratio of two to one, of the' Wh 
one Half. And as the String of a Bafe-viol gives t 
Grave, whilll its H^lf give the Vt Sharp, the Diî 
of theUpper-vafe being in the Proportion of one t< 
or of the Half to. the Whole, whilft the Brim giv 
Ut Grave, the Upper- vafe will found the ftiarp C 
which is an agreeable Concord, and is heard in 
all Bells without being remarked, becaufe the two 
of a juft 0«Stave rcfemble much the Unifon- But, 
the Upper vafe is fomewhat more or lefs wide, i 
make us hear, together with the Sound of the Bri 
Interval of a Seventh or a Ninth, or any other In 
That Seventh makes -a Difcord; and the Ninth, 
is not a âne Confonançe, may be diminifhed; and 
a falfe Oélave with the predominant Tone of the \ 
S (ill. But, here is a flill greater Cacophony. 

The fharp 0£lave is not only moft commonly h( 
Conjunôion with the Sound of the Brims, bat the 

^a) A Bell, famous for Its large Sire, lu the Sooth Towei 
Cathedxal of Koiin in Normandy;^ 
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Bells in which, befides the foregoing Sounds, you more- 
over hear the Sound of the Third's-Placc, or of that 
Part which grows wider and wider below the Waift j ac- 
cording to the Bent given to this Part, it will prove 
more or lefs fank and thick. Here is that which will, 
in my Opinion, refult from the Variety of the Thick- 
nèfles, which is a jieceflary Confequence of the Variety 
of Methods followed by Founders in their Propor- 
tions. When you put a few Drops of Water in a Giafs, 
and with the Tip of your Finger, dipt in that Water, 
rub the Brink of the Glafs. circularly, the whole Vafe be- 
gins to refound, and changes its Tone, in Proportion as 
you put more or lefs Water into it. The Liquor being 
but one Body with the Glafs as it were, the Sound of it 
becomes grave in Proportion as the Quantity of Matter 
increafes ; and it becomes (harper as you diminifh the 
Quantity of the Liquor. The Third's-Place of the Bell 
may then add to the predominant Souud of the Brim, and 
to its fliarp O^ave, produced by the Upper- vafe, a third 
or a fourth, or any other Confonance, good or bad, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Bent, which admits more or 
lefs Metal, as it fwells or flattens thefe Parts more or lefs. 
This third Souiid is not difficult to be diftinguiAied in the 
two fine Bells of St Germain des Prex, Our Ikilfulleft 
Founders, and learnedefl Harmonids, unanimoudy agree, 
that they have heard nothing more perfect in this Kind 
than the Concord of five of t^efe mingled Sounds in the 
two large Bells of the Cathedral of Rèehxs, and of three 
very diftind ones in the biggeft of the two, which is four 
and twenty thoufand Pounds Weight, according to the 
Infcription. When this lalt is rung alone, it lirikes with 
equal Clearnefs the two Oâaves along with a third Tone, 
which makes a Fourth with the Grave, and the inverted 
Fifth with the Iharp Oftave. When both Bells ring in 
Company, the two grave Sounds, which are very ar- 
gentine and mellow, are always accompanied with two 
Fourths of the utmoil Biightncfs and Truth. They are 
tàt heard a whit lefs diilindtly than the tv/o loweft Tones. 
From thefe four Sounds, always furmounted with the 
tipper 0£lave of the fliarpell Btil, there refults an liar- 
Biony which affeds thofe who have no Skill in )^oint of 
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Mafic, although they think they hear but two Sounds in- 
' ftead of ûve. 

But the Combination of thefe' different Sounds, which 
is the EfFedl of the ingenious Strufture of the Bell, and 
^hich mull needs pleafe when jùd, may become falfe, 
and even render an excellent Piece of Metal very dif- 
agreeable, when the Founder does not diredl the Propor- 
tions of his Bell well, or when, having a Bell to reftorc 
in a concordant Chime, he happens to follow, in the 
new Calling of it. Proportions different from the Calling 
of the others. An irregular Sound, going in Company 
with that of the Brims, proves difcordaht, and makes a 
felfe Harmony, although you think you hear but one 
Sound : THe Ear is offended by it without knowing' 
why. If thefe Sounds, already ill forted in one lingle 
Bell, come to be mixt with thofe of another, the Dif- 
cordancc is greater ftill. A Founder, who would exaflly 
determine all the Effefts, which mufl needs refult from 
fuch or fuch fimple Proportions, ought to have a Theory 
much fuperior to that of a country Bell-founder, who 
has no other Guid.e but his old Method and traditlonftl 
Rules. 

A no lefs Diforder is reigning in the m, 1 > 
m . « . ■ -, ^ r r. r> J Thc relative 

relative Proportions that fix the Concord- proportions d? 
?ince of feveral Bells. The Workmen htlU, 
govern themfelves in this Work upon , the 
campanary Scale ; concerning the Ufe of which, it 
would bè perfeftly needlefs to make them, fpeak. They 
Biake a great Myflery of that Scale ; but Father Merfenne 
tas long ago rendered it public. This learned Monk has 
^emonflrated it to be defeélive, contrary to the Rules of 
Harmony, and f|]bj.e£l to Miflakes that may ruin them 
to all Intents and Purpofcs, by the Neceffity of cafting 
a-newj at their own CoH, a large Ring of concordant 
Bells. Nor are they furer of any thing now than they 
formerly were. Jt is plain, that, inllead of taking the 
Advice of fome learned Guide, they obllinately keep to 
the Rubrics of their Fathers, £nce they hardly ever give 
us any Concords in which they mud not be allowed 
the Third or Quarter of a Note. But informing the 
Public of Solemnities in • fuch doleful Tones as have 
been produced ia fome late Cafiing of Bells, is adrapge 

Abufc 
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Abufe of its Indolgence. If we heard no other Sounàv 
of Bdls but thofe of th€ largeft Bells of St. Germain der 
Prez, we might be tempfed to attribute a fure Know- 
ledge and infallible Principles to our Bell -founders. But, 
.what flight Opinion muft we have of their Talents, when 
we hear the tirefome Train of the four or five Semitones, 
which are dolefully lamented in the Ring of St. Germaim 
VAuxcrrois? Thofe who hear them, as they go by the 
Church, are at firfl: difpleafed with it, and foon fall a laugh- 
ing at the pitiful Chime, or fecretly curfe the Bell-founder. 
But the learned Ears of the Neighbourhood might pof- 
fibly take Pity of the poor Artifan, and be moved to render 
the Succefs of his Work infallible, by improving his Prac- 
tice by amore judicious Theory. 

Let us« till fome learned Geometer comes to treat in â 
compleat, though at the fame Time, • praâical Manner^ 
•this Operation, which is .pi Concern to both the Town 
and Country ; let us, I fay, make ufe of the Corrediions 
which Father Metfenne has made in the Praâice of Bell- 
fbunders. They run upon the Rule of the fever al 
Thick neifcî of the Bell, called in French, Brochette det 
-éfaîjjeurs, and the Rule of the Diameters, called like wife ivt 
J'rençhy Brçchett^ des Diamètres, 

The Rule of the Thick nèfles, or Bt^o^ 

^^^^T ^^''^ ^" épaifeurs, is a Stick of what 
* * Length you pleafe, which we have made 

one Half-foot long, with four Faces or Sides, seprefented 
by the unfolding ADFB Fig. i. Plate 28. 

To dired all the Meafures of a Bell, you mufl: fix the 
Diameter of them. The Diameter is proportioned to 
the Thicknefs t)f the Brim, and the Thickncfs to the 
required Weight of the Bell. We fliall, therefore, be- 
gin by the Rule of the Thicknefs or Brim. Experience 
has taught us, that, in order to employ with Succefs five 
and twenty Pounds of Metal in the making of a Bell, it 
may be made of tlie Thicknefs of fcven Lines marked 
KA in the Face A : Bat it may be made lefs ; and this 
firfl Thicknefs of the fmalleû Bell will rule all the fol- 
lowing ; as the whole Odave may^ be ruled by the Thick» 
nefs of the biggefl: Bell. The &tÎL Thicknefs in the 
Face D anfwers to the Weight 30 -j^/ and will 
ferve for die fécond Bell. The firft Thickneft in the 

Face 
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Face anfwers to the Weight 43^, and is for the third 
Bell. TheJirA Thickn«fs in the face B anfwers to the 
Weight 59â^, and will ferve for the fourth Bell, which, 
by this means, will be but one third thicker than thefmalleA 
^A. For the fifth Beil, you muft come again to the firft 
Face of the .Brochetie^ or Stick A, and there, going up- 
wards, take the fécond Thicknefs, which anfwers to the 
Weight 84J, and which is by one half mose confiderable 
than KA. The fame Order muft be followed for the next 
Bells, and, if they are above eight in Number, you be- 
gin again by the third Thicknefs of the Face A of the 
Brochfite. You make a Rule of Three in order to find out 
the Thicknefs fuitable to the inteaded Weight, proportion- 
My to^any Weiglit of the Brochitu^ and the Thicknefs cor* 
refponding to it. 

Suppofing that the Meafare KA gives the Brim of % 
Bell of twenty Pounds. The Brim of the Bell next to 
it mail be thicker of an eighth Part to make a Tone 
-major below it,: And, if it makes the 7^one minor, the 
Brim mufl be larger of a ninth Part, becaufe the Ratio 
•of the firil Tone is as nine to eight, and that of the fe* 
cond, as ten to nine. Jf you. have a Mind to make a 
third Bell, being the third Major below, the Brim of 
this mud be a t|aartçr thicker than that of the firft Bell» 
'I he fourth Bell, making the fourth below,, fliall have 
its Brim thicker by one third Part. The fifth Bell, 
making the fifth, fliall h^ve its Brim one half thicker. 
If any firfl Bell is two Lines thick, the fifth (hall be 
three ; and fo of the otkers, according to . the Ratio's of 
each Tone or Inteival from jone Bell to the other: But, 
if you have a Mind to know the Weights, you muft 
treble the Ratio of the Tones, which rule the Brimt or 
Thicknefles, For Inftance, to know the Weight of the 
fécond Bell, when it makes the Tone major with the 
fird, you mail: &eble the Ratio of nine to eight, that is, 
cube both nine and eight.. Nine by nine makes 81, 
which Produ£k multiplied by nine^ makes 729. Eight 
multiplied by itfeîf makes 64, which being again mul- 
tiplied by eight makes 51a, the Cube of eight. The 
Weight of the fécond Bell muâ:, in the Tone major, be 
to the Weight of the firft, as 729 is to 512. Wherefore 
you maft find a Number being to 25, the Weight of the 
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fcnalleft Bell, as 729 to 512. If then 512 giires 729, 
how mach will 25 give ? The Rule of three will give 
55 and a fmall Fra(5lion. But m the Cafe of the Tone 
minor, cubing the Numbers nîne and ten, the Propor- 
tion will give the Weight 30 and a fmall Fradlion, as is 
feen in the firft Thicknefs of the Face D of the Brochette. 
Suppofe you have a mind to know the Weight of the 
Bell that (hall make the lower Oftavc of the fmalleft 
Bell that weighs 25 Pounds ? The String of an Inftru- 
ment, wheh it is the double of another String, gives the 
lower Odave of it : And the half of any String i? the 
acute Oélave of the whole one. Likewife, the double 
Diameter and the double Thicknefs will give the lower 
Oftave of the Bell of 25 Pounds. But, what can be the 
Weight of the double or lower Odave ? It cannot be 
fifty. The Ratio of the Weight which extends on ^all 
Parts, and over the whole Height, muft be trebled, by 
cubing the Numbers i and 2, which are the Exponents 
of the Ratio of the OÔave. The Number i multiplied 
by I gives i, and the Cube of one is one, 2 multiplied 
by 2 gives 4, which Produtfl multiplied, the Root gives 
eight the Cube of two. As one, the Cube of one, is 
to eight the Cube of two, fo is 25 Pounds (the Weight 
of the fmalleft Bell) to the Weight of the Oftave looked 
for. Now, Unity is eight times in eight; therefore 
25 muft be eight times in the Number defired. This 
Number is 200 exa^Jy, that is the Weight of the eighth 
Bell, or of the fourth Bell of the fécond Rank, marked 
on the Face B of the Brochette^ Thefe Examples may 
fuffice, if not to perform the Work, at leaft to fliew how 
it is performed. 

J The falfe campanary Scale, or Bâton de Jacob of the* 
Bell-founders, which you will find here attending Father 
Merfenne\ Scale, and which is reprefented unfolded with 
its eight Faces; gives Thickncffes, which are falfe with 
regard to the Weight. Of this you may judge by the 
Aiterifk*. It is the Oélave of XXV, and it ought to 
have only twice the Thicknefs of XXV, marked in the 
fourth Face. But it proves to have more, and is falfe of 
courfe. However, the Bell-founders take upon this Bâ^ 
t(m dt Jacob the Thicknefs relative to the Weight of any 
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defired Bell, and reciprocally find upon it the Weight 
relative to any given Thicknefs, by fixing their Com- 
pafles upon the Arabian Figure on one Side, and upon 
the Roman Figure on the other. The Weights, which 
they fancy to be fuitable to thofe Thicknefles, are marked 
here from a Bell of XVllI thoufànd Weight to one of only 
feven Pounds. 

Having thus confidered the Brochette of the Thick- 
nefles and Weights, let us now confider that of the Diar 
meters, or the Diapafoo which rules the egiht Bells of an 
Oftave, by the Proportions of the Diameters. 

When you have the Brim of the larg- 
eft Bell, you quickly find the Diameter Jhf Brochette 
of it, and the Meafures of the other fe- ^^ '^^J^»*°»"«* 
ven. But, inftead of giving here the Brochette of one 
Concord, where the largell Bell is five or fix Feet wide 
within at Bottom; let us be contented with a Brochette of 
one half Foot only, as the Line AB, 'Big. 2. Plate 28, 
whereon to take the Meafures of the eight Bells of a 
Ring : We fhall divide it into ten equal Parts, andfuppo- 
fing the "wYioXt Brochette y or its ten Parts, to be the Diame- 
ter of the largeft Bell, we fliall take nine of them for the fé- 
cond. The eight Parts remaining will be for the third Bell. 
if AB is the Meafure of the Diameter of the largeft, th« 
fécond fhall have CB for its Meafure, and the third, being 
meafuied by DB, will make the third major with the firft. 
Next to this you muft divide AB into four equal Parts, 
and fubftraét one: The other three will make exadly 
the Semi-tone required, and give the true Diameter of 
the fourth Bell EB. This is the common Concord. If 
you will have a fifth Bell FB, you muft divide AB into 
three Parts, and fubftradt its third Part AJF. The other 
two Thirds FB are the Diameter required. You will have 
the fixth Bell GB by dividing CB into three Parts, two 
of which muft be taken. You will have the feventh, by 
dividing BF into hvt Parts, the fifth whereof being fubl 
tradled, the Remainder BH is the Diameter required. 
Finally, you will have the eighth Bell, or the Tone 
of the Oftave, by dividing AB into two equal Parts. RI, 
the fubduplicate or half of ^Ay will make the acute 
0£lave. The harmonic Nnmbers of the eight Notes 
have been put by the Sides of thefe Spaces, to certify 
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their Exaélnefs : But, the Line AB**», whofe DivI/îons 
are the Rule of Bcll-foundeis, is in a great many Points 
beyond or behind the right and requifite Interval. 

In order to apply thefe Meafures to the required Con- 
cord, the Founder takes a very plain Compafs (it is the 
Ruler AB marked Fig* i . Plate 29 ) divided into Feet, 
Inches, and Lines, from the Notch A. He introduces 
the Edge or Bnm of the Bell propofed as a Model, of 
Rule, into the faid Notch, which becomes the Center, 
as it were, of a flight Motion given the other Extremity 
of the Rule B. The fame Motion is repeated two or even 
three Times over, in order to be certain, by an invariable 
Mark of the Place where the Brim of the Bell is the 
farthell upon the Ruler. This Meafure being taken, 
the Founder has his whole Concord of Bells, by* apply- 
ing it to the fame Procefs and Meafures we have juit ipe- 
cified for a Diameter of fix Inches. 

The Praélice of Father Merfeme is flill followed, for 
the Proportion of the Thickneffes and Weights, by the 
Workmen who have taken Notice of it : But the Form 
.of the Bell has been altered a little near a hundred Year$' 
fiDce he has been dead ; and, on many Occadons, Bell* 
founders have had very good Succefs, in following the 
Method which has been communicated to me hy a Man 
of Merit, who joins to the deepeft Knowledge of Sounds 
lingular Skill in point of Mechanics (a). 

This Method con fi ft s likewife in the Divifion of the 
Brim by means of the Brochette^ and in the Echantillon^ 
which is the Dimenfion of the Size and Thicknefs of the 
Bell. 

I. The Brochette is a wooden Ruler, 
The Brochette, upon which the Workman marks the 
*î „*7^^^, °^ principal Divifions of the Brim, becaufe 
!^ F-""'/ it is the Meafure he is to go by in the 
^* '^* ^' fettling the Thicknefs and Mould of the 

Bell. This Brochette is eafy to be made. Having deter- 
mined, by the Proportion of fuch or fuch Thicknefs 
with fuch or fuch Weight, the exa£l Meafure of the 
Brim of a Bell to be new-caft, or of the largell Bell of 
a complete Concord ; the Workman carries the Thick- 
fa) Mr. Cochu, Orgaa-Buildcr^ and Organîft of the Cathedral o£ 
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nefs taken upon his Ruler, which is reprefented here by 
aB, in Fig,^^. Plate 27. It extends from the Figure o, 
to the Line marked i Brim, Then he cuts this Brim 
into two at the Line marked i, then into three thirds, 
by the two Lines marked -j and | : Next to this he di- 
vides one third into five, to have the fifceenth Part of the 
Brim, marked here ^j • "^^^ ^^^ Mark is of one Briia 
and a half. 

2. To delineate the Echantillon CD, p]at I'r Fi« -» 
otherwife called the Calibei or Profile of ■ - 
a Bell, that will^ ferve to rule the Proportions of the 
Mould; draw firft a diagonal indefinite Line as ADi 
then open your CompaiTes one Drim, which you iliall 
take upon Ùi^ • Brochette ; of this Opening of the Com- 
pafTes, mark on the Line A D twelve equal Parts, which 
will conftitute the Height of twelve Brims from the 
Point o to the Point A; then draw perpendicularly, or. 
at right Angles ^'upon this Diagonal, five other indefinite 
Lines in the following Manner. The firft muft be drawn 
al the Diftance of one Brim and a half, reckoning from 
the Figure o ; the fécond is to be drawn at the third 
Brim : the third at the fifth Brim and a half: the fourth 
at the eleventh Brim, and the fifth at the twelfth Brim, 
except one fixtk Part. The firft, third, and fifth will 
fefve you to make your Echantillon, or Model, and the 
other t\vo will fhew you if you have proceeded exadly irt 
this Work. Open your CompaiTes one half third or 
fixth Part of a Brim : Carry that Opening from the 
Point A, which is the Extremity of the twelfth. Brim, to 
the Point P, which is determined upon the Diagonal 
AD by the faid Opening, and from P to the Points K 
and L, which are alfo determined by the fame Opeping 
of the CompaiTes. Carry, the fame Meafure- from o to 
D, which wifl make the Edge of the Bell. Take next 
upon your Brochette one Brim and a half, and carry it 
from o to G . Cany the fame Opening from five Brims 
and a half to the Point H, to make the outward Con- 
cavity of your Bell': And from the Point H to^ I carry 
the exa£l Meafure of one third and oue fifteenth Part of a 
Brim for the Swelling of the Bell. 

Open your CompaiTes one Brim and a fifteenth Part :' 
Set one of the Legs upon the Point G, and with the 
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Other Leg make the Arch RR, and then make the other 
Arch Q(J^ by felting the Leg of the Compafles on the 
Point I, where the firft Brim terminates. Without chang- 
ing this Opening of the Compafles, fix one of the Legs 
upon the Point of Interfeftion F, and make the rounded 
Brim SGi. Draw a right Line from F to D, which done, 
there remains nothing to be done but the drawing of the 
large curve Strokes. 

Open your Compafles twelve Brims ; put one of the 
Legs upon H, and draw an Arch without your Modeh 
Then fix your CompaflTes upon F, and make another 
Arch cutting the former ; and from the Point of Inter* 
fedion, as from a Center, draw the Arch HF. Then 
open your Compafles feven Brims and a half; fct one of 
the Legs upon I, and then upon G : Having made two 
other Arches, you muft draw from the Point of Interfec- 
tion of the Arch I G : This makes the Furniture or Swel- 
ling of the Bell quite to the Brim. 

To have the Upper-barrel of the Bell. Open your 
CompaflTes thirty-two Brims ; then from the Points L 
and H draw two Arches cuttmg one another, and from 
the Point of Interfedlion, as a Center, draw the Curve LH. 
You will draw the Curve KI in the fame Manner, keep- 
ing to the fame Opening of thirty-two Brims. You have 
now the lower Part, the Thicknefs, and the whole Con- 
tour of the Bell both within and without. 

To make the Cap of the Bell, you mufc open the 
Compafl!es one half Brim, fix one of the Legs upon the 
Point o, and upon the other Leg draw the fmall Arch E 
upon the Line FD. Then, having opened your Com- 
pafl'es eight Brims, you muft fct one of the Legs upon E, 
and with the other Leg draw a fmall Arch within the 
Model. Do the fame from the Point P, and from the 
Interfeâion'*-you muft draw the Stroke PM. In order 
to fix the Thicknefs of the Cap, you muft give it one 
third and one fifteenth of a Brim, and draw the Arch 
NT, which will begin the Bottom of the Bell, and a 
^ Parallel to the Arch MP. Then you will divide this 
firft Thicknefs of the Cap into two equal Parts, and 
make two Arches paralell to the two foregoing, 'viz. the 
Arch LL between, and in the exadl Middle of them, and 
the Arch Aa above. 
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All thefe Operations being performed, take the exadt 
Meafurc of oat Brim and a half, carry it from K to k, 
and irom V to v. Then look out for Centers at Difcre- 
tion, to draw the fmall Arches âc8c, Sc8c. This will 
give you the Concavity- of the Bottom N. In order to 
round the Top of the Barrel, take one third of a Brim 
with Compafles, mark from V the Points c and b : Open 
the -Compafles from c to b: Fix one of the Legs upon c, 
and draw a fmall Arch within the I^odel : Do the fame 
from b; then from the Interfeftion, as a Center, tura 
your Compafles lo make the inward Roundings. Let 
the Diftance between the Points T and a, which crofs the 
Arches that make the Cap and the upper Barrel, «be your 
fécond Opening of the Compafles for the outward 
Rounding. From the faid Points T and a, draw two 
Arches within the Bell, and then from their Interfeftion 
round off the outward Sharpnefs of this Part. Obfcrve, 
hoA'ever, that the prick'd Lines are of no Service. 

Giving a trus and beautiful Proportion 
to a Bell, in order to render it fonorous, ThcDiararcn, 
is not doing all. Mofl commonly it ac- ScdcT/irOc- 
ccmpanies other Bells, and it is often al- tavc. 
lowed not to have the fineft of Sounds, 
provided it makes the requiflte Concord with the reft. 
Now, this Union and good Undcrflanding, which makes 
np for a great many Faults, proceeds from the Skill of 
the Founder, in the careful Regulations of the relative 
Proportions. He is diredled in this VVork by the cam- 
pana y Scale, which is alfo called Diapafon and Brockette 
of the Odave, bccaufe the Proportions to be obferved 
among a Ring of eight Bells are marked upon it. 
• The Line A BBC reprefents the whole Diameter of 
the biggefl Bell, which I have folded here into two 
Halves, lying by the Side of one another for want of 
•Space. (Pig^ 3. Pl-^t, 28. J the two Ends AC are then 
the two Ext emities of the Diameter of the grave Tone 
»/. BC, which is half of it, is confequently the acute 
Oflave uti and you fnuft always add the Length BC to 
all the other M<ra(ures marked upon the half AB, to have 
"the Diameters of the eight Bells, from the biggelt AC, to 
the fmalieil BC incluflve. Put A3i BC in .fîfie fmgle 
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Line: Divide AC into four equal Parts: Fix one Leg j>f 
the Compafies, upon one of thefe fourth Parts, upon A, 
direfting the other Leg towards B; tlie Point it will fall 
upon is theTone/a. Divide the Spzcc/a C into feven: 
Pix the Point of the Compaffes upon A, without altering 
the Opening, which is one fevenlh Part of /a C, and 
direfting the other Leg towaids B, you .will fall upon 
the Toner^: Then, without charging the Opening, fix 
your Compafies upon fa, and the lame Opening, carried 
twice towards B, will give you the feventh, which is the 
Toney?. Divide AC in:o three; fix the Compafies up- 
on Ay diminifiiing the Opening one third, and the two 
thirds remaining will be the Tone /<?/, or the fifth. Di- 
vide/^ C into eight, and the CompafiTes open one of 
thefe eighths, and direéled fi om ré towaids B, will give 
you the Tone m. Divide /a C into eleven : Fix the 
Compafies vjpon fol, and the Opening of the eleventh 
Part of fa C will give you the Tone /«, remaining to be 
iound. ' "" ' 

As the next Operation mud be the regulating of the 
fimple and abfolute Proportions of tlie Caliber of each 
Bell, upon the Thicknefs of its refpedlive Brim ; you 
will find thefe Thicknefies, as well as the Diameters, of 
the whole Oftave, i. By multiplying the Thicknefs. 
£AD of the biggeft, by its Diameter AC, which pro- 
duces a Parallelogram ; 2. by eredling to the feven other 
Tones, and in the Parallelogram, feven Perpendiculars 5 
3. by drawing from C to JD a Diagonal, vvhich^ by 
biflefting'the Perpendicular upon the acute Odl^ve ut, 
will give it the ex a£l Half of the Thicknefs of the ut 
grave, and diminifh the Thicknefifes of the other Belli 
an a Proportion relative to the Intervals of their Tones. 
See%. 4. P/af. 28. 

Reckoning the Diameter of 'the biggeft Bell to be of 
1 80 equal Parts, the Divifions of Father Merfennt will pro^* 
duce the eight Tones, 

»/, r/, mty fay fol y la, fiy ut. 

According to the eight Numbers following. 

•l?80j 262, 144, 1 3 J, 120, 1 08, 96, go. 
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The fécond Method will, by the Retrenchments mark- 
ed, produce the Otlave 

uty ré, mt, fa^ foly la^ /, ut, 

According to the following Numbers J 

1S3, 161, 144, 135, 120, 108, 97, 90. 

• 

The learned Organift, not trufting to his own Theory 
any more thm to the Pradice of others, has himfelf di- 
redled and performed the cafting of a Concord of eight 
large Bells, according to the lall Method, and the whole 
proved exafl and true. But he might have tried his 
Rules upon much larger Bells, and I think I fhall aft 
agreeable to both his Modefly and your Interell, in 
forewarning you that thefe Speculations may beca''ricd to 
a much higher Degree of Exa6lnefs and Certainty. My 
chief and confiant Intention is to avoid prepofTeirmg you 
in favour of -a Method, tliat might occafion any Difla- 
tisfaftion to you in the Praûice. I only aim here at 
ihe,wing you, with fome Degree Qf Exadnefs, how the 
feveral Enterpriies of Society are governed and carried on* 

II. The Struûure of the Mould of the BelL 

The Matters necefîary for the making of the Mould are, 

I. The Earth. The moll binding is always the beft. 
The chief Caution to be ufed, as to this Earth, conilib 
in lifting it well, to take away the minutefl Stones, or 
anything that might occafion Chinks and Unevencffei 
upon the Surfaces of the Mould. 

II. The Brick-Hone. It. is ufed only for the inner 
Mould or Core, and for the Furnace. 

III. The Horfe-dung, Hair and Hemp, m ixt together 
with the Earth, to prevent all Crevices, and render th« 
Cement of a ilronger and more binding Nature. 

IV. Th« Wax. A Matter whereof the Infciiptions, 
Coats of Arm?, and other Figures arc made. 

V. The Tallow. It is mixt by equal Portion with the 
Wax, the whole being rendered as yielding as a foft 
Paile by fiie,.in order to put a flight Lay of it upon 
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the Shell, or outer Mould, before any Letters are applied 
to It: The Reafon of this Praftice will be given by 
and by. ^ < 

VI. The Coals. They only ferve to bake and dry up 
the Mould. . ^ ^ 

Neceffary Tools for the Confiruaion of the Mould. 

The Scaffold, which confifts of four Boards ranged 
upon a couple of Trefths, as high as a Man's Waift. 
They carry upon this the Earth grofly diluted, to mix it. 
With Horfe-dung, beating the Whole with the following 
Tool. 

The Beetle or Spatula three Feet long, or more, 
rounded at one End in Form of a Handle, which {^i^^^ 
to hold it, QFig, 2. Plat. 29 and fix or feven Inches 
wide at the other End. The Sides AA are thinner at 
the Brim than in the Middle B, and form two Edges to 
beat the Mortar foundly, in order to mix the Hair and 
Horfe.dung throughout, and beat the whole well toge- 
ther. 

I'he CompafTes of Conftruftion is the chief Inftra- 
ment for the making of the Mould : It confifts of two 
Legs very different from each other, and joined by means 
of a third Piece. The Fig, 3. reprefents thefe Pieces 
feparate.- 

The firft Branch is a Board of a Height proportioned 
to the Bell, whereon the Founder delineates the Profile 
of the Mould he is to conftruft. The F/g'. 3. reprefents 
but one of thofe Curves : You may fee all the three 
Pieces in Fig. 4. which reprefents the Compaffts mount- 
ed. 

The fécond Branch is an Iron -peg, ending in Form of 
a Pivot towards D : The upper Part of it turns into a 
Hole made in a Piece of Timber laid acrofs the Bit 
where the Mould is built. See Fig. 4. 

The third Piece of the Compalies, or Piece of AfTem- 
blage, is an Iron bar, made of a confiderable Thickneft, 
on purpofe to cut a long Groove, or rather a long Mor« 
tife through it about A. The Extremity of itJB is ter- 
minated by a long Needle or Tenon, to be introduced 
into an Aperture of the fécond Branch bored through it 
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at B. This Tenon is likewife bored through at c, to 
admit a' flat Pin which fti ves to fallen the Piece of Af- 
_femblage ftrongly to the fécond Branch. The additional 
Support C alio contribute much to the Solidity of the 
Affemblage. * 

The Groove or Mortife A of this Piece of Ailemblage 
is appointed to receive the Board, or Branch of the Com- 
pares. They let that Board flide into the lilortife, where 
' it is fattened with very thin Wedges of the whole Brtadth 
bf the Board. The chief Attention here coi fifts in 
faîlening the Board, (o as to give it the Obliquity it ought 
to have to form both the upper and inferior Diameter of 
the Bell. See. Fig. 4. 

The Founder's Shelves. Thefe are Boards of folid 

Wood, where are the Ingravings of the Letters, Car- 

j nidges. Coats of Arms, Seal of the Founder, Images of 

I Saints, ^r. All thefe IngraVings mull not be above half 

a Line deep at the moft. 

PRACTICE. 

THEY begin by digging a Hole (marked AAAA 
Fig. 4.) of a fulHcient Depth to be able to con- 
tain the Mould of the Bell; together with the Ear or 
Common under Ground, and ûx Inches lower than the 
Terraplain of the Place when the Work is done. The 
« Extent of the Hole muft be wide enough to yield a ïtqq 
- Palfage . between the Mould and the Walls of the Hole : 
I or between one Mould and another, when there are feve- 

ral Bells to be caH in one and the fame Hole. 
I They creft, at the Center of the Hole, a. Stake BE 

Fig. 4,, driving and iallening it ftrongly in the folid 
Ground. This ferves to fopport an Iron Peg (EE Fig, 3. 
& DD Fig. 4.) on which the Pivqt of the fécond Branch 
of the Compailes turns. Siec IE Fig. 4. .: 

Ihey next furround the faid Stake with a folid Brick- ■ 
work perfedlly round, five or fix Inches high, and of a 
^ Diameter equal to that of the Bell. The Founders call 
^ this Part of the Work, which ferves as a B^f to all the 
icft, the Mill-iione. See CC Fig. ^ 
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The Parts of the Mould are the Core, tha Thicknefs 
of which is marked (F/V. 4.) betwixt the pricked 
Lnc 4. 4 aiid ths; Line 3. 3. This fame Thicknefs 
* n< not beer» repiefented ou the other Side of the figure, 
ro avoid afiy Confufion with the pricked Line'of the 
Board of the Profiles. 

The fécond Part of the Mould is the Model of tho 
BtH, Or raéher the Bell itfelf reprefented with its Thicks- 
nJxcs, between the Lines 2, 2. & 3. 3^ Fig, 4. 

The Shell, which is the tnird Part.of the Mould, is 
repiefented by the Thicknefs inclofed between the Lloea 
1. I. & 2. 2. of the fame Fig, 4. They delineate upon 
the firft Branch, or the Board of the Compaffes, thcfe 
three Curve Lines, i. 1^ 2., 3, 3. and, before the Com- 
pafies are mounted by the Afleiriblage of the feveral 
Pieces thereto belonging, they cut off with a Hatchet 
and Chifel all the Wood of the Board, according to th« 
Dire£tioA Of the Line 3. 3, in order to have the Curve^ 
U'hkh is to fhape the outward Surface of the Core, that 
is, the inner Form of the BelL Then they mount the 
Compaffes, introducing firft the Upper* part of the Iron- 
pin into a Hole 'in the Crofs-Bearh.A A : They place the 
Pivot exadly in the Center of the Iron-piece D D fix'd 
upon the Stake B : Tken, they introduce and £x with 
Wedges the Board of the Curves into the Groove or 
Mortife A of the Piece cf AfTemblage H, the Tc nan of 
which they introduce into the Aperture I of the Iron, 
peg, faftening the whole with the flat Pin L. Fig. 4. 

Ail being thus difpofcd, and the Board of Curves cut, 
doped ; and hollowed according to the Curve, 3. 3. Fig^ 
4, that is, according to the Curve, which is to fhape the 
outer Surface of the Core, or firft Part of the Mould, 
they begin to raife the faid Core. 

.'This is 'made of Bricks, of which they break the 
Corners . %vithout, to give the Mafonry the exad Rotun- 
dity it is to have. The Bricks are laiid in Courfes of 
equal Height, upon a Lay of Mortar of plain Earth» 
and they. take care to make the Whole of bound Ma- 
fonry from one Courfe to another, as is generally done 
ia all MaA>n*« Works, avoiding the direft Meeting of 
two Mounrerslor perpendicular Joints, in two Coixrfes 
laid one upon the other.- ■ •• - 

At 
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'Ax the lajing of each Biick, they bri^g iktwi it the 
Branch of the CompaiTes on which the Curve of th« 
Core is delineated, in order to plaes that Brink, fo a9 
that there may remain between it and the Curve the 
Dillances of a Line or more, that (hali afterwards be fiU- 
.ed up with feveral Layers o: Cement. 

When the Core is. raiied to the Height of the Stake 
B F g, 4, they take care ti fix. .upon the Mafonry the 
«Iron-piece T>T> Fig, 4; and they continue the Work up to 
the Height 3.3. t/je fame Ftsr. leaving an opening 3. 3. 
for the introducing of the Coals whciewith the Core is 
to be baked. 

They coyer this Mafonry with a Layer of Cement 
made with Earth mixt with Hone dung, and, in order 
to make it of an even Smoothnefs every where, they be 
gin to move tne CompaiTes of Con(lru£lion in the fol- 
lowing iVianner. A Man leaning upon the Board puihes 
it forward, turning twice or thrice nund the Core. 7 he 
Curve, which is cut Bezil-wifc, rubbing upon the Ma^^ 
fonry, carries ofF the whoie fuperfluous Pari of the Ce- 
;n nr, leaving only what k cannot take away. The O- 
verplus is colleéled by another Worivman, who receives 
it. in* his Hands, and fpreads it again over the Places on 
which the Board is going to pafs. 

This firft Lay beiag fini (hed, they diredlly put the 
l'aire to the Core, by filling it half with Coals through 
the Opening 3. 3. Fig, . ^. which they keep carefully 
(hut up during the baking, with a Cake of Earth baked 
feparatejy. 

Here it is .proper to obferve to you tlie right Uie of 
the Stake BB F(^. 4. One might, it feems, do^ without 
this Piece, by making the Iron-peg EE long enough tq 
piitcc its Pivot ^upon the MilKilone CC, But» by fo 
doingy the whole inferior Part of the Lon-peg would 
have reddened in the Fire put round it. The lealt Motion 
wou'd of çourfe have made it to bend in this very great 
Length, and rendered it of no Ufe. This is remedied 
by the Stake BB , which ferves as a Support to the Iron- 
piece Dp, which tiiey make the Compaffcs play and" 
curA opoo. Wh^n , they begin to raife the Core, the 
Compafiês and the Iron.piece DU have no other Support 
4mt the Stake: But the Mafonry, once raifed up to D D. 

beccmes 
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becomes in its turn the Support of the'^îècc -DD/ the 
Extremities of which are taken in and fattened within 
the Thicknefs of the Core. The firft Fire confuroes the 
Stake, whereby the Iron-piece DD is charged with the 
whole Weight of the Compaffes. 

The firfl Fire is left in the Core, a half, and fome- 
times a whole Day together when the Mould is large. 
When they fee that the firft Lay is • thoroughly dry, they 
immediately cover it with a fécond, then with a third, 
and With a fourth if need requires it ; ^very one of thefc 
Lays being always perfeded' and fmoothed by the Board 
of the Compaffes. But, they never pafs from* one Layer 
on to another, before they have put the Fire agahi into 
the Lore to dry up that which has been juft finifhed. The 
Core ii, judged to be in its Perfedion, when the Board 
or Profile turning over it carries the fre(h Cement intirely 
oiF, without leaving any upon the laft dry Layer: They 
end this Part of the Work, with laying tempered Afhes 
and fmoothing them over the Whole, by the circular 
Motion of the Compaffes. The Afhes ferve to fill up 
the minuteft Cracks and Chinks, to prevent the Intro- 
duction of any melted Metal during the Calling. 

The. Core being finifhed , they take the Compaffes te 
pieces, in order to cut off from the Board the whole 
-Thicknefs contained between the Lines 2. 3. 8c 2. 3, 
that is, the Thicknefs of the Model, or, if you will, the 
Thicknefs of the future Bell ; fo that the Board thus cut 
out along the Curve 2. 2, reprefents the outward Form 
of the Bell. An Edge of Metal is fijt'd on the whole 
Kxtent of this Curve, and the Compaffes are immediately 
put in their Place again, to begin the Model, or the fé- 
cond Piece of Mould. 

It confifls of a Mixture of Earth and Hair, which is 
applied with the Hand on the Core in feveral Pieces or 
Cakes, which unite and coale{*e, by being fpread ever 
/o little: This coarfe Work is perfefted by feveral Layers 
of a much thinner Cement of the fame Matter. Each 
Layer is flattened and fmoothed by the Compaffes, and 
dried by the Fire before another is began. The laft 
Layer of the Model is a Mixture of Wax and TalkTw 
/lightly fpread over the Whole. This fcrves to facilitate 

the 
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^e Separation of Ûit Model from the Shell which we 
are going to fpeak of. 

After this Lay of Wax and Tallow, there remains 
nothing for the Perfedtion of the Model, hnt the applying 
of the Infcriptions, Coats of Arms, £5fr. ' for which 
Work they keep upon a Cha£ng.diih a fmall VeiTel fuU 
of melted Wax, into which they dip a Pencil, where- 
with they nightly befmear the Place where the Letter is 
to be applied : The fame Operation is required for every 
individual Letter. 

Before the Shell or outer Mould is begun, they take 
the Compailes to Pieces, to give the Board a new Shape, 
by cutting off all the Wood between thie Lines i , 2, l, 2, 
that is, all the Wood which £lls up the Place of thp 
Thicknefs to be given to the Shell. 

The firft Layer of the Shell is very different from thi5 
others, both for its Matter and the Manner of applying 
it. They, indeed, take for this the fame Earth as for 
"the reft ; but it muft be fjftcd very fine. Whilft it is 
tempered in Water, they mix it at feyeral Times with a 
flight Lay of Cow*s Hair untangled well, and thoroughly 
cleaned. The Whole is brought to a Kind of thi» 
Cullis, which they pour gently upon the whole Model , 
flot to difcompofe the Infcriptions or Figures in Reliewo 
applied to it. This Matter, on Account of the Fluid it 
is mixed with, fpreads of its own Accord all over the 
Model, covers the Reli^a's and fills exactly all the 
minute Sinuofities and Cavities of the Figures, Letters, 
bfc. This Operation is repeated till the Whole is two 
Lines thick over the Model. They let this Layer dry, 
which, in twelve or fifteen Hours Time, vi^ill, of its own 
Accord, and without Fire, become a Crnlt, which they 
cover, with .a fécond Layer of Cement of the fame Mat- 
ter, but not fo thin as the firft. When this fécond Lay 
has got fome Confiftence by drying, they put the Com- 
pares again, and light a Fire in the Core, taking Care 
not to give it more A^vity than, is neceilary to melt 
the Wax of the Infcriptions, and gradually form in the 
firft Layers the Hollows or Mould of the Letters and 
Figures, b/.the Kunoing off of the melted Wax. 

After 
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After thefe Operations, they go on with the other 
Layers of the Shell, by means-^of the Compafle?. Here 
they add to the Cow's Hair of the IWoTtar a Quantity of 
Hemp, which they fpread here and there upon the 
Layers, which are afterwai^ds fnioodied by tàe Board c^ 
the Compares. ' ' 

• You are to obferve, rhat the Thicknefs of the Shell 
comes four or five Inches Jower down than the Mili-floiitf, 
and that itfurrounds it quite ciofe, which ik}ps all Paf- 
fages to the Extravafation of the melted Metal during the 
Cafting. The Wax precipitated ar Bottom muft be .taken 
•out before the Fufion ef the Mttal. 

Whatever has been faid hitherto of the Making of the 
Mould, has- no Manner of Relation to the Ear or Cadnoti 
of the Bell, which requires a feparate Woik. The 
Founder employs for that Purpofe the Time nectffary for 
the drying up of the Incuftrations of Cement ot the fe- 
veral Layers of the Mould. ^ 

The Ear of the Bell con£fts of feven Rings, fix whereof 
are of the Form leprefented in A, fg. 5. The feventh, 
which is called the Bridge, and ferves to unite the others, 
is reprefented in B. Properly {peaking, it is only a Sup- 
port perpendicularly ereded to lirengthen the Curves: It 
is a folid Mafs,- ftronger ^han the fix Rings which unite 
with it, and fall ftronger at the Top than Bottom, It has 
at Top an Aperture C, defigned to admit a Stirrup, or 
large Iron peg, bent at Bottom. A Branch ©f this is in- 
troduced into the Aperture of the Bridge, as far as the 
Part thereof which makes an Elbow, and thtn the two 
J^ranChes of it are lifted up again, and puit into an eredt 
Pofitïon, that they may be introduced into a Couple of 
Holes, bored through the whole Height of the Beam„ on 
which the two Ends of the Stirrup are failened with a 
Couple of ftrong Iron- keys. 

We may eaiily frame to ourfelves a true Idea of the 
Situation of the Rings in the Aflfemblagc. The Bridge 
B. is placed in the Center of the Cap or Summit of the 
Bell ; but fo, as that the Aperture^ through which the 
Sïirrup is introduced, may fa«e 4:h« Part of the Belfrcjr 
which the Beam of the Bell is u^ tea upon. The two 
little prick'd Squares on both Sides of the Aperture mark 
the Place where the lateral Rings are united to the 

Bridge, 
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Bndge« One Ring lies ort one Side of the Opening» and 
another on ihe other Side, with a Did a nee of id udi the 
fanne Thicknefs between the two, to make room far the 
Stirrup ; So that thp BeJl is fupported with a Couple oi 
Rings oji each Side of tne B'elfrcy, the two foremoil 
Rings are placed upon the two other Faces of the Bridge 
3 and 3, and make a right Aqgle with the other toward 
the Place of their Re- union with the Eridge. 

The making of the Rings begins by that of thCtModels, 
that is, by MaiTes oî beaten Earth, which affume under 
the Hand the Form and Bignefs to be given to the Rings 
and Bridge. When thefe Pieces aje finlihed, they are 
baked in the Fire, in order to.ha,ve the Hollow cf them; 
which is procured after the following Manner. Tdiejr 
take the Model, of the Ring A)^^. 5, and lay it oh the 
Side and in the Pofture repreijented in the Figure, upon 
a Lay of Cement of Eaith artd Cow-hair, which is of a 
Softnefs that will yield to the lead Motion of the Work- 
man. They gently prefs the Ring into this Earth-one 
Half of its Depth, and leave it there as long as is ne- 
ceiTary to harden the Earth about it, and then take it out 
without breaking the Mould : The fame Operation is 
repeated twelve times, in order to have twelve half 
Moulds of the fame Kind, which being united, two and 
two, may make the Hollows of the fix Rings of the 
Cannon. They do the fame to have the Hollow or Mould 
of the Bridge, and tliey bake all thefe pieces in the Fire 
to put them together. - 

You may fee, from Jîg- 4» that, in the Confrrueli^ja. 
of the Mould, the upper Part of it has hitherto remained 
imperfed and qpen, that one might introduce into it the 
Coals neceiTary to bake the Maibnry and the Layers of 
Earth. However, it is upon this empty open Part, which 
leaves the three principal Pieces of the Mould fcanry» 
that the Rings which conflitute the Ear of the Bell^muft 
be placed. The Thing is done after the following Man- 
ner : They begin by putting in this Hollow the iron-ring 
which is to fupport the Clapper : ^1 hen they make a 
Cake of Clay perfedlly round, of a Diameter fit to. fill 
up the Dillance 3, 3. and4. .4^^^. 4, and of the Thick- 
nefs 3. 4, that iS) of the Thitkncfs of the Core. 7his> 
Cake being ba'l^ed ia tbe^Firc, they, dap it upon the 

Opening 

V 
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Opening 3. 3, where it is foldered with a thin fluid Mor- 
tar, fpread over the whole Circumference of it, which 
binds this Cover ciofely to the Core when it comes to be 
dry. • 

The Hollow of the Model, o'/V. the Biftance 2. 2. and 
3. 3 is filled up in a plainer Manner. Ihey do it only 
ivith an Harth fofiiciently moid to fix on the Place. 
They fling it at feveral Times upon the Cover of" the Core 
3, 3. They make it compaél by beating it gently with a 
Peftle or flat Stone, and they continue this Operation till 
the Mais of Earth is of the Height 2. 2. F:g. 4. This 
done> the Workman, with a wooden Trowel, dipped in 
Water, fmooths the Earth at Top, to bring it level to 
2. 2. 

It is upon this Cover or Layer from 2 to 3, which is 
to be taken off afterwards, that they aflTemble the Hollows 
of the Rings, putting firft the Hollow of the Bridge in 
the Center, and then the others in the Order hereafter 
mentioned. When every Thing is in its proper Place, 
they ftrengthen the Outfides of the Hollows by loading 
them with Mortar, in order to bind them at Top with the 
Bridge, and keep them fteady at Bortom, by means of a 
Cake of the fame Cement, which^ fills ujp the whole 
Aperture of the Shell, from i. i. to 2. 2. Fig, 4. The/ 
let the Whole dry, that fo it may be removed without any 
Danger of breaking This puts the finifhing Stroke to 
the Mould. Now Room muft be made for the Metal 
which the Bell is to confift of. This Room is aftually 
filled up by the Model or the fécond Part of the Mould 
2. 3. The Bufinefs is at prefent to diflodge it. 

'i hey begin, by pulling ofF by main Force the Cap, 
'that is, the Hollows of the Rings, which, by their' 
Union with the Bridge and the Cake that fills the whole 
Vacuity i. i. 2. 2. Fig, 4. form a Totality which muft 
afterwards be ilrongly baked. You fee under the Cake 
the Hollows or Apertures of the Bridge and Rings, which 
the Metal is to go through before it enters into the Va- 
cuity of the Mould. You may fee thefe Apertures in Ftg^ 
6, which reprefents the under Part of the Affemblage or 
Cap. A. the Bridge BB. a Couple of Rings placed on 
one Side, and the other on the other Side of the Swinging 
oftheBeil, ftbov€ ihs PUce where the Clapper ftrikcs/ 

CC, 
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CC, CG, four Rings, placed two and two on each Side» 
in the Direétion of the CroOs-beani which the Bell hangs 
upon. 

The Shell or outer Mould being unloaded of its Ear or 
Rings, they range under the Mill-ftone, at CC Fig. a- 
^VQ or fix Pieces of Wood about two Feet long, and thick 
enough to reach as far as the lower Part of the Shell all 
but a few Lines. Thefe Pieces being thus placed at equal 
Dillances round the Mill-ftone, they thruft between them 
and the Mould wooden Wedges, which they drive with a 
Mallet, to fhake the Shell ofi: the Model it reds upon, and 
feparate it therefrom, fo as that it may with main Force, 
or by means of Engines, be pulled up, and got out of the 
Pit. 

When the Shell is removed, and the Wax taken away, 

they break the Model in Pieces, which are thrown as 

ufelefs ; Nor do they forget breaking and removing the 

Layer of Earth z, 2, 3. 3, becaufe it is through that 

Vacuity that the Metal mull run from the Hollow of the 

■Rings between the Shell and the Core. They befmoak 

the whole Infide of the Shell, which is now out of the 

Pit, by burning Straw under it j which contributes to the' 

Smoothnefs of the Surface of the Bell, by the Exadnefs 

with which this Black £lls the minuteil Cavities of it* 

This done, they put the Shell in its former Situation, by 

means of correfponding Marks which they previoufty 

made at the Bottom of it ;, fo that it fills exadly the fame 

Place, and leaves the fame Interval between it and the 

Core, before the Cap is again put on over the Shell. 

They add the Vents {See A Fig».^.) over the Rings ; th^ 

prick'd Lines over the Ring A reprefent a Vent or hollow 

Pipe, through which the Air goes, out of the Mould as the 

Metal runs into it. There is a Jike Vent over the Ring, 

fuppofed to be on the other Side B of the Bridge or central 

Ring. Thefe two Vents are united to the Rings, and 

with each other, by a Mafs of baked Cement, the upper 

Part of which rifes feveral Inches out of the Earth, to 

facilitate the giving Vent to the Air. 

Then they put all this heavy Mafs of the Cap, the 
Rings, aild the Vents over the Shell, and folder it there 
with a Lay of thin fluid Cement, which they, bake gra- 
dually by covering, it foon after with burning Coals; 

\vhich 
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ivhich done, they fill up the Pit, fqueèzing and beating 
ftrongly the Eafth round the Mould as the Pit is fiiled 
in, 

III. 7he G A s T 1 N o. 

THE Furnace confifls of two Parts, one of wKich is 
for the Fire, the other for the Metal. 

The Fire-place is a Kind of Chimney marked B Fig, 
7, the lower Part of which is in' the Ground, and fcrves 
to receive the Afhes in D. It is feparated from the'upper 
Part by a Grate C, defigned to fupport the Wood, which 
they introduce into the upper Part o£ this Place through 
the Aperture A, which is always keptclofe fhut with an 
Jron-plate. 

The Part of the Furnace dcfigned to contain the Metal 
is a Vault marked E, F, G, the Pottora of which, GG^ 
ÎS made of an Earth fqueezed and rendered compadl with 
a Rammer: All the lefl of the Furnace is built with 
Brick. This Part of the Furnace has ibur Apertures ; the 
iirft at E, through which the Flame in thé Chimney 
fpreads over the Metal with its whole Activity. The 
fécond Aperture at G, which remains flitic up with a 
Flood-gate or Stopper of baked Earth or Iron, which is 
never opened but after the Metal is melted, to which it 
opens a paffage into a Canal, terminated by a Gullet 
or Funnel, which communicates with' the Top of the 
Mould. The other two Apertures of the Furnace, one of 
which is at H, and the other on the oppofite Sidi?, ferve 
to cleanfe and purify the Metal, as it mehs, and to take 
away the Drofs, by means of wooden Boards t>vo Feet 
long, fixed at the End of long Poles or Handles, like {x^ 
•many Rakes. The Furnace does alfo emit, through thefe 
two Apertures, the thick Smoak which might cool and 
fix Part of the Metal. 

The Ground or Hearth of the Furnace muH be flcping, 
and have a Bias from E to G towards the Flood gate, and 
from this to. the Gullet H. Ihey alfo take Care that the 
lower Part of the Aperture E fhould be above the Ground 
of the Furnace, antJ at a fufficicnt Height, to hinder the 
Metal in Fufion from overflowing into the Chimney, 
Ihrough the Aperture Ë. 

^ We 
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We have but one Word more to fay of the Choice and 
Quantity of the Metal. 

The red Copper is undeniably the beft. The Yellow, 
though of an inferior Quality on Account of the Cala» 
mine, may however do. But no other Kind of Copper 
ought to be employed here^ as Mixtures pf this Kind 
would render the Metal too brittle, and the Sound too 
dull. 

Tin of the fincft Sort, added to the Copper in a Pro- 
portion of five and twenty in a Hundred, that is, of one 
Part Xo three of £ne Copper, makes a perfeA Mixture. 
They never put the Tin into the Furnace bdt when the 
melted Copper is purified of its Drofs, and a little before 
the Calling. 

The C^antity of Metal to be. put into the Furnace 
is regulated by the^ignefs of the Bells; but Prudence rc^ 
jquires that there fhould be rather more than Icfs. The 
.Keafon of this is obvious : There is a Walle of three 
Pounds in a hundred in the Fire, and it is proper to pre* 
.vent the Diforders that may be occafioned by accidental 
Decays. 

When the Bell, hooked on its Beam by Th W t of 
the Rings, is fufpended over the lèeXïrty^ ^^^ ClappCT. 
fo as to fwing on it with no great Fridlion, 
and armed with fingle, doable, or quadruple Levers, ac- 
cording to its Mafs, and the Neceffity of facilitating 
the Swing ; they tie the Iron-clapper on the . Ring 
within, with a Piece of Leather of a proportionable 
Strength, which is fixed or untied, by means of a ûrong 
Buckle^ fome are for making the Clapper a fmall 
Matter Icfs than five and twenty Pounds for a Bell of five 
hundred : Somewhat lef& than 6fty Pounds for a Bell of a 
thoufand, and a little more than five hundred for one of 
twenty thoufand Weight. 1'hefe Rules are not well 
fettled yet. Circumflances occafion Varieties, and oblige 
Workmen to ad with a prudeht Diterfity, till they ar- 
rive at producing a Sound fufHciently diflinét, withoot 
j-unning the RiHl of cracking the Bell by too vioie&t a 
Psrculiioa. 



\ 
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As we look at the Inftde of a Bell whett 

tic^CU°^'°r° ""^ ^^^y ^^ ^^^^'"S J^ we are apt to think 
n«'- that, at every Swing the Clapper mull 
needs fall again upon the inferior Rrim of the Bell, be- 
caufe it makes a Fold with the Ring it hangs on, and 
plays freely within the Bell. But, the Motion of Impul- 
sion being gradually communicated to the who!e Body 
of the Clapper by the Ring within, the former flifF^-ns at 
laft by the centrifugal Force which every Body put in 
Motion will always acquire, ai is expcrienctîd by the Mafs 
of a fwinging Cenfer, or a Sling. Thus the Clapper 
draws a Portion of Circle along with the Bell, and re- 
jnains nearly at an equal Ditlancc fiom.both Brims. But, 
as the Bell is raifed, it experiences a Refiftance greater 
and greater in the going up. Its Vibration flackens and 
flops at laft. The Motion of the Ring within being like- 
wife flackened and ttopp'd, it ceafes for an Inftant im- 
printing any Aélion on the Fody of the Clapper. The 
latter, which experiences a Gravitation much Jefs than 
that of the. Bell, and turns freely rpon the Ring, con- 
tinues its Vibration when the Bell has done fwinging. 
The Clapper muft then read- the upper Brim, jnft as the 
"Water, which you carxy in a Veflel, acquires at firft the 
fame Quicknefs of Motion as the Veflel. If you flacken, 
^r entirely ftop the Motion of the VefTel, the Liquor 
ilili follows its firft Direction, and runs over the Brim. 
The Clapper might crack the Bell if it did ftrike it when 
it fails down again. This Ëffeâ: might be the Refult of 
the Oppoûtion of the two Motions ,* but, the Inftant the 
Bell comes down, the Ring within does the fame^ and 
jdraws a new Curve. It then hurries the Clapper away 
with it, and takes it off the Brim of the Bell. 

It is not only by its bright Sound that the Bell is of 
Service to the Public ; it bears befides an Inscription and 
a Name which become Monuments fit to illuftratè Fami- 
lies ; for, .Adls of Bounty are the true Aéls of Noble- 
nefs. 

The People are moreover acquainted with the Things 
that are true Matters of Jubilation to them, by Ckinae« 
of Bells of three or four Oôaves, with which it is 
cuftomary in fome Countries to adorn the Steeple of 
the Cathedral or the Belfrey of the Town houfe. The 
> ^ Sound 
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Soand of each Bell is fuddeniy extinguiihed or prolonged 
at Pleafure, according as the Mufician thinks proper to 
lower or retain the Piece of Cloth whi:h attends the 
Striking of the Clapper. Learned Men,- vtry well verfed 
in the Science of Haraiony and the I'uning of Inltru- 
raents, have fometimes conceived Schemes of a Combi- 
nation of Inftruments fit to procure to the People a greater 
Share than they can well take in the Beaut es of Mufic, 
which is generally either too weak to reach their Ears, or 
too much flourilhed to be reliflied by them. The Wifa 
of thefe Lovers of the Art was, that one might re-unite 
a Number of large Bills and a Set of organifed Trumpets, 
that fhould begin their Mufic at once by the Motion of 
one and the fame Set of Keys; becaufe nothing is more 
agreeable to the People than the Jingling of percuHive 
Mulic, nor more fuitable to large and fpacioas Places 
than the bright Sounds of Trumpets and Reed Inflru- 
ments, nor fitter, in fhort, to corieâ the Drynefs of 
Sounds produced by PercuiHon, and of but an inflanta- 
neous Duration, than the Fulnefs of Sounds which may be 
continued without any Diminution of Strength. 

The Calling of great Guns and Bomb-Mortars is little 
different from that of Bells. Formerly a Core made the 
Cavity of the Gun. An earthen Model, that was dried 
without, and then l)roken to Pieces, was the Rule of the 
Quantity of Metal to be intoduced in its Stead. The 
outward Form of it was determined by the Hollow of the 
ShelJ. But, DOW a-days they are contented with ufmg 
only that Shell, and they render Guns lefs fubjedt to 
burfi, by running them mafly and without Core. They 
bore them with a Steel-trepan, which is fet a-£oing and 
worked by four H or fes. But, I catch myfelf here talking 
War to you» at the Sequel of the Arts defigned to give 
Inflruélion. 

* They have often attributed to the Sound 
of Bells certain EfFeds, the Difcuffing of ^j^^'J*^'"?' 
which may be of fome Ufe, cither to Êffcfb afcribIS 
free Men from Errors, or to indulge a to the Sound o£ 
reafonable Curiofity. I'he Sound of Bells BdJs. 
is fuppofed to have the Virtue of diffipat- 
ing Storms» and diverting Thunder- bolts. .The Qaefllon 
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îs worth examining into ; either to fpare us the Trouble 
of ringing Beils when it thunders, if it is to no Purpofe, 
or to introduce that Cuftom among thofe who overlook it, 
if it may be any how beneficial. 

Harmonifts pretend, on the other Hand, that what- 
ever produces a Noife by being (truck, always proves to 
have the Relation of either an Unifon, or an 06tave, or a 
Pifth, or of any other n^.ufical Interval, with a ringing 
Bell, or with the String of an InUrument touched fo as 
to give it a Vibration. I think this Opinion of theirs 
may be decided even by the Ear itfelf. But what may be 
difputed, is the Ufe they have fometimes made of the faid 
general Difpofition of founding Bodies, to account for 
ceitain obfcure or extraordinary Effefts, fuch as that 
Phaînomenon which excited the Curiofity of fo many 
Virtuofi, whom the Ceremony of the King's Coronation 
had drawn to Rheins in the Year 1722. There are but 
few People that have not heard of the wonderful Cor- 
refpondence which happens between one of the twelve 
Bells of the Abbey of St. Nicaife of that City, and the 
f.rft of the five Southern Arches or Buttrefies. The 
Wonder, if there is any, is, that, when the fifth Bell 
above the largell is rung, the firft of the Pillars that fup- 
poît the Arch, though eighteen Feet diftant from the 
Tower, and almoft forty Feet lower than the Bell, and 
without having the leaft Appearance of Relation to ir, 
begins to move as foon as the Bell begins to ring. You 
fee it go backwards and forwards like the Bell, and ceafc 
moving the Inftant the Rifig ceafes. Jf the eleven other 
Bells are rung without this, the Pillar feems to be in- 
formed of it : It remains obftinately at Reft, and gives 
not the leaft Sign of Life. But, if the favourite Bell 
goes along with the reft, the Pillar diftiAguifhes it in the 
Croud, and falls o' dancing with a Faithfulnefs which 
our Virtuofi would* fain know the Reafon of. 

Let us firft begin with the Influence of Bells over 
Thunder: We fhall try afterwards to clear the other 
Phirnomenon, which has indeed fomething very fingular 
in It. 

Let 
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Let OS not lofe oar Time any more ^^ , *, 
tKan our Logic in proving that Sounds » ,, ^^rl"''^ 
when earned afar olF, and the Motion der. 
of the Air agitated by the Rinsing out 
of one or fevcral Bills, are Caufis very fit, according ta 
fome, to diffipate Storms, or even fitter, according to 
others, to pierce the Clouds, and determine the Fall of 
the Fire fufpended in the Skies upon the Church wheie 
Be'.ls are ringing. Experience may turn the Scale here 
and inftruA us better. I have, within thefe thirty Years, 
been VVitncfs of five Storms in which the Thunder-bolt 
fell upon five different Steeples where ail the Bells were 
ringing out. Ytry credible People have told me of 
twenty more Cafes perfedly like thofc. The Compari- 
fon of the Churches where it is cuftomary to ring at the 
Approach of Storms, with thefe where this Pradice is 
overlooked, isintirely in Favour of thofe who keep their 
Bells filent during the Thunders; and, if it is not a 
fufficient Authority for us to dare to aflert that the Sound 
or Pcrcttflion of the Air fixes a Road to the celeftial Fire 
as yet indeterminate, we may at leaft very reafonably 
think, after fo many Iriilanccs, that the Sound of Bells 
has no Kind of Efficacy againft the aerial Fire. The 
horrid Noife of Thunder is a fufficient Warning to the 
Faithful Xo pray to God : And why fhould we be at a 
great Charge to prolong a Noife that can be of no Service 
to us ? 

As to the peculiar Queftion of the Relation which has 
for about a hundred Years been perceived between one 
of the Bttttrefles of the Church of St. Nicûife and a cer- 
tain Bell ; the Obfcrvcrs have had Recourie to Sympa-' 
thies, Magnetifms, Eleétricitics, and Attrapions, For, 
what is it Philofophçrs will not lay hold of in their 
Doubts? The Opinions which prevailed at that Time 
were two: One was, that the Bell, being ftruck by the 
Clapper right againft the Pillar, though fomewhat 
lower than the Bell, a Mafs of Air fprung from it, that 
ftruok direâly againft the Mafs of the fupporting Pillar. 
The other Sentiment was, that there being an Unifoii 
becweea. the Parts of the Bell and the intimate Parts of 
the Stones of that Pillar 5 the Correfpondence manifefted 
kfelf at the Time when the Bell was r^mg, as the String 
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of an Inftrumcnt vibrate^ when it is the Odlave of another 
String touched with the Finger. 

About the Beginning of this Century, the Abbé de 
Lcwuois, at the earneft Requeft of certain Naturalills, 
caufed the large Apertures, which are in the Eaftem 
Wall of the Steeple, between the Belfrey and the Pillar, 
to be (lopp'd partly with ftrong woollen Blankets and 
partly with oiled Cloth. Now, is the Courfe of Air 
ilopp'd, or, at leaft the ftrongeil Impulfion diverted from 
the Pillar : And, yet it trembled «as before the Minute 
the Sound of the l^ell could be heard. The Harmonifts 
thought themfelves fuie of a compleat Vi^ory; Tjut a 
Ringer fnatched it from their Hands, by unbuckling the 
Clapper of the Bell. For, both when he made it fwing 
alone in that filent Condition or in Company with the 
others ringing out, the very fame EiTeél was Hill pro- 
duced. I'he Claflling Cf the Air when ftruck, and the 
fympathetic Tremblings of the Unifon cannot then be 
affign'd as the Caufe. 

If we would arrive at the Knowledge of the true 
Caufe of this EfFedt, the e is a Neceffity of fetting forth 
the Matter of Fa£t in a clearer Manner than it has here- 
tofore been, and of illuftrating it by its chief Particu- 
lars. Here then is the Defcription of the Figure of the 
Building, without which we could not underftand one 
another. 

The Gate of St. Nicaifes Church, whofe uncommon 
Beauty is not what we are now taken up with, confids of 
four large Bodies of Architedure fomething more than 
fifty Feet each, and the Difpofal of which contributes 
to the EîTedl we would not account for. The Body of 
the Bafis which is more maffy than the reft, rifes above 
the Arch of the collateral Naves, and offers in Front 
three Portico's, the Pediments of which (fevcn in 
Number) and all the Ornaments are fupported by a vafi 
Number of marble Columns. The fécond Body rifcs 
above the Arch of the Nave a hundred Feet from the 
Ground floor. The third confifts of two Belfries of a 
very airy Structure, and open all through, but fupported 
m common by two Stone-colonnades, which, reaching 
from one Steeple to the other, make, as it were, of the 
two but one. The fourth Body conûfta of two large 

Stone* 
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Stone pyramids accompanied with eight fmall ones. 
Each of the firft three Bodies has two Retreats, in order 
to prepare from the very Ground-floor the apparent Be- 
ginnings of the Steeples arid Pyramids, by leading as it 
were the Eye to them, not indeed by a flat fteep Surface, 
but by a gradual infenfible Diminution. Thefe four 
Bodies, though they conftitute four diftinft Orders , 
without, yet are but one Mafs in reality. If the Mo- 
tion is communicated to one Part of it, it difperfes as 
much as poflîbîc through the Whole ; and when we 
ihall name the Steeple A, or the Steeple B, it muft be 
taken from the Bottom of the Church to the very Crofs 
indufive. The Flying out of the Arch is flopped on 
each Side of the Nave from the Tower to the Windows, 
by five Buttrefl^es ninety-three Feet high, and projedled 
a fmall Matter more than the collateral Nave is wide. 
We need not here give any Attention to the round 
Point, nor the Pillars it refis upon. 

The Southern Steeple B and the Buttrefles on the fame 
Side have no Buildings in their Neighbourhood. The 
other Steeple A and the Northern ButtrelTes are ftreng- 
thened at Bottom by a very thick Wall, which reaches 
from the Steeple to the Window, and moreover by the 
large Square of the Cloifter, whi h, by taking in all 
thefe Buttreffes into its Architedure, makes the Whole 
more difficult to be fhaken. The two biggell Bells are 
in the Northern Steeple A : They fwing from Eaft to 
Weft, that is, according to a Line parallel to the Nave. 
The four Bells, which make a Concord with the two 
largeft, are in the Southern Steeple B. The two Middle- 
Bells are hunor qp a fmall Matter higher than the Extre- 
mity of the Buttrefs C, and they fwing in their Steeple 
from South to North and from North to South. The two 
fmaller Bells are thirty Feet high in the Belfrey, which 
is forty Feet, and they fwing there the contrary Way 
of the middle Bell, that is, in a Diredion parallel to the 
Nave, which is chiefly to be obferved. The other fix, 
which are in the Leaden-pyramid above the Nave, 
feem not to have any Share in the Motion, of which 
we are now inveftigating the Caufe : An3, the four 
Bells in the Southern Steeple, being the chief Matter of 
oar Inquiry, we (lull name the two fmaller ones i, Scz. 
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And the two middle ones 3 & 4. The Bell 2. is then 
to be known above the reft, becaufe it is that which 
makes an Jm predion upon the ûrù, Buttrefs^ although 
there is the Diftance of eighteen Feet between it and 
the Tower, and the Bell be at the Height of one hundred 
and thirty Feet, and the Pillar ninety-three Feet only. 
This Dilpofition, which is fo Hale fit to eftablilh any 
Correfpoudence between the Bell and the Pillar, has been 
the Plague of many a Naturalift. 

But the Virtuofi, who purpofely go to examine th^ 
Fa£t upon the Spot, are a little too much taken up with 
the Bell and the Pillar, and not enough with certain 
Particulars that mi, ht be a Help towards conceiving the 
Communication of Motion that may be between two 
Bodies to Appearance perfedly unconne£led. After the 
great Stair- cafe, which leads to an Angle contrived be- 
tween the two firft Orders of Architedlure, and thence to 
the open Steeple where the Bells are ; there is along one 
of the four Corners of the third Body of Architedlure 
another little Stone Stair-cafe, all the Steps of which are 
in the open Air, and which leads to the Pyramid. Yoa 
may (top and fit down about the Middle of this iecond 
Stair-cafe, whilfl the Bell 2. is rung. If you recoiled your- 
felf and take Notice of what you experience within yoa 
at that Time, you find yourfelf rocked from £aft tQ 
Weft, and fometimes you fancy you iee the neighbour* 
ing Objefts in Motion. The iureU'Way is to fliut your 
Eyes to avoid Diftraûions. 'Tis what the Czar Petei^ 
did in the Year 1 7 1 7, when he came to make his Obfer- 
vations upon this Singularity. He went up the Steeple 
and fat upon th» fécond Stair cafe. They fancied he 
v^as afleep there: But it feems he had only (hut his 
Eyes, to be able, by a confiant Atttention» to make him- 
felf fure of that Motion of the Steeple he had been fore- 
warned of. He then didated to his Secretary his own 
Thoughts concerning the Correfpondence of the Motions 
of the Bell with thofe of the PilUr ; And in every Place 
where he defired to be led, fuch as the Tomb of St. 
Memy, the Cathedral, or any where elfe, his Secretary 
always wrote whilfl he dictated to him. We may here 
invelligate the Things which were the Matter of the Re- 
fearches of this great Genius. 

The 
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The Motion of the Steeple incrcafes as yoa afcend. 
When I had got upon the Arch which is the Support of 
the Pyramid, I fourni it confiderably more fenilble there 
than upon the Staircafe. It is not eafy to carry the Ex- 

• périment higher becaufe the Stone-pyramid , which is 
hexagonal without and perfeflly round within like an 
inverted Well, fupporting itfelf by its own Struâure, is 
quite hollow and free from Timber-work and Ladders, 
Âffoiding no adlual Means of getting to the upper Aper- 
tures. But the Slaters and Plumbers, who work on the 

' Outfldes, or go to fee Ai what Condition the Cement of 
the Joints is, or to faHeh their Rope ladder to the Foot 
of the Crofs for any Repairs, fay, that they find them- 
felves tranfported in the Air upon a larger Space^ than 
about the laft Arch when the Bell 2. is rung, and that, 
when the four Bells ring at once, the Line they go upon 
appears to them circular. 

Let us now pafs on to the Northern Steeple, where the 

• following Particulars drc obfei ved. Thetwo Bells, though 
very large, and fwinging in the fame Direôion as the 
Bell 2. imprint on the Steeple a much weaker Motion, 
and communicate none to the fupporting Pillars, or none 

• at lead that can be perceived. The Perplexity feems to 
increafe as you go on :. And my Aftoniihment was far 

- greater one DaJ^, when, being at the Pyramid of the 
Northern Steeple, where no Bell was rung, I heard ring 
in the other Steeple the two middle Bells 3. and 4. which 
hitherto had not appeared to me to have produced any 
fenlible Effeft, I then feît myfelf ftrongly rocked from 
South to' North, and from North to South. How Î In 
the Steeple where no Bell was rung ! Aye, in that very 
Steeple. But, in order to be furer of the Faft, I untied 
my Garter, and, fallening it at one lyid to a Piece of 
Stone which I found over the Arch, I applied the other 
End of it to the inward Shelving of tlje Pyramid.. The 
Stone appeared to remain motionlefs, whilll my Hand 
Went backward and forward with the Wall ; but, foon 
after, the Stone, being fufpended, acquired a vibratinor 

• Motion, which made it plain that the Pyramid, the Arch, 
and the Northern Steeple were in a State of Vibration, 

• although the Bells rang but in the other Steeple. This 

• feems to be an Increafe of Difijculties,. arrd yet it is from 
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the Concurrence of thefe Particulars that Light is to .be 
expe^ed. Let us, like the Geometricians, lay down a 
few avowed Principles, or fome known Experiments, that 
may be in lieu of Principles to us. 

1 . A Pole, thrud and failened in the Ground at one 
End, may be more eafily (haken at Top than at Bottom, 
and the Motion, imprinted on the lower £nd of that Pole, 
will, perhaps, be three or four Lines wide about the 
Middle, and a whole Inch or more at Top. This I have 
experienced in the Steeple of St. £//V/rwi«A/p«>. They 
were ringing one of the four Bells when I came to the 
Foot of the Belfrcy. I perceived in the Wall of the 
Steeple a weak Motion, which none of the Conjpany 
took Notice of. But, being come forty Feet higher, at 
the Gallery of the Clock, the Swingings of the Steeple 
became fo ûrong and fenfible, that one of us laid hold of 
an Iron- bar to avoid Falling. 

2. A very long Lever may be put in Motion as ftrongly, 
and even with greater Force, by a middling Weight, a9 
a very (hort Lever will by a much heavier one. 

3. The Motion, imprefs'd on a Body from Eaft to Weft, 
becomes lefs briik that Way, if the faid Body is, at the 
fame Time by another Imprcifion puftied from South to 
North, and fo on the contrary. 

4. The Motion of Bodies is communicated to neigh- 
bouring Bodies. It enters, the Hunning or refounding 
Way, into the Parts that cannot be fhaken, and by Way 
of difplacing into the Parts that arc Iree without and at 
Liberty to yield to the Shock. 

The Truth of this Maxim is daily evidenced to oor 
Eyes. If you lay your Hand on the Extremity of a 
Learn, and the other Extremity be flruck with a Club, 
the Parts of the Beam remain invariably conneded in. 
fpight of the Shock; but, if your Hand is but negli- 
gently laid upon the Beam, it will go off at the firft 
Slow. \i you (Irike with a large Hammer againft the 
Window-poll where a Sign is faftened, the Support- of 
the Sign, though invariable and unihakcn towards the 
Extremity where it is faftened, will, however, be agi- 
tated towards the oppofitc End, and you will fee the Sign 
move backwards and forwards. Likewifs, when a Coach 
or a heavy Cart pafles by the WiiidoW^ of your Kitchen, 
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the Baking and Frying*pans, loofely hanging in the Air» 
will be agitated and relbund> whilft the Walls, and large 
Pieces ot Furniture, will only experience a Stunning, noc 
very fenfible,. that will difplace nothing. If you hang 
up with Strings five or fix Jvory-globes, which remain 
at Reft, touching one another in a Row, and then pull 
to you the firft of thefe Globes, to let it fall on the fécond, 
the latter receives the Motion, and tranfmits it to the 
third, without being difplaced. The third, being like- 
ivile flopped by the fourth, communicates to it an Aftion, 
which the fifth will alfo tranfmit to the fixth without 
flirrlfig. This lad, which plays at Liberty arid without 
Oppoiltion, is the only one that flies off the refl, and in its 
c«ming back fends back to the ûrû one Part' of the Shock 
it-received from it. The A£lion is real in all thefe Globes ; 
b«t âieiO)hange of Place is fenfible only in the Extremes. 
This is a phyncal Cafe known even to Children when they 
aire playing at Marbles. Let us now apply thefe Experi- 
ments to our Phenomenon. ^ 

According to the firll of thefe Princi- n± a V ' 
plcf , if the Steepfe can, any how and by ^^ .t^ ^Hc^J^^ 
any Caafe whatfoerer, be fiiak'en but 6ne pxindflcs. 
half Line at Bottom, the Shaking w^l 
prove greater, and the Difplacing bcof feveral Lines or 
even fome Inches in proportion ais you advance higher, ; 
IR like Manner, if the fupptorting Pillar C, or any other, 
can pofiibly be (baken one Line in the Point where ic 
fticks to the Wall of the collateral Nave H, and in thofe 
where it joins to the Wall of the largeft Nave I ; the 
Motion muft neceffarily become 'more fenfible as y^a. 
come nearer C: Which is confirmed by our fourth Prin- 
ciple above, that fupporting Pillar being difpofed after the 
Manner of Sign- polls, the out-juttitig Extremity of which 
is conne^ed with and joins to nothing. 

From a natural Confequence of our fécond Principle^ 
the two largeft Bells of the Northern Steeple A ought to 
make no greater, or even a lefs Impreffion upon a very 
fhort Belfrey, than the fmall Bells i. and i. upon an 
enormous Belfrey forty Feet high, where they Mng at 
a confiderable Height. Befides, the Northern ' Belfrey is 
very maffy and of very little Agility. -The Southern, on 
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tbe coDttxsxjj ts m long Cage, always ready to play in 
315 XJortiic&, and whiâ, of courfe, muft needs caafe a 
iTJcik «TCJLter Agitatkm in die Steeple. The B^lfrey. 
ct:he laiger Bells being but little agitated, makes but a 
i:z::l: Impctâon on its Steeple. It may be ea£Iy felt in 
tre 2^ ramid ; bat this Tmpreiion is foon deadened at tbe 
B:^:tcis ; and is adtogedier nnable to communicate any - 
^r.£&ing to its fiipponing PiUars. This conid not be 
ji^dccrrâ n-itbott lorcing the Refillance made by. the 
cr !siml Wail, by tkat of the Cloificr, and by another 
Ten~ zsAiTy one whîck bas been contrived between tbefe 
t«^, towards direôing tàc J>rai«ng of Waters in a fare 
^Isnner. 

According to o«r third Principle the ImpreiSon of the • 
Bell s. wbLKb, on accout of its ^ing near two thoa- 
f^nd Pocnds Weight, rnnft be confiderably greater than 
that of its Companion, is occafionally Uackened» when 
it is c^cfied in die Direâion from Es^ to Weft by the 
Swinging of the two niiddle Bdls 3. and 4. which if.. 
^m South 10 North. The Timba--work* no fooner 
makes a prcgrc&vc Modon Eaftward, bat thai Motion 
is immediately brokea and divertbd to the Nordi ; another 
brings it round to the Weft» and amodier to the Soatiiy 
whidi canles that wUrling Motion which the Workmen 
experience, when at Work at die Top of the Pyramid. 
If, onthccontraiy, the Bells i. and 2. are not riling» 
the middle ones 5. amd 4. ought, on aceonat of the vaft 
Agility OÏ their Cage, to carry their Irapolfion opon the 
Steeple, and make it go from Sonth to North, and 
then bring it back from North to Sonth, fuppofing it to 
be fufceptible of any Modon. Bat that Steepie makes 
but one Body with the other by Means of the intermediate 
Columnades. Theiefbre, the Northern one mnft fwing 
from South to North and from North to South, when the 
Southern is pufiied that Way ; in which Cafe, no Kind 
of Shaking will happen in the larger Nave, nor in the 
Wall of the collateral Nare, nor in the Pillars which . 
fttpport them. I'his js then the fenfible Canfe of the 
Motion of the Northern Steeple, and of the rell of the 
fupporting Pillars or fiuttreifes, when the Bells |. and 4, 
are ringing out in the Southern. 

Now 
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Now the Adion fo very fingular of the Pillar C î.% 
the Ringing of the Bell 2. becomes a necefTary Effedt. 
Doubtlcls the Bell i. Companion to the Bell 2. make?, 
on accouRt of its Diredion which is parallel to the 
Nave, fome Imprcffion the fame Way upon the Bel frey, 
the Steeple, and Arch of 'the collateral Way, and of 
courfe upon the fnpporting Pillar C thereto belonging 
of the Bell 2. It will not he long before I tell you of 
another Matter of Faft, which proves this Communica- 
tion o' the Motion of the little Bell. But, that Motion is 
weak, hecaufe the Bcllisbut.fmali.'Trhe Motion of the Pil- 
lar under its Influence may be real ; *but, it is not receiv» 
ed. On the contrary, the Bell 2. almofl: fix hundred 
Pounds heavier than the other, and ringing at Top of a 
Lever forty Feet long, ought to make a more* violent 
Imprefiion upon the Steeple according to its Dirediou 
from Weft to Eaft. Ihis Motion, imprcfsM on the 
Steeple, is certain from the Faâ, fo as to be the moik 
fenfible of all. The Communication of it :o the Arch 
and the collateral Wall is then necefiary at leaft by Way 
of Stunning : And, according to oar fotrrth Principle, 
the Shaking caufed by the Arch and the collateral Wall 
to^rhe fuppoiting Pillar, which (lands by icfelf, and is 
pcrfeélly free, that is, intirely in the Air at the Length 
of fifty Feet and above, muft become fenfible when it 
arrives near the Extremity C. The Whole proceeds 
from the Weight, the Elevation, and the Diredion of 
the Bell a. This Motion muft ncceiTarily be altered 
when i^ rings in Company with the Middle-bells 3. and 
4. which fwing the contrary Way : And, when the Bells 
i; 3. and 4. continue ringing without the Bell 2, the Mo- 
tion of the Pillar mud ceafe. 

We have in Hand a true Touch-ilone rightly to judge 
of all the foregoing Pbyfics. "Jf the fmalleft Bell i, 
was loaded with an extraordinary Weight, having in that 
Cafe the fame Weight, BJevation, and Dircélion as th# 
Bell 2, it ought to produce the iame Effcdl ; and the 
Bell 2, being increased in Weight, ought, of courfe, 10 
produce a more fenfible one. 

This was provided for in the Year 1707. They un- 
tied the Clappeis of the four Bells oï the Southern 
Steep Vv and faAenod them invariably round the fmalier 
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one. A few. Bottles of Wine, diAributed among die 
Ringers, encouraged the Operation: And, having no- 
thing to fear for the Bell, they fvvung it fo brifkly that the 
Pilar, which had never been willing to do any Thing for 
it, began to dance with as much Agility as it did for the 
firft. The fécond Buttrefs did the fame foon after, and its 
VJbiations were as fenfible as the others. 

Finally, they applied in the farme Manner the four 
Clappers to the fécond Bell. The Effeft, it feems, muft 
have proved threefold here : And fo it did, fiiice the 
£rft, the fécond, and the third ButtrefTes were fhaken at 
the fame Time. A few Clappers or Bottles of- Wine 
more would, I think, have rung the Church down. 

They thought it not proper to carry Things fo far. 
All was reeftablifhcd in fiat u quo, T hofe, who had been^ 
purpofely poiled for Obfervation in feveral Places ovcc 
the Arch of the great Nave, and in the feveral Paflagcs, 
contrived in the maffive Part of the fupporting Pillar» 
ever the lowell Nave with GlafTes full of Water, report- 
ed that every Stroke of the Bell 2, the Water fhivercd 
even in the laA ButtrefTes ; that, coming nearer to the 
Steeple, it went backward and forward, b«th under the 
f:i ll ButtreiFes and over the great Arch ; but, that it 
fpread over the Brim at the Time of the Bell's being 
furcharged. I ihall not then, Sir, infift upon the Parti- 
culais of thefe new £)xperiments, any more than upon 
others which have been added to them. It is needleis to 
heap Proofs upon ProoTs, when the Mind has full Reafona 
to be fatisficd. 

If you are fo with this Explication, I muft tell you 
that you are, as well as myfelf, indebted for it to the 
Refearches of Dom, John Garnau^ a religious Benediciine 
whOy in the Year 1708, imparted to me all thefe Expe. 
riments and the Confequences rcfulting therefroni. 7 his 
Phyfics was far more to xti"^ Liking than that oïAnfiotley 
which was taught at that Ti^ip. We had fome Hopes 
that Dom, Garreau would communicate his Difcoveiy to 
the Public ; but, he being dead without doing it, 1 have 
given you his Thoughts to the beft of my Power. 

He had another Notion, which is but the natural Con- 
fequence of the foregoing, 'viz.. That, in order to put a 
Stop to the troubleibxne Viiita which this Phenomenon 

drew 
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drew to the Abby, and an End to a Wonder, which, with 
thejoint Help of a Gufl of Wind, may, pall down the 
Portal one Day or other, nothing more is to be done but 
bringing the Bells i. and 2. lower down, making them 
fwiog level with the middle ones 3. and 4. in reftangular 
Direflions, and, above all, retrenching îivc and twenty 
Feet, or even more, from the Cage that bears them. 
You fee the Reafons of ^îl thefe Cautions. If you fup- 
preff one half or more of the Timber-work, it willnever 
hinder it from playing fome fmall Matter. It ^ul ftill 
communicate its Motion to the Steeple; but diminifhing 
the Motion will however be leflening the Danger con- 
iiderabJy. - . 

An Event has already juilified the "\Vifhes and Pro- 
phecy "of this religious Monk fioce his Death. A boi- 
lierous Wind has blown down. one of the Perirtyles which 
unite the two Steeples. It was repaired afterwards ; but 
the Architedure of thofe two Columnades, and of the 
whole Edifice, is of a Pliantriefs which has but too often 
been tried ; and it is on Account of its yieidihg obfe- 
quioufly.to any Imprefiion, that fome unforefeen Shock 
ir.uil bring on the Dcftrudion of the Whole at laft. -About 
an hundred Years ago, the Eye of the Nave had already 
yielded to thefe Shocks, and fallen into the Church. The 
fame Accident happened in the Beginning of this Age. I 
was then upon the Spot, and they made me take Notice 
that the Monument of Maître Hugues le Bergier^ who is 
buried at the Entrance of the Nave, was perfeftly well 
preferved, whilft all tl^e Pavement round about had. been 
bruifed. to Pieces. All the Maffes of Stone, which 
formed the Branches of the great Glafs- window, had 
difperfed allroûnd in both Falls, and feemed each Time 
to hâve "gone afide out of kefped to their Architect. 
The Prefcrvation of the Tomb, the Figure, and the 
Infcription, is cxad Truth. As to thofe repeated Tefti- 
mohies of Refpeél, you may, if ycu pleaie, take tliem^ 
for Flowers ; and we .may be allowed to throw a few 
upon the Grave of this great Mailer, who is almoil com- 
parable to that other great Man who had, eighteen Years 
beiofc, begun *thé. magnificent Building^of the Cathedral 

in 
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in the fame Town (a). It is a Proof of aft uncommon 
Share of Ingenaily in Hugues le Berger y to have, with 
Succels, ventured upon fuch delicate flight Suppovts as 
thefe two Steeples are, ten Pyramids in Stone, the two 
largeft of which are fifty Feet high, upon a Balis of fix- 
teen; as rt is, on the other Hand, a wife Circumfpedlion 
in the Architcft of the Cadiedral, not to have loaded his 
two Steeples with the infinitely greater Load of the two 
Pyramids which they might have been terminated by. 
The chief Beauty of this laft Man's Work is not perhaps 
the Church-gate, on which Ornaments have been laviflily 
thrown. The no lefs fimple than majeftic Difpofition of 
the outer Parts of this Church has far more attraélîve 
Charms for an -^attentive Eye; nor do I doubt but this 
two fold Charaâcr of the Sublime, will fix yours upon 
the Figure I here fend you of the other Gate : It is a 
perfect Model of that happy Gout which always pleafes, 
and will ever profper, in whatever Arts it Ihall be diftin- 
guifhable. . 

The Contours of the Figure of Hugues le Berger^ and 
the Infcription, which have fubfifted for thefe five hun- 
dred Years, are Strokes deeply ingraved in the Stone, 
and filled up with melted Lead. This Way oflnUruél- 
jng Poflerity cofts little, lafts lor^g, and facilitates the In- 
fpedion of Monuments by the Diverfity of the Colours 
of Stone and Lead, Doqbtlefs, one might employ Lead 
and Pewter to make folid Monuments, and of a large 
Size ; But their very Pliantnefs, which allows us to im- 
print on them any Figure at Pleafure, even without 
melting them, is what renders the Prcfervation of them 
more difficult: And of all Metals none Will more faith- 
fully preferve the Outlines of what it reprefents than 
Cait-brafs *. 

PLATE 



fa) The CatWral was Begun in tîie Year 1211, a»d St. Nrcaifc 19 
1229. The Architcâ was biuied th«e 1265. ' Maxtlot Hift. Rom. 

* I havcjuflvhçard that the Timhcr-work of the Soathexn Steeple 
oCSt. Nicfjiehad been repaired a few Years ago, and unluckily at the 
fame Heiglit ^ that the Bells fwimg in it as they did in the former 
C&ge, "Which fliil produced the iaxe, though weaker £ffrâs. They 
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PLATE XXVII. 



The Meafures or Fropmiiom of Bells. 

Fig^ I The Draught or Meafures of a B#ll, according 
to the Method of Father Merfinm, 

Fig, 1. The Draught or Specimen, of a Bell, according 
to the Method that was coxnmunicated to me by Mr, j 
Qôchuy Organift ot Chalons upon the Marne, . 

Fig, 3. The Brochette y or Divif^on of the Brim. 

Fig. 4. The Brochetu of the Weights and Thickncffcs,. 
as it IS ufed by Founders, with its eight Surfaces, unfolded. 

PLATE XXVm. 
The relative Broportitms^- 

Fig. I. The Brçchette of the Thickneffes and Weights, 
according to father Miwy&B»^. 

Fig, z. The Brochette of the Diameters. The Line 
**AB, with ihe harmonic Numbers, is the Rule of Fa- 
ther Merfenne, The Line **AB, without Numbers, is 
the Scale .of. the' andeut Founders. The Difference, 
hardly fepfible in little in the Intervals of thefe two' 
Scales, becomes very fenfible in large in the Execution. 

Fig, 3. The Diapafon or Çcale of the eight Bells 
ABBC, contuini'ng the Tones, the Thicknefles, and the 
Diameters. 

moTeovnr, that, tliC fkft and fécond fûpportîng PiHars having becfl 
jl^nintcd with frcfh Mortar in all tKtir Jman wùK the Walïs o£ 
\ e Nave, where there were Sinkings and Vacancies, the Shaking,' 
if there was any' real one,' was diificultly {lerceiyçd; but, that iff 
was felt fenfihly etiuugh in the third : Which is a Confirmation of 
tvKat we have endeavoured to prove, and fhews, that the Caafe 
of the Shaking of the Steeples, and of the whole Charch, is ÛiU 
^lif 1*401^9 though perhaps not increafed. 

• - K6 PLATE 
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PLATE XXIX. 

The Mould and the Infiruments for the Cafting 

of Bells. 

Fig, 1 . The lower Part of a Bell of four Feet, fix 
Inches, and a'few Lines in Diameter» and the Ruler AB' 
>vith its Notch A. 

Fig. z. The Spatula. 

Fig. 3. A A, BB, the firft Leg, or the Profile of the 
Compaffes.. 

ACBD, the fécond Leg, or the Pivot of the Com- 
jiafTes. 

AcB, a third Piece belonging to the Compaffes, vtx. 
the Piece of Aflemblage. 

EE, A Piece of Iron which the Pivot tiurns upon. 

Fig, 4. The Pit and the Mould, &c. 

Fig. 5. The Elevation of the Bridge, and of one of 
the Rings. 

Fig. 6. A Plan of the Under-part of the Affemblage 
of the Rings. Thofe feven Apertures convey the Metal" 
into the Mould. The reft is explained in the Text. 

Fig, 7. The Furnace. 

Fig, 8. The Profile of the Rings. 

Fig. g, Thp View of the Beam, with the two Pieces 
of the Belfrey which fupport it. 

PLATE XXX. 

The View of the great Gate 'and of the three firft fup- 
porting Pillars on the Southern Side of the Church of 
Str Nicai/e of RheimSy to account for the fmgular Motion 
which happens in thofe Pillars, when the lecond of the 
four Bells of the neighbouring Tower, or the third of 
the Oftave, is rung. 
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DIALOGUE XXII. 

The Figures cûji in Brass. 

THOSE large Baflb relievo's in Cafl-Metaî, and 
thofe magnificent Statues both on Horfeback ,and 
on Foot, which have for an Age or more encreafed with 
tlie general Applaule of the Public, are, in their Origin, 
no more than an unformed Mixture of very fniall Grains 
of Copper and Calamin. What Patience and Dexterity 
mud there be to purify them from a Multitude of hetero- 
geneous Matters among which thefe metallic Grains were 
difperfed, of binding them together fo as to form with 
them Màffei more folid than Marble, and of imprinting 
on them Strokes that will exhibit the great Men of our 
Age to Pofterity I 

This Matter, fo loofe, acquires immediately at the 
Fufioa a Tenacity inaccefÇble to the conrtant Injuriea of 
Winds, Rain, Hail, and Length of Time. Again, it 
is the fame Tenacity which facilitates the Equilibrium 
and infur^s the Stability of the Pieces of Caft-metal which 
feveral Ways hang from the main Mafs, and a great Part 
wheeof remains almoft without Support. Such is the 
Head or Tail of a great Horfe in Brafs : Such is the Arm 
which a King or a General ftretches out to give his 
Orders. This is what we admire in that fine Horle which 
we fee ftepping under Le-wt's XIII in the P/ace Royale, 
'Tis what we ftill more wonder at in the Statue which the 
City of Paris caufed to be erç£led in the Middle of th« 
Place de Lêuis le Grande in the Year 169g. The colofîal 
Figure of the King and the Horfe, which was caft at one 
fingle Fufion (a), and which fupports a Weight of above 

fixty 

(a) TKne remained, after the Fafion, a MaTs of one and twenty 
thoufand Pounds of Brafs out of the eighty-three thouGud which had 
been put into the Furnace> This Statue, which was modelJcd b/ 
Mr. Girardon, is one and twenty Feet liigh. That, whereof Mr< Le 
Moine has made the Model for the City of Bourdeaix, U likeviCe caft 
«t one fingle Fufion, snd is fuuiiccn Ftct and fcvcn luche» high. But 

the 
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fixty thoufand Pounds of Brafs, has its toul Support upon 
only three of the Horfe's Legs, notwithilanding the In- 
flexion of the Houghs, which, it feems, oaght to render 
thofe Parts more brittle ; and; in fpight of the Agility of 
one of thefe three I egs, which is almoft off the Ground. 
Add to this., that a full Third and better of this Mafs is ne- 
cefi'ariiy fufpended in the Air, and owes its principal Con- 
fiilence barely to the Tenacity which unites it inleparably 
to the main ^Eody. But the Hardnefs of the Metal did 
not hinder the Artill from laying hold of it in an Inftant 
of Pliantnefs, at which he found it as yielding as the Wax 
itfelf that ferved him to exprefs and model his firft 
Thoughts : And tke Moment, when he governed that 
ui.traàable Matter at Pleafure, was the very Inftant at 
which he had converted it into a Torrent of Fire. Let 
tts endeavour in a few Words to give you an Idea of the 
e/Tential Part of this curious uncommon Operation. As 
to the fmall Works call in Brafs, which are moulded 
upon a very fine Mortar-fand, or in Hollows, of Clay, or 
of other Matters, which have received the Imprefîîon of 
a Model j the Thing is eafily conceived, and the Work- 
ing of them, which is agreeable, is every where levelled 
to our Capacity. 

The Calling of Statues depends on fix 

7V^v"1^'^" or feven chief Apparatus, liz. the Pit, 

of M^Sh« tî^« Core, the Wax, the Shell, or Outer- 

and fioÊaad. mould, the inferior Furnace, to melt and 

run off the Wax, and the upper Furnace to 
melt and pour the Metal into the Hollow that was left by 
the Wax. 

The Pit, ' • '^^^ ^*^ ^^ * Hqle dug in a dry Place and 

fome Feet deeper than the intended Statue is to 

' be 

the Statue o£ Henry IV uj^on the IVntvcuf, aaj that of l^ewîs^XIII 
in the P^ace Royale, aie each of two Pieces, call fej^arately, and then 
joined. The Puljit of St. Peter at Rome, which is eighty Feet high, 
is an Alîèmblage ii feveral fe^araie Pieces^ and Mr. Bufrand, iuTâs 
excellent Defcription (piinted by Caveliet) of tlic Caûing of the Statue 
which the City of Paris cauied to be made in the Year 1699, is of 
i^piaion, that the Colofiu& of Rhodes vas an Ailirmblage of hammered 
Brafs^lates, like the Statue of the Co&ftable of Montmorcaci^ vUch 
H at Chantiliy. 
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be high. This Hole is either fqaare, or rounds or oval 
according to the Out -jutting or Prominency of certain 
Parts which the Figure is to have. They line the Infide 
of this Pit with a large ftonc Wall of regular Courfes. 

They ufe another Meihod when the Statue is of an ex- 
traordinary Size, or when the Artift is defirous to fee the 
Effefts of the Figures to be ma,de in Wax, by looking at 
it at feveral Diftanccs or Situations ; or, when they appre- 
hend the Infmuation of the Waters which penetrate the 
Eaith, and may reach the Work by rifing after heavy 
Rains. They, in this Cafe, work at full Liberty on 
the Ground* floor, and raife afterwards a ilrong Fence 
above Ground, capable of refifting the Impuliion of the 
burning Metal, and of the £arth which is to be heaped 
within ta the Top of the Work. 

Whether it be intended to work level with the Ground, 
or at the Bottom of a Pit, they begin in both Cafes by 
conilruôing upon the Ground plot a Body of Mafonry in 
Bricks, brown Frcc-flone and jJlay, under which they 
contrive a Furnace, when the A^ork is but of a moderate 
Size ; or Galleries, that is, Spaces, feparatcd by Walls 
of Bricks, or of brown Frce-ftone, and fit to receive the 
Wood and Coals that (hall be put in them here and there, 
to convey a ftifficicnt Heat every whcc, if the Work is 
tx)nfiderablc. This Body of the Bafis is covci ed, or even 
bound round with a ftrong Iron grate, which makes the 
Whole perfeélly ftcady. The Aitift, from the Know- 
ledge he has of thejuft Meafures of the Piece intended 
to be call, takes a fpecial Care to make the Urongeft Bars 
of this Grate reft upon the biggeft Maffes of Mafonry, to 
Tcceivc the large Pieces of Iron to be placed perpendicu» 
larly in them, which are to fapport the Core, the Mould, 
-and afcerwands the whole Figure in Brafs, fo as that no- 
thing may bend and give Way. - They lay over the 
Grate (all the Bars of which are three inches diftant from 
'each other) an Area of Bricks and Earth well beaten, to 
Taife the Core on it. There is no Need of mentioning 
the Workhoufe or Roof, which is bnilt over the Whole, 
*o work under Cover, and which is all in Wood, except 
>n the Side of the Furnace, whcr^ Mafonry is more fe- 
core than Wood, 

2. The 
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The Cote» 3 • '^ ^^^ ^^'^^ ^^ ^^ unformed Ma<s, to which 

they in grofs give the Attitude and Contours 
intended in the Figure. The Matter of this Core is of 
two Kinds. It is either a Mixture of Clay, Horfe-dung, 
and Hair, which form a Body both perfedUy eafy to be 
managed, and capable of acquiring in Time a perfe<El 
Solidify ; or a iV:ixiure of Parget and pulveiized Ericks, 
►ru- A, «,,«„« which comes lip to the fame.- ThisMafs 

IS inwardly crolied from above dowLwards^, 
and from Side to Side, with lion- bars, that keep it firm 
ard lleat'y, and infure a £rm Support to any Thing to be 
applied over themr: The Afienriblage of thefe Iron-pieces 
is called the Armature. , 

The U!e of the Core is not only to fupport the Wax 
and the Shell which we are now going to menrion, but 
alio to fpare the Metal, and diminilh the Weight of the 
Mafs, by procuring a large Vacuity within it. 1 hcle 
Bars, and the Core, are either all, or Part of them taken 
out of the Infide of th.e Figure in Brafs,'by Means of ?:n 
Aperture left in the Bdly, or rather on the Back of the 
JHorfe, and which is (hut up after the Cafdng, by melting 
or foldering a Piece of the lame Metal on it, ^s well as on 
the other Holes left by all the main Iron-bars, placed 
either perpendicular, or acrofs the Figure, and which 
ncceiTarily run through the, Mould. I fay, that thefe 
Iron-bars and the Core are to be taken oii either wholly 
or in Part, becaufe there are within the Figure, when 
iiniihed. Places inacceffible to the Hand of the Artift : 
And, fecondly, becaufe, after having taken ofF fuch of 
the Iron-pieces as were only defigned for a tranfitory Sup- 
port to the Core and Mould, they. leave .thofe which the 
prudent Founder has^ prepared therein beforehand, to 
diminish, by a Kind of Kquilibrium, the Effort of the 
Parts which fupport the Figure, and procure a Support 
to the moft prominent Parts without. Therefore they 
leave, in each of the three Legs of the Horfe defigned to 
fupport the Figure on its Baus, an Iroji-bar, that fhall 
come cut of the Infide of the Leg and Hoof to be ftrongly 
f aliened into the Pedeflal. And as this Horfe is to appear* 
ilepping, fo that he has -two Legs on the Ground ; one of 
the two others (hall remain lightly in the Air without apy 
Supf on j and, as to the Leg, which is leaft remote from the 

Ground, 
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Ground, there will be a Neceffity to Jet the Fron-bar 
which traverfes it, and contributes to the Supporting of 
the whole Mafs, come out. But this End oi the Bar, 
which is Ihocking to the Eye, as it has the Look of a 
Stumbling-block, may be hidden with Art behind the 
Leaves ot fome Plant or other, which the Horfe is fup- 
pofed to tread upon as he goes along. 'Tis what Mr. Le 
Moine had Recourfe to. Thus the Delicacy and Light- 
ncfs of the Attitude is preferved, without diminiihing the 
Solidity*» It will be like wife nccefTary, after the Calting, 
to leave the Iron-bars of thé Core, which contribute ta 
the Steadinefs of the projefting Parts. For Inftancc ^ 
they will not fail to ufe a large Iron-curve faftened with 
Cramps to the Bars coming inwardly out of the Horfe's 
Houghs on one Side, and croiling the whole In^de of the 
Tail on the other. Thefe Bars and Curve mufl, neither 
of them, be taken out after the Calling. The fame is 
to be obferved with regard to another Curve, which is 
made to pafs from the Horfe's Mouth through the whole 
Head, and then come down along the Neck, to becon» 
a Support to this Mafs by being flrongly fet into the 
Fore- foot which fapports the Fore^part of the Figure. 
Nor does this Foot bear up fach a heavy Msfs without 
the joint Help of the hind Houghs. The Iron-pieces 
coming out of the latter m^ke but one Totality with the 
Bar which comes out of the Hough ef the Leg before. 
The Horfe's Head could not then fall lower without 
raiûng the Bars of the Houghs behind the whole Weight 
of the Rump, which is charged with Weight chiefly oa 
the Side oppofite to the projeding Part of the Leg in the 
Air. Thus does the Whole remain in a State of Stabiw 
lity. Thefe Iron-bars are theft intended to remain there* 
for ever. The others and almoft the whole Core are but» 
tranfitory Scaffolds. -' 

.3. The Carver fpreads over this Core a confidcrable? 
Lay of Wax, which he makes two or three Lines thick* 
at lead for Cabinet figures, and more in Proportion for 
larger ones, When the Wax is finifhed with the Dra» 
perles. Attitudes, and«Out-hnes he has a Mind to give ta 
the Brafs, the Figure may be expofed a -new to the Ob- 
fervations of fkilful Men, whereby to procure all proper 
Amendments and Corredions, The Shell, or Coat, 

which 
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which, on Account of the Softnefs of its firft Layers, 
will affame the Imprcffion and Form of this Wax, will 
preferve the fame faithfully, when Fire ihall have caufed 
that Wax to melt and run off intirely. 
* There is, for large Works efpecially. 

The M^d and another Method of making the Wax and 
„^ Core, which confifts m having a Figure 

well finifhed and altogether correft to 
ferveas a Model. It may be made with Potter's -earth 
which is cafily managed, or rather with Plaifter when 
the Apparatus's of the'Founding are to be of long Du- 
ration. By this Means you avoid the Inconveniencies or 
great Heat or Cold which never fail to alter the Clay, 
whereas they never caufe the Parget to warp, or crack. 
This Model being in its Perfection, they clap nj>on it, 
by Piece-meals, feveral Pieces alfo of Piailler, which 
aaume all the Oat-lines of it exadly, and may be tak^n- 
off withont the leaft Diforder by Means of Oil -Olive 
and Tallow, which the Part to be imitated h fmear'il 
over with. Thefe Pieces or Squares of Parget, regii- 
lu^y cut and taken off the Model, are called Hollows $ 

the Reafon of which Name is plain. They 
•The HoUowii bring all thofe Hollows exadly clofe ta 

each odier upon the Model, ranging thent 
by Courfes quite to the Top* You are fure, by this 
Mean», that tkey will unite vtry ftridlly and take one 
into the other perfeâly over the whole Figure. They 
are numbened, àiat the whole Aâèmblage of them may, 
when Need reqoires it, be transferred to the Core. They 
fill them with Wax after they have been rubbed with Oil, 
aad they xnake the Wax of a Thicknefs proportionable 
tb the Size of the Figaie. This Thicknefs mu4l be in» 
creafed according to the Exigency of every Part. For 
Inftance, the Horfe's Tail fhail be but fix Lines thick, 
to dimîniâi the Weight of the Metal in that long Piece 
which is to remain in the Air. The Belly and almoft all 
the reft of the Figures ihall be eight or ten Lines ihick : 
Snt the Legs which are to cany the whole Weight (hall 
be of mafTy Wax up to the Hough ; fo that the Legs 
will, when the Metal has taken the Place of the Wax, 
be likewife of mafly Brafs^ all but the Iron-bars which 
croh them. 

The 
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The Bafmefs is now to ai&mble all thefe Pieces of 
Wax ropnd the Iron-fraxney which we call the Arma-' 
tore, and which refembles a Skeleton placed upon the 
Area. After they have made furô of a Plan by which, 
all the Points, to which all the Extremities of the Hol- 
lows ailembled upon die Model did perpendicularly cor- 
respond, are exprefTed exaSly, they, being direâ«d by 
the Referencea and Lines of this Pl^n, begin ^ith draw- 
ïïi% near each other again, and adembiing the Hollows 
of the lower Part of the Figure garnifbcd with their 
Wax, not negleôing the Caution of £llmg and exadly 
(lopping with Wax the minuteft Interilices of the feveral 
Pieces. Whe9 they are joined, and makeafirft Inclo- 
fure as ,it were, the whole In fide of it is filled up with 
Parget and liquid Bnck. This, you fee, is raifing the 
Core and the Wax at once. Upon this firH Courfe of 
Hollows full of their Wax, they raife a fecond, the 
whole Vacuity of which it likewife filled up with Parget 
asd liquid Brick, which is made to rnn every where be* 
twiictthe Bars of the Atmature. Thus is the Core gra« 
dually advanced, «s ihcy go on raiilng thefe Courfes, till 
they corer the Whole with the M Hollows fiird cTp 
wi(A their Wair« Douhtlefs you apprehend that many . 
of the Hollows or Squares ef thefe Courfes, efpecialljr 
in the lower Part of a Figitfe on Horfebaek where Legs 
only are to be expreiTed, ûiall be dormant Pieces without 
any Out-lt»eë or Wax, defigned to ferve as Supports to 
the upper Courfes and cover the Core, the Materials of 
which, though ûuîd at firiè, wtU harden in Time a&d fup. ^ 
port themfelves tqgetherwith the Amiature, without l>eing 
iuftain^d by this Inclofure of the Mould, which is to be re« ' 
mov'd and taken oS the Wax. The Oil which is between 
the Hollows and the Wax facilitates, the Removal of the 
former. The Sides of the Square- pieces, as well as thetr 
Jags and Notches which unite them, are alio robbed 
with Oi\i CO ^prevent their, incoi^omtiog together. Whoi i 
all thefe HoUoWs ■ are taken o^ the whode Figvre ap- 
pfttrs to the Ey^ in Wax. They mend every Pact that 
wantS' to be vevifed, efpeciaJly along the Joints of the 
Hollows Wher^ the Wax could not iniinuate, without 
iacreafing die Figure wkh protuberant mifhaptn La« 
2nina*9« 

Who 
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-When the Work is of a very large Extent, they tzke 
much greater Precautions, if they pleafe : Ar.d this, in 
fome Shape, is a third Manner of conftrodling the Core. 
They afi'embic the firft Courfes of the Hollows and the 
Armature : Then they apply to each Piece ot Wax, al- 
ready lodged in its Hollow, one, twQ or three Layers 
of a Compofition of Earth and Plaifler, or of any other 
Mixture, according to the peculiar Talents of the Work* 
men. This Incruftation is made about fix Inches thick, 
drying up each Layer fuccelTively with chafing-difheS 
and a moderate Fire, fo as not to melt the Wax. When 
you are arrived by Way of Application, and by the 
drying up of feveral Layers, at having aft Incruftation 
fix Inches thick, making dbe whole Contour of the 
Core, you may fupport it by an- Arch of Brick, E^rth, 
and Parget, to be conftru£led within it. A PafTagc con- 
trived in this Arch conveys you down into it, to dry the 
whole very flowly. Then, the Under-part cr Infide of 
the Armature an4 Arch is gradually filled up, fo as to 
compleat at laft the whole Mafs of the Core, and make 
yourfelf fure that the Incruftation, with which the Un>. 
dcr^part of the Wax is fenced, will every where bo fup- 
ported upon a folid Bafis without apprehending the lead 
JDiflocation or Bending any where. The Advantage of 
this Pradlice does not confift only in being able to examine 
the Effeft of the Wax by unloading the whole Figure of 
its Hollows, fo that it may, as well as* the Model, be 
openly feen in Wax ; it coniifts alfo in being able to dif- 
place and replace at Pleafure, and leifurely to correal all 
thefe fquare Pieoes of Wax numbered, it is the BuHnefs 
of the Founder to vary his Precautions, by forefeeing 
every Exigency as well as the EiFeéls. For Inftance s 
before he finifhes the feveral Maftes of the Core, he will 
fix all the Pipes which muft traverfe fuch Places as will 
foon be inaceifible. He puts fupporting Pillars vinder 
the Extremities of the Bars of the Armature which go 
quite acrofs the Core. Whatever is lia'bie td fail or 
warp, though ever fo little, is by hinv'flren^hened with 
Hooks, Iron-effes, and Wire, or even with a Wire 
Net-work, with which he ties the Core all ronnd, faften- 
ing the Net thereon with Nails driven into it- to the very 

Head» 
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Head. He, in fhort, makes it his TaOc to procure every 
where the free Paflage of the Metal together with a per^ 
fed Immobility in the Supports. 

When the Wax work is finiûied, and 
^MQiy Purt of it feparate'y correded, by ç ^**^ SmU^ 
being compajed with the correiponamg Vents. 
part of thç Model j all thefe Pieces are 
placed again upon the Core, ia order to fix in there fevc- 
ral hollow Pipes of Wax, forae of which rrfe from tvtry 
Part of the Figure, and have all their Extremities 
covered with the utmod Exaclnefs and Care; others are 
direfled downwards and fideways. Thefc are called the 
Sinks, and will cirry off all the Wax to be melted out of 
the Model. The others are called the. Spouts and the 
Vents. The firll are the largeft, and are two or three 
in Number at Top of the Figure,, and divide at Bottom 
into lelîer Branches, to carry the melicd Metal into all 
the Parts of the Mould, of which we have not faid any 
thing yet. The Vents are PaiTages contrived at Top to 
let tiie Air freely out, whilll: the Metal runs into all the 
Channels that convey it downwards. Without this 
Caution the Air, violently dilated by the Heat of the 
Metal, would be inclined to fill up a much greater Space, 
and break the Mou'd for Want of a Vent, or form 
confiderable Cavities ia the Metal, which would be fo 
many Holes or large Bubbles, capable of disfiguring the 
Work. 

Before wc begin the Mould into which the Metal is 
to run, let us not forget to obfervc that the Man, who 
works the Wax, knows exaftly what Quantity of it he 
has prepared in a Mafs, and how much he imployed in 
the Hollows, the Sinks, the Spouts, ani Vents; that 
the Founder may, for every Pound of Wax thus imploy- 
ed, melt fix Pounds of Mefal, at lead, for the Calling. 
J fay, at leall, becaufc vinforeicen Loffcs may happen, 
which render this Proportion too inconfid érable, and 
the Part .of the Metal yvhich €tverfl[ows, after having 
contributed to the even Rapidity of the Calling, is no 
walle Metal. 

4. But, how Ihall we now preferve the St'okes im- 
. printed op. the Wax, efpecially fuice it is briâling with 

all 
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all thefe Pipes ftanding up on End like the Quills of 
a Porcupine. This we arc going to obtain, by means of 
the Mould wherewith the fiody of the Figure and the 
Pipes are to be covered. This Mould is very different 
from the Plailler-mould, the fquare Pieces of which 
ferved, by their feveral Hollows, to model the Wax- 
work. The Mould in Queftion is alfo of a Piece ; but 
it is made flowly, at feveral Times, and by Layers which 
are at firil as thin as a Varnith, and then gradually made 
thicker and thicker, till they at lafl form a folid 'Mouldy 
iilll containing in Hollow all the Strokes and Out-lines that 
were feen in Relievo on the Figure. 

^rt. ^;r ij r They, for that Purpofe, begin by 
Puit making a Putty or Compofition of fine 

Earth, and of Earth of r]i Crucibles, 
well pulverized upon Marble, and finely lifted» Some 
add to it Horfe dung and Urine, which they macerate, 
leavint; it to rot with the faid Earths, in order to pound 
and fift the Whole at feveral Times. This Compofttion 
being diluted with Water and Whites of Eggs, they dip 
a Pencil into it, and therewith fpread a firft and very 
thin Layer over the whole Figure and the Wax pipes. 
The firft Layer being veiy dry, they pot another with 
the fame Matter and Inftrument. A little Hair may be 
put into the Compofition at the fourth or fifth Layer. 
Thus 'they go on fpreading fucceffively ten, twelve, and 
even twenty, or more Layers, one upon another, never 
making any new one before the foregoing is fufficiendy 
. dried. When this Incruflation is near half an Inch thick, 
it is Timc^ then to thicken the Compofition. They 
incorporate with it the red Earth, mixed with Plaifter, 
graduaily diminifhing, and at laft totally fuppreffing, the 
fine Earth, and the Cement of pulverized Crucibles. The 
laft Layers are fo fubftantial, that they become a perfeâ 
Mafonry, which is outwardly flrengthened by feveral 
flat Bars, firft iicuated in an ereft Pofition, and then bent 
according to the Curvatures of the Mould, and then by 
feveral Iron-hoops, which imbrace and colledt the Whole 
together. 

They are vaftly attentive to make the firft Layers of the 

Mould, which are in an immediate Contaét-with the 

' Wax, of the utmoft Finenefs^ becaùfe they moft faithfully 

receive 
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receive the Strokes and Oatlioes of the Figare, and ac- 
qaire a greater Binding in the. fécond Baking to be made 
of the Core and Mould. 

5. If the Work is but of a middling Size, they are 
contented with a Furnace placed under the Grate which 
bears all the Work. A moderate Fire» continued one or 
two Days, will fufiice to melt out all the Wax, which is 
received in VeiTels placed at the Extremities of the Pipes 
called Sinks, which come out at the inferior Part of the 
Mould. 7 nen they increafe the Fire, which penetrates 
the Pit with Shards of Tiles or Bricks, quite above the 
Mould. Then they increafe the Fire, which penetrates 
the Area, the Core and the Mould. The Smoak goes 
out through the Brick-fhards, which concenter the Heat 
(o as to redden the Core and Mould a fmall Matter. This 
ihey make themfelvcs fure of by means of a Pipe made 
t)f iron plates, which was beforehand introduced into the 
Mould through a Hole bored with ^Ii Augur. This Hole, 
which is to be ftopped in Time, as well as thofe of 
the Bars of the Armature, helps the Workmen to fee 
through the Iron-plates, the Brinks of both the Mould 
and the Core, wliich cannot grow red*hût without cafting 
a Glimple of Light fufîicient to render them vifible in the 
Park. 

When the Largenefs of the Work has made it neceifary 
to fubditute Galleries to a Furnace, in order to diftribute 
the Fire on all Parts, they raife in the Pit, at the Diftance 
of one Foot round the Mould, a Briek-wall as high 
.as the Mould, which is called the Baking -wall. They 
leave feveral Holes in it. which are (hut up at pleafuie 
with an Iron- plate. Between the Baking-wall and the 
•Wall with which the Sides of the Pit were lined, or which 
Jias poffibly been built upon the level Ground, there is a 

• fret PaiTage every-where, to put the Fire, . when you 
pleafe, .under the Galleries, through the Apertures of the 
JBaking wall. All the reil of the Infide of this Wall is 
filled up with Brick-ihards, to concenter and increafe the 
'Heat. The firll Fire carries off the Wax. The infe- 
rior Parts feel its firil Influences, and get firfl into the 
Veffel placed without the «Baking- wall purpofely to receive 
lem. The Upper-parts of the Wax run fucceflivély into 
,the fame Vt&i, the Heat fearching and making them 

run 
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run oat one after another. The Horfe, the Man, his 
Drefs, and the Pipes, are all of them carried off and 
deftroyed, and there remains but an empty Space be- 
tween the fhapelefs Mafs of the* Core and the Outer- 
mould, which has preferved and retained the Impreflion 
of both the Figure and the Spouts. The Wax, which 
may have been imbibed by the Mould and Core, will eva- 
poiatein the Baking. All the Wax is taken away, and 
the Sinks perfeftly well llopt; and the Fire, which is 
tien confiderably incieafed, and kept up for feveral 
Days, at 1 aft rendeis the Mould and Core red hoc : Of 
which the Workmen being fure, by infpcding througli 
the Iron-plate-pipe, the Baking is completed. The Fire 
is now taken away as well as the Brick-ihards, in order 
to fill up with Earch the whole Pit or Place, ramming 
that Earch down from Lay to Lay, fo as that one Layer 
of fix Feet may become but four Feet thick. It is a good 
Cautiiin to mix a little Parget with the faid Eaith, be- 
caufe the former will imb.be the whole Mciilare of the 
Earth, and hinder it from hurting the Mould by in- 
finuating into it Particles of Water and Air, that might, 
at the^pproîich of the Heat, dilate and buril all, for 
Want of an Ilfue to vent out of, or a Space to difperfc. 
We fometimes arrive, after two or three Years of Trou- 
ble, at the Point of the Calling, u hen we have made 
ourfelves fure at laft, that the Baking of the Mould, as 
well as the Filling up of the Hole, have given the Core, 
the Mould of Putty, and the Pipes which convey the Air 
out, an unlhaken Situation, which the Torrent of melted 
Metal will nevjr be able to break or alter. 

6. The upper Furnace, where the Fufion of the Metal 
is to be made, is fituated by the Pit, and two or three 
Feet, higher than the Top of the Mould. The DiHaiice 
from the 'Pan to the Furnace muft be very little, left a 
Pait of the Metal, expofed to the Air, fhodd grow cold 
in the Running, and fuddenly flop the Flowing of the 
reft, which would make the Furnace mifcarry. 

The Furnace confifts of a Hearth and 
TLcuixcriur- j^^ j^^^ff^ and has befides a Fire-place, an 

A fh place, and an Earthen-bafon. The 
Hearth and its Brinks are covered over with a line Earth 
well beaten, not to leave any liTue to the Matal in Fufion. 

The 
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The Weight of a cabic Foot of Brafs Metal is known, 
<as well .as the Room it will fill. Knowing then how 
many Pounds of Metal mud be put in Fufion, you know 
)io\v many cubic Feet the whole will make, and that 
Knowledge is your Rule Co make the Bottom of the 
Furnace of a Capacity fufiicient to contain the Metal to 
be put into it. 

The MufF of the Furnace is an Arch of Brick which 
is made very low, the better to reverberate and dire& 
the Flame upon the Maffes of the Metal. This Arch 
has four lateral Apertures correfponding to each other, 
and two fmall Chimnies at Top, freely to v«nt out in 
Time the thickeft Smoke^ which, being full of Moiilure, 
might granulate and fix Part of the Metal in Fufion, 
which is called the Caking of the Metal, The Aril of 
the four lateral Apertures is tbat of the Canal that car- 
ries the melted Metal over the Mould, it is ftopt within 
with a large Iron^Flood-gate, but fo as not to let it fly 
oBF without, though they may at any Time have it within 
again by pufhing it with a Bar. "This Aperture is Hopt 
with a Piece of iron, becaufe Iron is the lefs fufible of all 
Metals, and the Degree of Heat, that will melt Copper, 
is not fuiHcient to put Iron in Fufion. 

The Aperture oppofite to the Canal is that which re- 
ceives the Flame from the Fire-place to diftribute it 
over the whole Hearth, and carry it quite to the Canal, 
where its Diredion is broke, to make it fall upon the 
Metal. The two Apertures, which are on the other two 
Sides of the Arch, are defigned partly for the carrying 
off the thick • Smokes, but chiefly for the Stirring of the 
melted Metal ; which is done from Time to Time, during 
the Fufion, with Wooden- rakes, which conûd of long 
Alder-poles, or of long Iron-handles terminated with a 
^ard in the Manner of a Gardener's Rake. They in- 
troduce thefe Rakes through the two Apertures,, to fepa- 
rate whatever remains thick in the Fufion, to difîblve 
the Cake if any fhould be formed after the Fu^on is be- 
gun, and take out the Drofs fwimming upon the Metal . 
Thefe Apertures and the two Chimnies have Iron «plate- 
doors Hiding in Grooves, thUt they inay be fhut at the 
Fleafure of the Founder. 

L The 
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The Fife-place is a fquare Bailding of Brick or Tilç, 
deeply funk into tbe Earth by the Siae of the Furnace or 
Oven jufl. mentioned. It is divided by a drong Grate 
into two Parts, the inferior of which is called the Afh-^ 
place, and is appointed to receive the A(hes which fall 
from the Gi^te* and to admit a Praught of Air fi% to 
render the Fire brifker. The upper Part is properly the 
Fire-place, becaufe it receives and confumes the Wood 
which is f{uRg into it upon the Grate. It has two Aper- 
tures at Top, one fmaller and covered with ^n Iron- 
|>late which is lifted up to put in the Wood, and let 
down again, to flop all FafTage to the Fiame, which it iç 
Aeceflary to. convey fomewhere elfe : The other larger, 
which confift» of four Walls which bend and giraw nar-? 
row iidewayS) that they may be jointed into the Aper- 
ture of the Arch, through iwhich the Flame wiU difper(e 
all under the Arch, and be perpetually refle^ed upon th^ 
'Metal. 

The Bafon, which is made of a fine copipaéled Earth, 
is of the Form of a long Square, having a Communica- 
tion with the Canal of the Furnace before which it is 
.placed f The- Hearth and Canal mufl be a fmall Matter 
higher than this Baibn, and have a Bias fit to hurry the 
melted Metal down into it. Care is taken, before bury- 
ing i^« Work Ainder Ground, to bring quite to the ex- 
ternal Air t^ Jets and Vents made of the faipe Matter 
with the Mould of Putty, and to fence them with Ironr 
plates to avoid their being Iwroken. The- Earthen -Bafon, 
which has as many Holes bored in its Bottom as there 
are main Jets, is laid at Top of the Mould, fo that iU 
Holes, which have the Form of wide Cups, unite at 
their inferior Aperture with the Orifice of each Jet. 
. The Vent-pipes conve out into the Air, and terminate ail 
- round the Sides of the Earthen-bafon. The Cups at thq 
Bottom oi the Earthen-bafon are fhut up with long 
Handles' termirtaicd each of them by an Iron- nipple fit 
to fi^ll exaélly the round Cavity of the Cup into which 
the M«tal is to be received. All thefe Handles being 
faûened at one End and in an ereft Pofition to a Crofs- 
■ «otti>ar- which is lifted up or let down at Pleafure by 
Means of a Sweep, one fmgle Word or-Signal is enougi^ 
to caufe all the Cups to be unlloppcd ail at gnce« 

A 
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A Chain fafpended over the Cana} keeps in a Sort of 
Equilibrium the Inftrument which is to unftop the Can^I. 
This is a long Iron-bar, or a flrong Pole garniHied with 
a Mais oi Iron. If, with this Bar put in ; Motion and 
having its Mais over-againft the Canal, lyon pufh the 
Fiood-gate quite into the Furnace, the Metal will ru» 
out. 

You £cft fee very whke Smoke coming out of the 
Furnace, which is the Sign of a Metal thoroughly melt* 
ed. At this, the Rakes are taken awayy, ^nd the Iron- 
plate Doors of the two Apertures are l«yown and fhut. 
A couple of ftrang Feâows iay hold o^pHe 'above-men- 
tioned Iron- bar ; aad tsvo jmore feize the Ropes of the 
Sweep that works the crofs Iron-bar up and down. All 
their Eyes are fixed' upon the Mailer-founder.' 

The latter hûs up. his Cane; the long Iron-bar, iuf-^ 
pended oii «the Chain' is immediately dire^ed towards 
«he Orifice of the Furnace, and with one or two Blows 
of it the Flood-gate is thrown in quite to the Bottom of 
the Hearth. The Metal g4i(hes out, fills the Earthen- 
bafon; and prefents itfetf to the Cups which it finds ftill 
Ihut up> In the mean Time^ the Sweep afcends with the 
crofs Iron-bar and the Stoppers of the Cups. The Tor- 
rent of; burning. Bra& runs precipitately down through 
the Jets- into .the vfwohi Ca.vity of the MottJdr""No Acci- 
dent 'OfFers to.fbop it. The Bafon goes on filling up and 
-emptying fscceatvely* The Furnace is already almoft 
exhauiied of melted Matter, and the Fdundery ftill uneafy 
on Account of the Accidents that may happen to his 
Metal under Ground, has at laâ the inexprefiible Satif- 
faétion of feeing it overflow the Earthen-bafon : Upon 
which he retires, all being done. on his Part. 
' Every Part of the Apparatus, having now done -its 
refpcélive Service is removed at laft. The Pig of Me- 
tal remaining in the £arthen-pan is carried away ; the 
Earth of the Pit is digged out, and the Furnace, the 
Shell, and the Mould of Putty broken to Pieces. The 
Statue now vifihie is fct on Foot with Engines, and all 
proper Caiitiins ufed to avoid - breaking any of the 
ûighteft or.projeding Parts : It is delivered into the Car- 
ver's Hands, who Begins, with fawing off ^e Pipes it 
briilles with. Then he arms his Workmen with Picks 

L 2 and 
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aod Pttncheons, with Scrapers of all Sort3, with great 
a"d fmall Chifels, and with round, iiat» and iharp 
Gravers. Every Thing is deanfed, all the Incradations, 
Swellings, and UnevenneiTes are .ilatted down. He 
places, by his Men at Work» the Model which he has 
preferved at ieail in fmall, and which regulates one of 
them. He referves for himielf the fbiét Examination of 
the Strokes he has mofl at Heart to finiÛi, for fear they 
fhould be either altered or overlooked by a Hand lefs 
cautious thaahis own. When the Work is thoroughly 
cleaned off, and of the utmofl Corredlnefs, they do it 
over with a Varnifh, which gives the fame uniform 
Look to the whole Body, toA the Pieces of Brafs or 
Solder applied afterwards. 

Such is of all Arts that which moft nobly rewards the 
Services done to Society. It is the Part of thoie, who 
have the higbeft Ranks in it, to procure it the greateil 
Supports.- They expeâ no other Acknowledgements but 
AfFeélion and Applaufe. However, it becomes them 
much to unite and make extraordinary Efforts, not only 
to exprefs their Gratitude, but alfo to render that Ex- 
preffion as lalting as the Favour they have received. 
When the Cte/ars returned from their warlike Expedi- 
tions, the City of Rome ereâed to their Honour Monu- 
ments capable of leiifting the Injories- of Time. Thofe 
made of Brafs were preferved bed of any. But, although 
•every Age be entitled to indulge its own peculiar Tafte, 
ought we not to fear for oorfelves the Reproach which 
Futurity may caft upon us of having preferred, in*thç 
Tellimonies of our Gratitude, the TaÂe of Glittering 
Bawbles and l^nes fatui to that of real , and permanent 
Beauties ? We are fond of Noife and Tinfels : And we 
fomedmes lay out more Money to fee, during Half a 
Quarter of an Hour at moft, a Cafcade of Fire run 
down, and be fucceeded by a two-minutes Sun, or by a 
Deluge of Fire-ferpents whofe Vaniihing terminates the 
Solemnity, than was formerly paid for calling in Brafs 
the great Horfe and Figure of Marcus AureUusy or for 
the ere£l](ng of the Columria of Trajan and Antoninus^ or 
for conilruding triumphal Arches, where the Exploits of . 
Titus and C»njitmtinm are ûill exhibited to us. 

That 
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That our Affcftoo for a King full of AéUvity and 
Humanity ihould break oot^ is an Ëffufion of Heaii; 
which it would be neither poffible nor reafonable to llop. 
But, indead of being contented with Solemnities which 
are nothing but Noife and indantaneous Vapours, we 
ought to proclaim our Joys to all future Ages, and hand 
them down to remote^ PoUerity by Realities of fome 
Service. The Places, which are mod neceilary for Uie 
fixigendes of a large Town, may there become propor- 
tionable Ëmbelli(hmeQts, as well as Monuments of pub- 
lic Gratitude. Our mod crooked and cumberfome 
Market-places may be rendered larger, and a/Tume 
Forms no lefs regular than commodious. Setting the . 
meaner People at eafe in their Works, is promoting the 
Sehrice they may refpedtirely do us. Inftead of fpacious 
Shambles fituated along the Courfe of the River below 
the City in th^ Ifle deg Cignes ; or, inftead of a new 
Market built upon the Ground of the Hotel de Soiffhns, 
one might chufe to build in the fimpleft Manner a Work* 
boufe, where unfortunate People might at any Time be 
Cure to find Employment when they wanted it. Or, if it 
was determined, that the Expence deftined for a Solem*. 
nity fliottld be intirely beftowed on Works of meer De- 
coration, one might make a Prefect t'a the JPeople of a 
covered Walk, and place there a long String «f- Statues^. 
fitter than evea Books, to teach them the HiHory of the 
great Men who have fenred their Country well, either in 
War, in Government, or in Point of Arts. Such a- 
Sight as this would be an Encouragement as well as the, 
Amufement of People of all Conditions, and the empty 
Pedeftals would become fo many defirable Stations. But, 
let the public Funds be beftowed upon what Work* you 
pleafe, let it be a Market, a Walk, a Sewer, a Gate, 
a Wharf, a Fountain, a brafs Refervoir or Bafon; alt 
thcfc, or any other Works ufeful to the Public^ being 
named every Day and every Inftant, feem therefore to be. 
purpofely made to illuftrate great Events and great 
Names. This will be the Market of Conti^ the Portico of 
the Bourbons^ the Work-houfe of Recovery of Health: 
That will be the Arches of /^^«/^»ijy, 5â;r/ s Bulwark, or 
the Pomps of Lewis XY. 

L 3 Let 
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Lcl us however rcferve tbe Statues in Brafs, ami the 
largett Monuments for our Kings, and, with the Leave 
of the latter, for the other Warriors, who have been the 
Prefcrvers of the Stane. But, there is a pacific Patria- 
. tifm ; there are Projets and Cares wherein the pure 
Love of one's Country Ihincs oot in the brighteft Man- 
ner, and which the Public might acknowledge by Me- 
dals, Carvings and Relievos, or by honourable Isfcrip- 
tions. Of all the Inhabitants now living in the City of 
Paris, is there one that wo«ld sot be overjoyed to feoy * 
in the fineft Place of the Bulwark, a Brafs-table in Re- 
lievo, that might now and forever exhibit the Features 
and recall to every Mifid the Name of the mod ioveljr of 
our Provofts ♦? 

Nor would Jeftice and Love fail Co remind ui ia the 
fame Manner of thofe Magiftrates, who burning with. 
' the like public Z«al, and always working Hand in Hand 
with their CbieT as well as among themfelvet, thougK 
ever oppofed by Obilficles from without, which wem 
multiplied from Day to -Otty,- y^t have at laR conveyed 
and caused the foul Vfaéèri of an «nmenfe City to run 
down into the Channel ef the- River : An Undertaking 
parallel or ev^s faperior to tfasat mhxek is ftUl the Glory 
of the fifth King of R^f/tf, A Stotie-caoal bat little in« 
•dined upon a Leagtie of level Ground, together with a 
Pall of Water powdrAtl enoogh to harry the collateral 
franches and all the landing Waters with itfelf into that 
Canal, were the Means by wl$ich theft Fathers • of the 
People have reftored the- Aif if Parij to it« Purity, their 
Fellow-citizens to the Ufe o^ the public Walks whicb 
were formerly infeélioas, *;u^:procured joy and Health 
to above three hundred thotffand Inhabitants of both the 
Country and the lineft Part of this Metropolis. 

Greskt Turgôf, I here pay yoa the pureft Homage. I 
am no otherwife beholden and attached to you, than like 
a^ Million of other CitiîBcns who now fliare the Enjoy- 
ment of this glorious Woik and of your other Preltnts» 
But, why (hould Gratitude afFeét us only in Things perfo- 
nal to ourfclves? Nay,'»it is the very Extcnfivenefs of 

* The M*j-oi of Pari* i» called the PsofoÛ of Mcich»ntf, or of the 
I/le«fFrjUKc. - 

fuch 
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ftich a Favour which afFcfts me moft : And, were I a 
Poet or a Founder, you fkould already have; had from ipe 
Thanks as durable as your Undertaking». 

» 

V 

D I AL O G U E XXIIL 

The fourth Sequel çf NàTrxU'CTiVE. Arts. 

THERE being a Neceffity to make a Choice and 
fet Bounds to our Reinarks upon the moft Inilruc- 
t/vj Aris, we fliall conclude them with the Operations ^ 
cf Coiti^»! and Clock- making, which are alfo two of* 
t':C bsft Means oiF introducing Order into Society, by 
^- ',_;^ Men Advices they fhould not be withôqt, 

"^ o.J)y in its Origin, is a foaall^afs of q^^^ 
Ï'' j'l^ Cjlver, or i^cpper, of a determined 
*V rL^.i:,. <k.ngned to facilitate the Acquiiition. of 'Nc- 
t ûi^i/; 5 by c. . .aiigirm them with an eftimable and ii>- 
cu rupMiieiVi -i..r. The Neceflity the ancient Traders 
v/ere under of having moft commonly a Pair of Scales 
about them to weigh the Things exchanged,, or to be 
certain of the Quantity of the Metal fubftituted in lieu 
of them, engaged the. Cities of great Refort, or tlje 
Princes and Governorf, to caufe theie precious Metals to 
be divided fometimes into cylindrical or long flat Piec^, 
fometimes into Cak^s of different Weights, and to ftamp 
them with a Mark well known and agreed upon, that 
might exprefs the Weight and Quality of the Met^l. 
This was an Advertifement * and a Warrant or Security, 
the Certainty of which increafed with the Difficulty of 
counterfeiiing the Mark of the Prince; and, by an hap- 
py Event, which they had not in View at nrft, thcfe 
Pieces m^de a Courl'e of Monuments, by which the 
Knowledge of diflingulflied Places, Times, and Peifonsf 
was handed down to Pofterity. 

Thcfe 

* Moxxctst^ from mo&ere) to advife, to aJvenitc* 
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Thcfc Ufc» of Money appeared in Time fo very ad- 
vantageous, that they ftainp new Coins purpofely to eter« 
nife the Memory of a great Event hy a peculiar Mark, 
or to preferve the Features of a beloved Prince. They 
nave even ftamped in Antiquity, as they ilill moft com- 
monly do. Pieces deJllined, not indeed to be current in 
Commerce, but to exprefs the Gratitude of either a 
Town 01 a Corporation, or to perpetuate the Memory of 
fome remarkable Event. They, in that Cafe, are called 
Meiialsi or Medattions^ when they arc of a large Size. The 
current Coins of the Antients are alfo cdled Medals, 
when they are gathered for InUrudlion, and to make hi- 
ilorical Colleâiôns. 

Thefe Colleôions are the true Repertories of the 
Charters of ancient Hiflory, and the fitteft Means to 
procure a Science truly folid, on account of the Certainty 
of its Vouchers. Very few Matters have been better 
written upon, and this Study, and natural Hiftory, are 
the moft important Branches of Learning. I have often 
heard judicious learned Men, truly fond of Antiquity, 
complain of the few who had a Liking for Hiflory jufti- 
£ed by cotemporary Monuments : Thefe Complaints 
were the better grounded, as the Libraries, the Cabinets 
ef Medals, and the ColIe£lions of Monuments are neither 
rare among us, nor fhut up to the Curious. They fome- 
ti mes attributed this to the Defeûs of public Education, 
in which they faid young People were fcrupuloufly taught 
what a Creft or a Gryphus are, or the Vis tnerttir^ and 
the pretended Reaftion of a Stone upon the Horfe who 
drags it along ; whilfl not fo much as one of their Maf* 
ters had thought of throwing .into their Mind the firfl 
Seeds of the noblefl Curiofity, by fhewing "them in rea- 
lity, or at leafl in Print, the Heads and Reverfes of a 
Series of Imperial, Gothic, Byzantine, or other Medals. 
Sometimes thefe Viituofo's lay it to their own.Charge, 
and accufe themfelves of the groiTeft Miftake, not to 
have every where encouraged the Love and Search after 
Antiquity, by the Help of Cuts; one taking upon him 
to be at the Expence of a certain Plate of Medals, ano- 
ther of another ; or by advancing, in common, the 
Expence of a fine Colleâion of engraved Heads, Tern - 
pies. Tombs, Infb'uments, and Monuments of all Kinds ; 

which 
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which woirid encourage the Work of the Bneravers 
and make it an eafy Matter to fet on thefe ufeful Col- 
leôions foch a fmall Price as would entirely prevent 
their being counterfeited. It would be very difficult, in- 
deed, to do greater Services, and make better and finer 
Prefents to Society than thefe. . 

Nor is hiilorical Certainty the only Benefit refulting 
from the InfpefUon of the Monuments and Vouchers of 
Truth. The great Service done to Mankind, by pro- 
curing Cuts to thofe who cannot well have the Monu- 
mentSy confifls in facilitating the Progrefs of all the po- 
lite Branches of Learning, and in promoting a nice 
Difcernment. The Learned are faid to be commonly 
enough defUtute of a delicate Tafte : Which is not to be 
wondered at, in People who no fooner have done with 
the grammatical, but they launch headlong into Meta- 
phyQcs ; whereas the Study of Antiquity gives them a 
liberal Underilanding,* by the Pleafure annexed to thefe 
rational Objeéls. ^ All vaniihes and flips from our Me- 
mory-in a cold Reading ; but every thing remains there 
in good Order, when it is- connedted with the Features 
of an Emperor, with the didinâive Mark of a Colony, 
with the Decorations of a fecular Year, a triumphal En- 
try, or a happy ' Return. The. Study of Hiftory is à 
Voyage which we caufe our Imagination to make into 
diftant Countries, or through remote Ages. Every Thing 
is engaging to us there, in Proportion as the Objeâs are 
brought under our Eye. 

Of all Monuments, Coins have .been chiefly multi- 
plied, on account of both their Neceility and fmall Ap- 
paratus. They alfo have been beft preferved of any, on 
Account of the Hardnefs of their Matter ; and the very 
Order of their Series renders them fitter thaA any to be- 
come the Connedlion of Events. 

Formerly the Fabric of Coins was diflfe- ,^ . 
rent from what it is at prefent. They cut S/jJ^Sdns 
a large Plate of Metal into feveral little 
Squares, of which they cut off the Corners with Shears. 
After having (haped thefe Pieces, fo as to render them 
perfe^ly conformable in Point of Weight to the Stand- 
ard-piece, that was the Rule of all the others, they took 
each Piece in Hand again, to make it exaAly round 

h s by 
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by a gentle Hammtring. Tliis was called a Pkncbef,^ 
and was fit for an immediate Coining. Then Engravers 
prepared, as they ftill do, a Couple of Mafies of Steely 
in Form of Dies, cut and termïnaced by a flat Surface,. 
rounded off at the Edges. They engraved or ilamped on 
it the Hollpw of a Head; a Crofs, a Scutcheon, or any 
Other Figure, according to the Guftom of the Times, 
with a (hort Legend. As one ef (hefe Dies was to remain 
dormant, and the other be moveable, the former ended in. 
a fquare Prifm, that it might be introduced into the 
iquare Hole of the Block, which, being fxt very faft, 
kept the Die as Heady and immoveable as any Vice 
could have done. The Planchet of Metal was horizon - 
tally laid upon •this inferior Mafs, to receive the Stamp 
cf it on one Side, and that of. the upper Die, where- 
Vf'ith it was covered, on the otlier. ; This moveable Die, 
liaving its round engraved Surface réfting upon tho 
Plfeinchet, had, at its oppofite Extremity, a flat, fquare, 
and .larger Surface ; upon which they gave feveral heavy 
Blows with a Hammer of ai^ enprmous Size* till the 
double Stamp was fulHciently in Relievo on each Sidç 
of the Planchet, This, being finiflied, was immediate-. 
}y fucceeded by another j and they thus became a Stan- 
dard coin, which had the Degree of Finenefs, thô> 
Weight and the Mark,- determined by the Judgment of 
the Infpeftors, to make it good current Money. The 
Urong Tempering which was, and is fiill given to two 
.I>ies of 'Steel, rendered them capable of bearing thefe 
xcpeàted Percuilions. 

; ^ Coining has been confiderably improv- 
:Mod«ivCûimfes. ^^ g^^ rendered expeditious by feveral 

ângenious Machines, and by a wile Appbcation of the 
furell phyfical Experiments to the Methods of fining, 
dying, and flattiping the different Metals. We may 
very well overlook here the Detail of the minuteft Prac- 
tices of Coining, which it is neither diflicult nor impor- 
tant to kdow{ it being enough for us to confider the £f« 
feft of the Machines belonging to the Art of the Mint- 
Man; Here follows a ihort^ Defer iption of the Work 
of the three fine/l Xnflruments heufes, 'viz. The Lami- 
naiicg-Epgine^.the MacJtiixie to writç on the Edge pf 
Ççins, 'and (he Mill. « ^ 

After 
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-After they have taken the Lamina of m. t 
Metal out of the Moald into which they -JJ^^^^"^ 
are caiV, they do not beat them on the 
Anvil, as was formerly done ; but they make them pals 
and repafs between thfe feverai Rollers of the Laminating^ 
Engine; which, beiAg gradually brought clofer ana 
dofer to each other, prefentîy give the Lamma its *unî* 
form and exa^ Thicknefs. Jnftead of dividing, as be- 
fore, this Lamina into fmall Squares, they at once cui 
clean out of it as many Pjanchets as it can contain, 'by 
Means of a fhaip fteel Trapan, of a round Figure, hol- 
low within, and of a proportionabk Diameter to fhape 
andcut oiF the Piece at one and the fame Time. ■ Afcer 
thefe Flanchets have been compared and weighed witfi 
Standard-Pieces, theh filed,- or fcraped, to get off the 
fuperfluous Part of the Metal, and then boiled and made 
clean; they in a Courfe of Rooms arrive at lall at the 
Machine, which marks them upon the Edge, and finally 
to che Mill, which, fqueezing each of rhem fingly be- 
tween the two Dies brought near each other, with oob 
Blow, forces the -two Surfaces or Fields of the Pieces to 
fill exawtly ail the VacaAcies of the t\Vô Figures engraved 
hollow. The Engine, which fetves to laminate Lead, 
gives a fufiicient Notion of that which flattens Gold ana 
Silver Lamina's between Rollers of a lefs/Size. I fhall 
content myfelf h.*re, with taking Notice of the Figure 
of the Machine which ferves to ilamp the Edges of Coins, 
find of tharof the Mill. 

I. •* The principal Piece of the Firft ♦The Macliîae 
are two fteel Laminse, about a Line ^^ ^im^ Coiaj 
*• thick One half of the Legend, or of on the Edge. 
** the Ring, is engraved on theThic'knefs of Bo'zrrd*»Trc4- 
** one of the Lamina's, and the other Half ^j^ qj^ Coins. 
*• on the Thicknefs of the other;- and 
** thefe two Laminse are ftrait, although the Flanchets 
•• marked with them be circular; 

" When they have a Mind to llamp a Planthct, thfey 
•'• put it bfetween the Lamina's,' in fuch Manner, as that 
«• thefe, being each of them laid flat upon a Copper- 
** Plate, which is f.xed and faftened upon a very thick 
^ Wooden-tabl€; and the Planchet being likewife laid 

<' flat 
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•* flat on the fame Plate, the Edge of the Planchet may 
^' touch the two Lamina*s on each Side» and in. their 
** thick Part. One of thefe . Laminae is immoveable, 
•* and faftencd with many Screws ; the other Aides by 
'** Means of a dented Wheel, which takes into the 
** Teeth, which are on the Surface of the Laminae* 
'^ This Aiding Lamina makes the Planchet turn in fuch 
'' Manner, that it remains dampt on the £dge when 
'' it has made one Turn. You are to obferve, that none 
** but Crown or Half- Crown-pieces can be ftampt with 
•* the Legend, Domine fal'uum fac Regetn \ becaufe the 
*' Size of them fuffices to make them bear the Impref- 
•' fipn of Letters on the Thicknefs of their Edge, 
•* whereas the Size of the other Pieces, both Silver and 
*^ Gold, will bear no more than a plain Ring on that 
*« Part." 

. This Machine is fo handy, that a ilngle 

ïSc^SES: Man may ftamp twenty-thoufand Plan- 

(km ^ *^ ^^^ ^^* ^^^ invented by 

Treatife. ^ Ctf/?»»^, an Engineer, whom Le^wis XIV. 

rewarded magnificently; and who began 
to make it work in all our Mints in the Year 1 685. 

n. ** Gold, Silver, and Copper-planchets, aie all pf 
'<' them coined with a Mill, to which the coining 
*< Sqiiares, commonly called Dies, are faflened ; that of 
*< the Face under, in a fquare Box, garnifhed with male 
*^ and female Screws, to ^x and keep it ftdady, and the 
other above, in a little Box, garnifhed with the fame 
Screws, to faften the coining Square. The Planchet 
*< is laid fiat on the Square of the Effigy, which is dor- 
** mant ; and they immediately pull the Bar of the Mill 
*^ by its Cords, which caufes the Screw fet within it to 
«* turn. This enters into the female Screw, which is in 
'< the Body of the Mill, fo that the Bar caufes the Screw 
to turn with fo much Strength, that by pulhing the 
upper Square upon that of the Efiigy, the Planchet, 
violently preiTed between both Squares, receives the 
«< ImpreSans of both at one Pull, and in -the Twink- 
ling of an Eye. The Planchet, thus ftampt, and 
coined, is called, in French, Denier de mgnoyage. It 
«« goes through a final Examination made by the y/c^/- 

*' gardes 
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'* gardas (Mint- wardens) from whofe i:^ands it goes into 
" Che World," 

T/jf CLOCK. 

We have kept the Clock for the lad of the Inftru- 
ments, which fcrve to inflru6l Man. The Clock does 
much Honour to the human Mind, both on Account of 
its vail Utility, and its ingenious Stru^ure. The coarfeft 
and the moil antique Clock, were it even the old Ba- 
lance Clock, with a Ringing as difmal as that of the 
Samaritaine *, yet never ceafes, from the Belfrey which 
contains it, to fpeak to a whole People, and at equal Di^ 
fiances to repeat the Warning that it is appointed to give. 
It watches, and, from the Beginning to the End o? thé 
Night, informs every private Man in the Intervals of 
his Sleep. It is the Clock that gives the firil Signal of 
Prayers, that caufes the Gates of Towns to be opened, 
that calls Affemblies together, and publifhes sill our 
Works as they fucceed one another. It is the Rule of 
Society. 

IF H E E L^C L O C KS. 

Wheel-clocks arc Machines compofed SrtthcT«at- 
of a Variety of Pieces, concurring all of ifaonthcClock- 
them, by the Equality of their Motions, Works o£ McT- 
to the dividing of Time into equal Parts, feu» Huggins, 
The Principle of Motion in Clocks, is ?^' ^Souft ^^* 
either a Weight or a Spring that caufes ^ * 

the Wheels to turn y and it is a Pendulum, or a Balance 
with a fpiral Spring, that moderates this Motion, and 
renders it either equal or uniform. 

.Clocks flrike, or ftrike not. To make a Clock ftrike, 
you muft increafe the Number of the Wheels and 
Springs, and add to it other Pieces, ivhich vary much, 
according to the peculiar Genius and Fancy of each 
Maker. 

They call Movement in a Clock, the AjûTemblage of 
the Pieces which make the Hands of the Dial to torn» 

* A fnUic Clock OB iLi Foi* Ncdf^ «tFarit. 
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or the Clock to flrike. When a Ciock ftrikes the Hotrra 
at the famé Time that it points them out-; :hty call 
frft Mo'verientn all the Parts- thy fct the Hands a coing, 
and fécond Mouvement, thofe-that procure the Ring- 
ing. 

The efTeftfial Property of a good Clock is the Regu- 
larity of its Motion. If ic goes fomctimes faft, ibir.e- 
tirnes fl':w, it cannot be made the Measure of 'lime. In 
order, then^ that a Clock may anfnver the End it is in- 
tended for, it mul^ firft, be "regular, that is, it muft be 
wroueht according to the Rules of Art; and, ffcondly, it 
muft be fettled and kept in that Equality of Motion, 
which conrtitutes its Goodnefs. We fhafl, for the fu- 
ture, fuppofethat the Pieces cf a Clock ate without De- 
fers, and that nothing on their Pa:t alters the Equality 
of Motion. 

7he Common Pendulum Clocks 

\ The Principle of the Motion of a ccmmon Penda- 
lum Clock is a Spring. I'he spring is a Heel Lamina 
well bea:en, wjiich rolls over icfelf, and makes feveral 
Turns of a fpiral Form. The more Turns you caufe ii to 
make, the HifFer it grows, and the more it drives to un- 
fold. In order thus to turn the Spring into a Spiral and 
bçnd it, they inclofe it in a hollow Cylinder, called the 
Barrel A, whkh is traverfed by an Arbor, that fervc* as 
an Axis to it. The Spring is faftened at one of its Ex- 
tremities to the Arbor which is ^x^à^ «id is faftencd st 
the other Extremity to the inward Circumferences of the 
Barrel, fo that 'the Barrel turning,* whi'fl the Arbor re- 
mains fteady, the Spring muft nLoeffarily roll itfiSf over 
the Arbor, and, when the Barrel turns the oppoiitc W;»y, 
then the Spring unfolds itfelf of courfe. 

When the Spring is wound iip, it cndeevonrs of its 
own Accord to be reftored, fo that, by drawing the Cir- 
cumference of the Barrel, it aHa draw* whatever is 
. faftened to it. It a^s upon the Wheel- work, confiding 
of five Wheels, not reckoning th'ofe which are between 
the Dial and the Hate it is^ïadetied to. The Wheel A 
is upon the Barrel, ^nd bas eighty-four Teeth : Jt takes 
into theTe^thOfnhe"Pitiîon Of the Whéd' fi, which is 

called 
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called the third Wheel. This Pinion has fourteen 
Teeth or Leaves, and the Wheel B h is eichty-four, a4 
well as the Wheel A The V/Ueel D takes into the 
Leaves of the Pinion of the Wheel C, Wfiich h called 
the long-arbored Wheel, because the Arbor of that 
Wheel travêrfès the Dial : It is alfo called the Minute- 
wheel, becaufe the laid Arbor carries i\\t Minute hand* 
The Pinion has feven Teeth, and the Wheel itfelf has 
feventy e'ght. The Miniire f/hecl C t:^kes into the 
Leaves of the Pinion of the Wheel D, called the Can- 
trat or Canting wheel. The Pinion of this ha*» Ç\x Leaves^ 
and the \Vheel itfelf has iixty-fix. 1 he Wheel D take» 
into the Leaves of the Pinion of the Balance wheel E* 
The Pinion of this Wheel has fix Leave?, and the Wheel 
itfelf hae thirty-three Teeth. 

The Spring v/culd unbend with Precipitation, and 
caufe the Wheel -work and the Hands of the Dial to 
turn with the utmoft Swiftnefs, if nothing moderated 
the Quicknefs oî this Aftion. But, ihey. regulate the 
Strength of the Spring in the B?.rrel, by Means of a 
Weight which is iufpended, and iwings £rr.m Right to 
the Lth, and from Left to Right. This Weight is 
fa'lened to a Wire, or an Iron rod of a certain Length. 
This Aflemblage of the Weight and the Rod is called 
the Pendulum : The Rnd is faftehed, at its upper End, 
to an horizontal Arbor that moves roand its Pivots : 
This Arbor has two Pallets, which the Teeth of the 
Bàîance-vvheel ftvikes againft. They' are dillant from 
each o'her the Diameter of the Balance-wheel *♦ and 
their Planes or flat Surfaces make an Angle of about an 
hundred Degrees. When one of the two- Pallets is 
flruck, the other is free. Now, as the Weight that 
fwings cannot vibrate backwards and forwards, but in a 
certain Time, the B alar, ce- wheel is' alternately ftopt by 
one and the other Pallet, and is ftopt the longer, as the 
Pendulum is flower, and its Vibrations of longer Dura* 
tion. It is plain, that, at each Vibration, the Balance- 
wheel ftrikes againfl one OÏ the Pallets, and it is always 
the oppoCte Teeth that are in this alternate Contact : 
Therefore the Quicknefs of the Motion oftheWhe«J* 
work depends on -the Quicknefs or Slowaefs- of the Vi- 

- brations 
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bradons of the Pendulum. Now the Spring in the 6ar« 
rel cannot «infold, but in Proportion as the Wheel- 
work yields to its ImprefCon ;. therefore the Perniulum, 
by retarding the Wheel-work, moderates the Strength 
of the Spring. The alternate Meeting of the Pallets of 
the Arbor of the Pendulum, with the Teeth of the Ba- 
lance-wheel, is called the Scapement. The Goodnefs 
of the Scapement is an effential Pju-t of the Clock. Its 
Perfedion confifls in not diilurbing.the Ifochronifm or 
equal Duration of the Vibrations of the Pendulum ; 
For, the Pendulum makes, of its own Accord, all its 
Vibrations in equal .Times : But, the Scapement may, 
by the Inequality of its Shocks, alter the Equality of the 
Vibrations ; and the Mailers in the Art, who know how 
much a good Scapement contributes to the Regularity 
of a Clock, make it their fpecial Care to find t)ut the 
Defefls of the old Scapements, in order to mend them, 
or even to invent new and more perfedl ones. Great 
Commendations are beflowed on that found by Mr. 
Gourûain, one of our mod ingenious Clock-makers ; 
who'has adapted it with equal Succefs to the common 
Watch. 

The Wheels, we have juft mentioned, are defigned to 
regulate the Unfolding of the Spring in the Barrel ; and 
the Number of their Teeth mufl: anfwer the Number of 
the Vibrations of the Pendulum. But there are other 
Wheels', which are concealed between the Dial and the 
Plate of Metal to which it is faftened, and ferve for the 
Motion of the Hands : The AiTemblage of them is called 
the Motion part. 

To underftand this Difpofition of the Wheels, and to 
be fenfible of their EfFed» we muft recall what we faid 
a little before, th^t the Arbor of the Minute- wheel comes 
through the Dial at its Center. This Arbor enters with 
: a Fridlion into a Pipe called the Canon-pinion. The 
Minute-hand, which is the outermofl, is fixed upon this 
. Pinion. It carries alfo a Pinion, which takes into the 
Wheel F, called the Wheel of Communication. This 
Wheel has a Pinion of fix Leaves, which takes into the 
Dial- wheel G, having feventy-two Teeth. This Wheel 
is bored at the Center, and traverfed by the Arbor of the 

♦ Minute- 
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Minute-v^heel, and by the Canon-pinion. This Dial- 
wheel is farmounted by a finàU Pipe, which makes but 
one Body with it^ and carries the Hoar-hand G. 

What we have joft faid is fufficient to fhew why we 
may turn the Hour and the Minute-hand both to 'the 
Right and the Left, without altering any thing in the 
Motion of the Pendulum. For the Canon-pin (licking 
to the Arbor of the Minute- wheel, no otherwife than by 
Fridion, it thence follows, that, if nothing overpower* 
the Friàion, this Canon will turn along with the Mi*» 
nute-wheel : But, if fome Caufe Aiould overpower the 
Friâion, in that Cafe the Canon will torn which Way 
you pleafe withont the Minute -wheel , and, the Hand 
of the Minutes being upon this Canon, it will confe- 
quently turn with it. Beiides, as the Pinion of the faid 
' Canon takes into the Teeth of the Wheel F, and the 
Pinion of that Wheel into the Dial- Wheel G, to the (mall 
Pipe of which the Minute-hand is joined ; of coorfe, 
the Hand of the Minutes happening to torn withont the 
Minate-wheel, the Hour-haiKl will torn along with \t^ 
Therefore,, if the Pendnlum be either too fad or too flow» 
you may equally put backward or forward the Hands of 
the Dial, to adjult them to the Hour. 

Let us now fee, in what Manner the Wheels, with the 
Number of Teeth we have refpeâively afligned them, 
caule the Hand of the Minutes to make a whole Turn of 
the Dial in an Hour, whilft the Hour-hand makes only 
that fingle Turn in twelve Hours Time. We are then to 
obferve, that, if the Number of the Teeth of a Wheel is 
divided by the Number of the Leaves of the Pinion which 
it takes into, the Quotient will mark the Number of Turns 
which the Pinion makes, whilft the Wheel makes one. 
For Inftance : The Mi nute-wheel C hai, u we faid, 78 
Teeth, and it takes into a Pinion of 6 Leaves belonging 
to the Canting- wheel : Now 6 is contained 13 Times 
in 78 : Therefore the Pinion of the Canting-wheel, and 
of courfe that Wheel itfelf, makes 1 3 Turns, whilft the 
Minute-wheel makes but one. Likewife the Canting, 
wheel D has 66 Teeth, atid it takes into a Pinion of 6 
Leaves belonging to the Balance-wheel £ ; therefore» 
dividing 66 by ^, the Quotient 1 1 is the Number of 
Turns which the Balance-wheel and its Pinions make. 

whilil 
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ivhiift the Canting-wheel. makes but one. The BaUif té^ 
wheel £ has 33 Teeth, evtty one of which is, in each 
Turn it makes, met by one of the Pallets of the two' 
Pallets of the Arbor of the Fcndalam : Therefore, in 
one fingle Turn of the Balance-wheel, the Arbor of the 
Pendiilum ilrikes 66 Times againfl the Teeth of that 
Wheel : Now, each Time one of the Pallets flrikes the 
Balance-wheel, the Pendulum makes one Vibration -^ 
therefore the Pendulum makes 66 Vibrations in one Tarn 
of the Balance-wheel. Let us recapitulate. The Minute* 
r/r.ed laikes one Turn, whilft the Canting- wheel makea 
f >. ^ a/./' tlxe Balance-wheel n»akes 11, whilil th€ Cant?-» 
I'h, ^vjic:.i nvakes oi^e: Therefore the Balance-wheel 
t*.'w.i,«; .Tj TJ.Ties II, t^ac is 143 Tarns» whilft the Mi- 
>i'. ' • . Î. .ke> bût onè^: Bat the Pendulum oiciAj^tta 
*'- t .V • the Balance- Wheel in'»k?& ovt: i»:*^^ 

\ ■ •. : , V' - \ .j-v :Baii/"*^ï-wki:ù. rr.-r-r«t 1,13 Lira» 
il . -f. • -c *. i^ u.'-**« ''-..vj <>:'X''i^ to Kk-'-a i;.8R.u^'''xt:"".a 
;\: r ii '..Ott >■ ifectt i/^e Arbor of that whjti ca.»ics tâe - 
hiir.j! -hand, which oaght to make the Compafs of the 
JjL:\ :i\ an Hour/. Therefore the Pendulom ought to make 
«; .: S \ /.étions in the like Space of an Ht>ar;. No^» 
«. :ç Pe..«.:aium mnft be 64 Lines, that is, 5 Inches and 4 
I^ir.es ii/^ig, to make this Number df Vibrations in an 
f ic.ur. .Were it longer, it would make fewer in the like 
Time, and the Numbers propofed would Bolong^ fait * 
ifttch a Pendulum.. The fame Thing would happen> îf 
it was ihorter, as it would make more than 9438 Vibra- 
tions in an Hqur. You fee then, that, the Numbers qf 
Teeth given to the Minute, Balance, and Canting- 
wheeh, being fo determined, as that the Minute- wheel 
may make itSi* Revolution in an Hour, a Pendulum of a 
certain Length is of cour fe required. With a Pendulum 
of 5 Inchea 4 Lines -j, the Minute wheel, the Hand ft 
bears, and the Canon pinion, fhall then make one Turn 
in an Hour : The Wheel ©f Communication F will alib 
make its Révolution in the like linie, it having as many 
Teeth as the Canon pinion : Now, the Dial-wheel G, 
which catries the Hour-hand, has 72 Teeth: If then 
you divide this Number by the Pinion 6 of the Wheel 
of Communication, the Quotient 12 i^.the Nun>ber of 

Turns 
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Toms ivhich tlie Wneel will make, whilft the Dial* 
wheel makes one; therefore the Wheel of Commaoi-* 
cation aod the Minute- wheel fhail make tz lores». 
whilil the Dial-wheel makes one : Ic will then go roaod 
the Dial in 1 2 Hours, ûnce the Mionte-wheel make^ it ia 
one. 

The two £rft Wheels A and B wi'l exa£Uy detenaine 
the Time the Pendulum will go without being wooud 
up. The tivitd Wheel B has 84 Teeth, and it takes 
ijito a Pinion of Seven, which is iV.iltfne.i to the : J:nut^- 
wheel C. lïy then; you divide x'.. cw 7, tnc 1,.j . cv.t 
iz is the Number of Turns whicji k^c i'lniotf 7 ar.U t.ie 
Mioote- wheel C make, whilft the tî) rd vvhet,i li ;.:... s 
one: Now the Minute-wheel C c::.i<.es 24 i u.mi m ' ^s 
Day, therefore die Wheel B mai:.. >o Ti r^ '.y ..t 
like Time. Ob the other Hl^' : - -/ / ^ : ^tî ".. -.i 
A 84 Teeth, and it takes into a 1'. n oà (.*.. o. , -^ 
to the Wheel B: If, then, you u v:. c ' ; u» xj- : .4 
Quotient 6 is the Ntunber ot 1 \i :.'> y>' ..•> i i»i^ i . *^xi 
1 4 and the Wheel B make, v.h..A ;he • .^i A ttL'^is% 
one. Now, the Wheel B maizes tv$o \ 1..M0 i,\ .. e Day^ 
àierefore it makes 6 Turns in t.ir<^e D.ys . A^^ as th« 
Wheel A makes one Turn, wLiA the v. . 1 3 n.;i's;^a 
6, it follows^ that the WheU À makes < •; I'uin ia 
thj^ Days ; therefore the Spring in th.; i .. i ^.%ak^$ 
alfo one Turn in die fame Time, ana ond < ^ i..e c>plrz% 
enfold itielf in that Space. If then, the •. f riag make% 
^ve Turns in bending round itfelf, and round an Arbor 
of the Barrel» the Pendulum will go âfteen Days with^ 
oat being wound up. But as the Spring would not bo 
ibong enough toward the End» if it were entirely un^ 
folded,- Ûfe has taught the Clock- makeis to make it^of 
eight Spires and a half inilead of five. 

7& FUSEE. 

* The Fufee has 'the Figure of a truncated- Cone, or 
rather of a Bell;. It is a perpetual Lever which corrects 
the Inequality of the Aâion of the Spting i^ the Barrel, 
i|i fuçh Manner that the Adtion of the Spring, whici| 

« Fig. iv. F. 
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îs of itfelf unequal, may neverthelefs become equal wheif 
it exerts it upon fhe Wheel-work. It is for that Reafon 
that the Fnfee is unequally b'g as it rifes. When the 
Spring is bent, the Fufee begins to be covered tvith the 
Chain at its lowefl End, and when the Chain is come 
to the higheft Part of the Fufee, the Spring is bent in 
the Barrel, as much as it can poiEWe be. The Teniion 
of the Spring being now the greateft and the moft pow- 
erful it can acquire and exert upon the Wheel-work, it 
h diminilhed by making it draw the Fufee, and confe- 
quently the Wheel-work, by the Part of the Chain that 
lies upon the narrowefl of the Spires. It then draws by 
the fliorteft Lever* The AdVion of this Spring weaken-* 
hig fncceffively more and more, it ads and pulls by a 
Lever, which is gradually aud focceffively longer and 
longer. Therefore the focceflivc Lofs of the Forces of 
the Spring is proportionably repaired by the Advantage of 
the fnccefive Lengthening of the Lever, 

t The following is a Method for cutting the Spires of 
the Fttfee. You mufl ftop and fix the Arbor A B, thaf 
the Barrel C C turning round chat Arbor, the Spring 
may bend as it folds round itfelf within the Barrel; la 
order to this, you muft furround the Barrel with a Silk* 
fhring, thin and long enough to cover the Fufee, an<f 
fallen at one End of it the Weight D, which is four 
Ounces, and will make the Barrel run round the Arbor 
AB, and the String will lengthen as it unfolds itfelf; 
This done, you muft place a Thread F E horizontally or 
parallel to the Arbor A B, and mark upon it the Point 
Gy at which the Weight D meets it when it flops : 
Then, you muft add Ounce* weights fncceffively, and, at 
each Addition of a new Weight, you muft ftay till the 
Barrel ceafei turning, and then mark upon the filk String 
the Point at which it meets the horizontal Thread ; in 
this Manner you will have upon the String as many Di- 
viilons as you have added Ounce-weights to the firft 
Weight D : If you continue this Operation till the String 
is long enough to cover the Fufee, you will have what is 
necefîary to draw it out. I. You are to Kind the Lengths 
of Lever which anfwer to the diftèrent Weights which 

t Fig. IIL 
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have given the feveral Lengthenings of the String» or 
produced the fucceflive Tenfions of the Spring. •If, for 
Jnliance, yoa are deli red to £nd oat the Length of the 
Arm G H> when the Spring pulls with an Effort of fix 
Ounces, that is, when the Barrel fupports a fix Ounce* 
weight ; the Semi-diameter A C of its Bafis being fup- 
pofed to contain 24 Parts, you mud make the following 
proportion : As fix Ounces arc to four Ounces, fo is B C 
of 24*Parts to G H of 16 Parts. You will find the other 
Arms by as many fuch Proportions as you have marked 
Divisions upon the String» IL To place upon the Fufee 
the different Lengths of Lever, which you have determined 
in the Manner jail mentioned, you mufl cut out the Fu- 
fee fm aller and f mailer from the Bottom to the Top, fo 
{hat the firfl Divifion of the String may be between B C 
and the Lever, which anfwers the Weight of five Ounces ; 
and the fécond Divifion of the faid String between the 
Lever, which anfwers th^ Weight of five Ounces, and the 
Lever G H, which anfwers the Weight of dx Ounces ; 
and fo on, till the lafl Divifion of the String be between 
(he lafl L^vtr but one and the laft, which is the fhorteil 
of al}, and mRft terminate the upper End of the Fufee, 

jin Idea of a common Watch. 

Our common Watches point out the Minutes, and, if 
you pleafe, the Seconds. They have Ave Wheels, ex- 
clufive of thofe of ^he Motion, a Barrel which contains 
the Springf or Primum Mobile, a Fufee, a Balance, the 
Spiral 'fpring, and an cndlefs Screw, which ferves- to 
flacken or bend it more. The iQain Spring in the Bar- 
rel aâs upon the Fufee, by means of a Chain which is 
wound fometimes round the Barrel» fometimes round the 
Fufee^ or partly round tlie one, and partly round the 
other. 

% The firfl of the five Wheels A is the Wheel 
of the Fufee. It has the fame Axis or Arbor as 
the Fixkci in ftich Manner, however, that the Fufee 
may turn without the Wheeli and the Wheel can never 
turn wi^hont the Fafee. The Fufee turns without the 

• Fig. IVi t Fig. V. 
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'Wheel, when the Spring ifi the Barrel is woupd up; 
for you make both the Ful'ee and Barrel turn by means 
of the Key: For which Reafon the Chain does then pafs 
from the Surface of the Barrel to that of ihe Fufee. It is 

•only this Way that the Fufee can turn without the Wheel 
A, the Plan of which is feen in a. When the Spring is 
wound up, and the Key taken out, the Bails of the Fufee, 
which is cut into crooked Teeth H, and is buried in the 
Thicknefs of the Wheel of the Fufee A, meets a fmall 
Piece of Biafs, moveable round a fixed Point I, which 
permits the Teeth to flide away whilft the Watch is 
wound «p, and flops them when you offer to turn the 
Fufee t'e oppofite Way. Then the Fufee and its Wheel 
y'ltld together to the Chain as making bot one and the 
fame Body: And as the Spring in the Barrel aéts by 
jneans of the Chain upon the Fufee, and çonfequent'y 
«pon its Wheel, the whole Wheel- work is pulled, and 
the Motion is communicated to the very Wheels of the 
Dial. The fécond Wheel B is called the Minute- wheel, and 
alfo the long arbored Wheel, becaufe its Arbor comes 
through the Dial. The Wheel C.is-called the third W^heel. 
The Wheel D is called the Canting tvheel r and the 
Wheel E the Balance-wheel. All th,efe Wheels have a 
Pinion, except the Wheel A of the Fufee. Thefc five 
Wheels are vifible on opening the Watch ; but there are 
fome which lie concealed between the Dial and the ûrik 
plate. They are for the Hands of the Dial ; and are, 
for that Reaion, called the Motion : This Motion-work 
confifts of two Pinions and two Wheels. The iirft of 
thefe Pinions is upon a Pipe or Canon, into which the 
Arbor of the long Ihanked Wheel enters with Friftion, fo 
that the Canoft may turn to the R^ght and Left, with- 
out the Wheel belonging to the Arbor on which it' is 
put, whren.you.make an Effort capable of .overpoweitng 
the Friélion. It is called the Canon-pjnion, as was al- 
^cady faid. This Pinion takes' into the Teeth of the 
Wheel of Communicatioa F, whofe Pinion takes îàto 
the Dial-wheel G, which is upon â Canon, into whkh 
the Arbor of the Minute-wheel, and the Canon pinion 
enter without FriAion. This Canonr carries the Minufte- 
hand, which confec^uently makes a Tura of the Dial in 
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the fame Time as the Minute wheel dcKs : And the 
Canon of the Dial-wheel G carries the Hour-hand, which 
inakes likewife its Revolution in the fame Time as the 
Wheel does. Thib* is only the Unfolding of the Pieces, 
many of which would lie hidden if they wer^ put to the 
Perfpedive of the Aflemblage. 

The Number of Teeth commonly given fio the 
Wheels and Pinions of a Watch are as follow -. The 
Wheel o^ the Fufee A has 4S Teeth ; the M mute wheel 
B 54, and a Pinion of 12. The third Wheel C 48, and 
a Pinion of 6 ; the Canting^wheel D 48, and a Pinion of 
6. The Balance-wheel E iq, and a Pinion of 6. The 
fame Motion might be efFedled, and the Hands of the 
Pial be made to turn, that is, the Hand of the Minutées 
in an Hour, and the Hand of the Hours in 1 2, by means 
of Numbers different fom thefe. Let us, however, bç 
contented with thç ufual Calculations. 

If you divide the Number 48- of the Wheel A, by the; 
Number 12 of the Pinion of the Wheel B, the Quotient 
4 is the Number of Turns whkh the Wheel B and its 
pinion make, whilft the Wheel A make one. If you 
divide the Number 54 of the Wheel B, by tile Number 
6 of the Pinioji of the Wheel C, the Quotient 9 is die 
Number of Turns of the Wheel C and its Pinion, whilil 
the Wheel B makes one.- If you divide the Number 48 
©f the Wheel C by the Nuinber 6 of the Pinion of the 
Wheel D, the Quotient 8 is the Number of Turns of 
this Wheel and its Pinion, whillt the Wheel C makes 
one Turn. Finally, if you divide the Number 48 of 
the Wheel D, by the Number 6 of the Pinion of the 
Balance-wheel E, the Quotient 8 is the Number of 
Turns of the Wheel E and its Pinion, whilft the Wheel D 
makes one. 

Let us now fee the Number of Turns which the Ba- 
lance- wheel makes, whilft the Minute-wheel B makes 
one. The Wheel C makes 9 Turns, whilft the Wheel B 
makes one, and the Wheel D makes 8, whilft the Wheel 
C makes one. Therefore the Wheel T> makes 9 
Times- 8, or 72 Turns, whilft the Wheel C makes «9. 
But the Wheel jE makes 8 Turns whilft the Wheel D 

makes 
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makes one ; 'therefore, the Wheel E niakes 8 Times 72, 
or 576 Turns, whilft the Wheel D makes 7«: Confe- 
'^uently; the Wheel E makes 576 Turns, whilft the 
Wheel B makes one, or whilft the Wheel C makes 9, 
and the Wheel D 72 : But the Wheel B makes one 
Turn in an Hour, becaufe its Arbor bears the Minute- 
hand ; therefore, the Wheel E makes 576 Turns in the 
like Time of an Hour : Now, the Pallets of the Balance 
K ftrike, each of them, againft all the Teeth of, the 
Baknce wheel £, at each Turn of the faid Wheel; and 
it having 15 Teeth, the two Pallets together muft, of 
courfe, ftrike the Teeth of the Balance-wheel 30 Times 
in one Turn of the faid Wheel : And the Balance making 
one Vibration, at each Time the Wheel of the Pallets 
hits againft one Tooth of the Balance-wheel, the Balance 
makes, of courfe, 30 Vibrations in one Turn of the - 
Balance-wheel, and 576 Times 30, or 17280 Vibra- 
tions, in 576 Turns, or ifi an Hour ; which is, of cowfe, 
the Number of Vibrations *made by the Balance in an 
Hour. 

The Balance muft then be neither too heavy nor too 
light, but of that critical Weight that will agree with this 
Number of Vibrations. If it is too heavy, the Vibra- 
tions will be flow, and it will make lefs than 17280 in 
an Hour's Time, and the Watch will be too flow. Jf, on 
the contrary, it is too light, it will make a greater Num- 
ber of Vibrations during the fame Time, and theWatc& 
will be too faft. 

S^nce the Minute hand makes one Turn in an Hour, 
OntheSuppoiltion that the Balance makes 1 72*30 Vibra- 
tions in the fame Time^ it follows likewife, that the 
Canon- pinion makes its Revolution alfo in an Hour. 
Now, this Pinion Jias 1 2 Teeth, ^nd the Wheel of Com* 
munication 36; therefore, if you divide 36 by 12, the 
Quotient 3 is the Number of Turns of the Pinion, during 
one 7 uTn of the Wheel of Communication ,F. The 
Dial- wheel G has 40 Teeth, .and the Pinion of the 
Wheel of Communication has xo; if then you divide 
40 by 10, the Quotient 4 is the Number of Turns of 
the Wheel of Communication F, during one Turn of 
the Dial-wheel G : But, whilft the Wheel F makes 4 
Turns, the Canon-pinion and the Minute-hand make 4 
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Times 3, ar "12 Turns: Therefore the Minute-hand 
makes 1 2 Turns, whilft the Dial-wheel G and the Hand 
of the Hoars make one Turn ; and, as the Hand of the 
Minutes turns round the Dial in an Hour, it follows, 
that the Hand of the Hours muft turn ia 1 2^ 

The MinutCrwheel B makes 4 Turns, whilft the Wheel 
of the Fufee A makes one: Therefore, one Turn of the 
Chain unwinds itfelf from the Fufee, and thence pafl'es 
over the Barrel in the Space of 4 Hours, Therefore, if 
-the Chain makes 8 Turns round the Fufee, the Watch 
may go 32 Hours : If it makes more or left Turns, it 
vviil go more or lefs than 32 Hours. But, the Spring- 
being too weak when it comes near the End of the 
Fufee, no body waits till the Chain is quite off the 
Fufee before he winds up his Watch : But they wind it 
up every 24 Hours, and rather getting up than going to 
Bed ; becaufejif you forget It at Night, you run theRiik of 
palling the whole Night without thinking of your Watch - 

* In order to render the Vibrations of the Balance of 
a more equal Duration, they add to it a Spiral-fpring. 
Tills is a very narrow and very thin SteeUlamina L, 
wound into a fpiral Line, and faftened by one of its-Ex- 
tremities M to the Arbor of the Balance, _ which tra- 
vcrfes the faid Line perpendicularly; and- to a fixed 
Point N, by the other Extremity. There is a Portion 
of a Wheel OO called the Katch, which is made to 
turn at pleafure to the Right or Left, according as you 
turn the Hand P of the Silver-piece, which isrueai; the 
Cock R, and which moves the fmall Wheel 5, whofe 
'Teeth take into thofe of the Ratch. Now the Splr^i^- 
fpring pafles through a Ring or Slide X which is faftehed 
to the Ratch, and is governed by it. If then* the 'Slide, 
which fixes the Spiral at th^P«int X, brings this Point 
into L towards N, where the S{)iral-fpri!:g w fattened by 
one of its Extremities, the Vibrations arc lefs frequent, 
' bccaufc this Spring becomes, by that jnearrs longer, and 
the Motion of the Hands, and of the whole Watch is 
flackened : If, on the contrary; the Slide goes from 
tlie fixed Point, the Spiral-fpring is thereby ihortened, 
its Vibrations are more frequent, and the Watch is 
filler. ' 
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To make the Watch go fafter or flower, by turning 
the Hand of the Silver-jicce P, which covers the little 
"Wheel S, you muft know, that on one ùde of the Ro^f/a/t 
Figure XII. there are the Figures, I. II. HI. Ilil. 
V. &c. And the Figures, XI. X. IX. VIlI. VIL Sec. 
Let us fupj'ofe the Hand to be upon the Numtbi-r XI 1. 
If you have a Mind to have the Watch go taller, you 
muft make the Hand to be upon the Number I. IL III. 
nil. Szc, If one the Contrary, you would make the ' 
Watch go flower, you mull put the Hand upon one o£ 
the Numbers on the other Side. To be -able to go\nern 
and rule a Pendulum that points to the Seconds, it will 
fuffice to fee the Enumerations of the Pieces of Fig-, VII. 
P/aa XXXIII. 

PLATE XXXI. 
COINS- 

Ffg. A. The Machine to write on the Edge of Coiiîs. 
%. B. The Mill. 

PLATE XXXIL 

C L O C K - M A K I N G. 

FJg. I. The Wheel -Clock feen fide- ways. 

Fig^ IL The WheeUWor.k, and the Motion feen ut 
ïront. 

F^£. IIL IV. and y. The Management of the Fufee. 

PLAT E XXXIII. 

îT^Wat^ch and t&e fécond Veî^dvl^ m. 

Fig. V. the Watch. 

A. Tlie Barrel, the Chain, and the Fofec with Its 
Wheel. 

a, A Plan of tie Whcc?, wliichthe Fufcc draws alonç 
withiifcif, 
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B. The Minute-wheel, * 

• C. The Third- Wheel. 

D. The Canting- wheel. 

E. The Balance-wheel moving alternately thfe Pallets 
f)f the Balance K^ , *. . . 

F and G are here as they are in the Motion of th€ 
Pendulum-, Plate XXX:ii. 

F. The wheel of ComnVHTiication, which is drawn 
hy the Pinion of the Canon laid over th« Shank of the 
Minute-whee^ B. 

G. Th€ Dial^ wheel, which is, together with its 
H.ind, drawn by the Pinion of thç Wheel of Cotximu-^ 
iMcation F. • « -. . 

ri- The under Part of the* Fofee turning freely on tf 
Way; and flopt tke other Way ëy^ the Clkic- Ï,- which 
Tfrceps the Fuifee united the feme Way with the Wheel 
A a, fo that the'Fufee, which is pulled by the Spring; 
îçads alfo the fame Way both the Wheel A and the 
Wheel-work. 

^ K The Balance and itsTallets **. 
L.. The Spiral-fpring. ^ ■ 

• U . One Ehd of the S^lra^'Li^ j'fîtftetredtoithe Shank 
cftheBâîîinve.'' - "' ' ''- [ * ■ '" * 'v ^ ' - 

N. The other End faftened to-a-rtiiefc Foïttt. . 

60. Thé Ratch, 

P. A Silver- piece which hides the Wheel S, and 
draws the Râtth fey means of it. 

R The Cock, which Is both the Cover and the Sup-* 
port of the Balance. . * > . . 

•T. ThéSlî^/-" •• '^ -' '• ■ '.' •• . ; ■ . ; 

X. Thc-paifègë'Hf thtf' &lide; wMch/^letigthens o© 
îhortens the Spirai lin^} àt<sopàihg as it is led by the 
Bal-aflte." ■ ' — ' ■• ^ x ^ r ■ -. . . / ' . 

What might be ftiil puzzling in the Affemblage 
of the feveral Pieces of à Sprîhg-Pebdultnn,. or a 
Watch, \n\\ be coittpka'ây' c*kared by what remain» 
to be faid of tl\e Pendulum which points out the S©-t 
eôûds, ■ '^•'.■••'^'» >'•'■' ''- • ■ I 

\ : 5 to:»'; ' ^'Q .:,..< " . ■ -» 
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7hi Pendulum nuîth Weigh s ^ and pointing out thê 
Fig. VIII. AA, BB, the Plates or Pieces of Sup* 

poK. 

C The firft Wheel which .has So Teeth, and the 
Axis of which bears alfo the little Wheel D, briiliing 
with Points, to hinder the too free fpinning of the 
Cord which is over it, and which being pulled by 4i 
Weight, causes the Wheel C> and the whole Work to 
move along >vith it. 

E. A Pinion of 8 Teeth, into whicli the Wheel C 
takes. 

F. The fécond Wheel, which has 48 Teeth. 

G. A Pinion of 8 Teeth, which the fécond Wheel Jf 
takes into. 

H. The Canting-wheel, having alfo 48 Teeth. 

J. An horizontal Pinion of 24 Teeth. 

K. The Balance- wheel having 15 Teeth like thofe of 
a Saw. 

L, M.'Thc Am of the Pallets. LL.The two Pallets. 

NP. Squares into which the two Pivots, which the 
Axis LM/turns upon, are inferted.* 

Qj, A Nipple bored in a tranfverfe Manner, to yield 
à free Parage of the Axis LM, and bored alfo at Bottom 
to admit the Pivot of the Balance-wheel K, which inferts 
ks other Pivot.into the Square marked R. 

There is, in the Plate BB, a large Aperture designed to 
procure the free Playing of.the Balance-wheel K, and of 
one of the t^to-F^lcits ^ which is towards P. 
- S. The Fork, . » fmall . Br^fs-rod, Jjcnt at Bottom, 
and opened at its loweft End, to receive and guide the 
Pendulum. 

T, The Cycloid, a Brafs-lamina, which is double, 
and bent. See the DifpoiitioQ of it feprefented in Front, 
in the -F//. 8. TT^ . - • . , , r 

VV.The Pendulum, an Iron-rod three horary Feet ling, 
which makes tliree Feet 8 Lines one Second, the horary 
Foot being to our Pie ^é Roi^ {iz Inches) as 881 to 
864- V/e could exprefs %! çlfe Figure but a yery fmall 
Part of the Length of the Pendplum. 

• Tic 
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The Rod is lerminated by a fmall Mafs of Lead X, 
weighfng three Pounds, and of a lenticular Form, that 
it may cut the Air the better. It is fufpended by two 
Threads, which go backwards and forwards between the 
tvo^ Laminse, TT, when you think it proper to 
ufe the Cycloid. The Threads by laying themfelve* 
alternately Ijpon the one and the other Lamina, fliorten 
tht Per dulum at every Time, and caufe the lenticular • 
Weight to defcribe, not indeed a Portion of a Circle, 
but another Curve, which Mr. Hugens thought very 
uleful to render the Ofciiaiions of a Duration always 
equal. Our bell Workftien pretend that they ftand in 
no need of it. 

YY. A third Plate that bears the Dial. 

;^. Is the Center of the Dial, tJifough which the Axis 
of the firft Wheel C does pafs. 

The Dial has two Circles, one external and divided 
into 60 equal Pnrts, which are the Minutes or the MeV 
fure of an Hour ; the other internal, and divided into 
12 equal Parts, which are the 1 2 Hours. 
• Between the Plate AA and YY, is the Wheel gg fet 
Vipon the Arbor of the Wheel C, with a Canon which 
ireaches as far as u. This Canon carries in r a Hand ' 
i^rhich runs over the 60 Minutes in an Hour. It enters 
with a Fri^ion, and with fome Effort 5 fo that the Arbor 
carries it along with it in its Revolution : You may never- 
thelefs make it turn any way indifferently, by overcoming^ 
.with your Hand the Refiftance offered by the Frîélion, 
without imprinting any Motion on the Axis of the Wheel 
C. This Wheel ^0, which has 30 Teech, carries away 
^he Wheel of Communication yy» which has alfo 30- 
Teeth, and a Pinion of Six. This Pinion bears upon 
the Square ^ which is fafîèned to the Plate A A. It car- 
ries away the Dial-wbeel ^ which has 72 Teeth, and is 
ftt upon the foregoing Canon «♦ by Means of another t- 
noa 60. The Canon Ô, which is not fo long as tl^e Ca- 
non £, carries Ô a Hand (horter than that of the Minutes, 
to point out the Hoiars. It is entirely moveable, and is 
not aftaatcd by the Canon of the Minutes: But it yields 
to the Motion of the Wheel f, whilff the Canon t% to- 
gether with the Axis x yields a Part to the Impreffion of 
the Wheel C. 

M 5. ^. lar 
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XX Is a Wheel fupported on the Axis of the Canting* 
wheel H, and of its Pinion G. This Wheel makes its 
Tarn in the Time of a Minute, and bears 60 Figures^ 
which offer one.after another, in the fame Space of Time, 
©ver âgainil a fmall Aperture marked Z, there to point 
out the 60 Seconds or parts of a Minute. The Axis of 
Ihe Wheel H may be prolonjyed beyond the Plate Y, and 
a Hind be fixt toit, that will turn in one Minute upon the 
60 Divifions or Parts of a fmali Circle^ called^the Circle 
of the Seconds- 

This is the Manner in which the Wheel-work, detef- 
mined as we hare joft mentioned, gives for every Hoar 
60 Times 60 Vibrations of the Pendulum, and pointy 
out 60 Times 60 Seconds. One fingle Turn of the 
Wheel C, which has 80 Teeth, caufes the Pinion £ 
which has but 8 to make 10 Turns. For £ight multi^ 
plied by ao, ma^es ^o* The Pinion Ë of S Teeth, 
turning 10 Times upon C» exhaufls its 80 Teeth. It 
is with the wheel, as it is with its Pinion E, and whili| 
the Wheel makes 10 Turns to one iingle Revolution .of 
the Wheel C, it caufes the Wheel H and its Pinion G, 
to make as many times 6 Turns ; for this Pinion is of 
cight-leeth, and the wheel F is of 4^ which are in» 
tirely exhaufled by. ûx Times eight. . Therefore whilft- 
the Wheel C make» one Turn, and the wheel F ten, 
the Wheel H makes ûx Times ten or 60. Now, whilfl 
it caufes the Wheel xx^ which it carries to make a^ 
many Turns; this prefents, at every Turn, the 60 Fi- 
jjures at the Aperlure Z : Therefore, whilH the Axis of 
the Wheel C carries thp Hand of the^ Minutes over the 
60 Marks, the Wheel XX will fhew 6q Times its .6q 
..Seconds. 

The Pinion I, which hath 24 Teeth, is twice carried 
away with the Balance- wheel K, by one fingle Revolu- 
tion of the Canting- wheel H which has 48 Teeth, the 
double of 24. Therefore whilfl H makes 60 Turns to 
one fingle Revolution of C, The Balance-wheel K makes 
120 Revolutions. Now the Wheel K has 15 Teeth^ 
which in one Revolution ftrikjes fuçceffively againft eacti 
of the two Pallets, whic}i makes 30 Strokes for each 
Revolution, and likewife 30 Vibrations of the Pendu- 
lum, VIZ- jj Motions the one Way, and as many the 

other 
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other Way. Therefore, the 120 Tarns of the- Balance^ 
wheel K, multiplied by 30, will give 3600 Seconds; 
that i^, 36.0 Strokes of the Pallets, and 3600 Vibra- 
tions of the pendulum, for o e Revolution of C, which 
is completed in an Hour. 

The Révolution of the Wheel g^ is alfo of an Hour, 
it bfin^ made upon the fnmc Axis. But this Wheel, 
which has 30 Teeth, will in an Hour exhauft the 30 
Tcjc h of the Wheel of K ommunication yy, whioft 
caufes its Pinion of 6 Teeth to naalce a Turn of the fame 
Duration . Thcfc 6 Teeth taivC in.o the Wheel ^ which 
has 72, and together wiih its Canon 6Û plays freely, 
that is, without any Fridlion upon the Canon that bears 
the Minute-hand, This Pinion, by its 6 Teeth, that is, 
by its intire Revolution, which lafts an hour, exhaufl* 
only fjx Teeth of the Hour- wheel ^ : Now 6 is 1 2 Times, 
found in 72, Therefore, during i : Revolutions of thii 
Piaion, v/hich are 12 hours, the Wheel ^will make 
but one 'J'um, and lead the Hand it bears at Ê6 over the. 
12 hours of the Dial. Thus, two Revolutions of the. 
Wheel I, by fhewing twice the 12 hours of the IHal, 
will anfwcr 24 Revolutions of yy, of ^j9, and of C. 

This Clock placed at the Height of fix Foot may, 
with a Weight of about 6 Pounds, go the Space of 30 
liours. The Weight is raifed again before it iï quite 
4own; and that it may always bear upon the Wheel- 
y^ork, which mud be kept going without any Interrup- 
tion, even whilft the Weight is raifed ^aiti ; they com- 
monly have rccourfc to the following precaution, not- 
withllanding other Methods which have been inventtd 
by fome ingenious Clock-raakcrs. 

The String lays hold of the Points of the Wheel DD, 
and comes down on one Side towards the Pulley c, which 
fupforts the VV eight g. This String goes up again, and 
pafTes under the Box over the, Wheel d, wbich.may, l»y 
-'Moîit)s of a Spring, and a Click, be turned freely to- 
wards d e, but not the contrary Way. Therefore when 
you pull the String fmm d to e, the Wheel yields to 
that Imprdhon. e mull come down, and the Weight b- 
afcends llill wcighiji : upon c, and confcquently upon the 
Wheel- work which it draws. The Sprin^r comes 4o\>m 
to f. it embraces the Pslley, to which is faflened th« 

M 4 fmall 
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fnuill Counterpoids which fcrve to llretch the Strings and 
to hinder, by means ci' th& fmall Points which are wirh- 
in the Groove of this Pulley, the String pulled by .the 
l.irjre VV'th^ht from gcing ofFtoo eafily. The String re- 
y'cends from c towards the Box, where it paiies over DD 
of F/jT, 7. and joins to icfcïf again at d o[ F/'g, 9. 

DIALOGUE XXIV. ' 

Recapitulation of the Arts* 

A winery cêii- A F TER Raving farveyed the great- 
cf minor the re^ ^/\^ eft Part of the Works which the 
ffetiive Utility human Mind has invented, and which it 
of Arts and improves or governs for the Good of So- 
iciencef. ciety ; we might here examine a Qucftion 

curions enough which offers on this Sub- 
jeu, njix.. Which of the two have contributed moft to the 
Kappincfs of Mankind, the Arts, or the Sciences ? In 
order to render the Queftion plainer, we fhall propofe it 
5n a \t(i general Manner- One Man may ftudy deepljr» 
fyf a long Time together, the fpeculative, rational Gram- 
mar, Logic, Metaphyiics, and the moft abftrufe Geo- 
metry, and with this Apparatus fet up for one who can 
vndeiftand the Opinions oî Defcartes^ Gaffendus,. Stair, 
Nenvton, Clarky Leiènitz^ Hafffiekety Sgra^vefandy Keil^ 
and Suedenhourg, upon the Nature of Spirits ''and Bodies. 
Another Man, with a reafonabie Stock of elementary 
Geometry, and of experimental Learning, will Vet ac- 
quainted with the Operations of Commerce, with the 
fineft Parts of the Art of Huft)andry, but chiefly with the 
Mechanics, and the moft common Works of Men,' not 
neglefling the Knowledge of the Earth, or the Hiftory of 
Mankinds Now, I will afk which of thefe two Genius's 
fhall, in time, have acquired a greater E tent and Judi- 
cioufnefs, and a greater Power to be of Semce to Society. 
I (hall be contented with iofifting on tiie real Merit of that 

of 
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dfftSe two Metfiods whkli is juflified^ by the EfSîfls, and? 
Ibave the other to its own Worth. Can a Man be fontl' 
of what's good, and not wilh to fee all the World culti- 
vating every where the feveral Parts of Natural Hiflory^ 
and chiefly by experimental Fhyflcs,. which i$>one of the 
fineft Parts of it; * *^ 

The Reafon of that Wiih is plain. Coining from th«' 
Study of the Belles Lettres, without which Men will: 
always be rough and unfit for Society, a Genius, even- 
one of bût a middling Extent, cannot follow the Re- 
fcarchfs of experimental Phyfics with any tolerable 
Exa6lnefs, without contrafting a Fondnefs- for tht^fe- 
Truths, the Knowledge of which has an' Influence over 
all the Tranfa<Slions of Life ;: withonr becoming more 
judicious in the Choice of the Means he ufes to fucceed^ 
and more Heady in the Execution; in Ihort, without ac- 
qvuring fome Degree of Sagacit)v eitlier for the better 
Government of the Workmen he fliall have to dealwiih,. 
or ta help his Friends now and then with good Advicci 
A Man engaged in this Road will always" go fartherthan^ 
one who knows it not. Let us reduce our fùbjeâ Mat»*- 
ter to three Propofitions which fupport each other mu-- 
tually, and the laft of which is a Confequence refuking 
from the two foregoing, 

-• I. I'he Knowledge of Man's Wtnts, and of the 
Means of fupplying them, makes the true learned- 
Man. 

IL The Hiftory of Man and Nature ; Mechanics, ancj; 
t^e whole experimental Phyfics, are properly the Maga- 
zine of the/Supports of Society. * 

IÏL Therefore, the Hiliory of the Produftions of the 
Earth ; the Fliftory of MankiWd, and experimental Phy'- 
ficf, are the bed Sources' of true Science. * 

1 he firft Propo/ition is liable to no Difpute. The Man;- 
who fhould except againft it, would give but a very bad 
Idea of himiclf. For Society docs abfolutely rej?d- it 
Science void of Utility. Let a Man be ever combining 
and diving into Things which are out of Society, and 
which Mankind can apply to no Manner of '.Ufe; fucH' 
a* Man is no longer one of our own Sphere ; Society ex- 
communicates huh, or he rather" makes himfelf a ScKifm» 
with'Other Men. 

- - Ms. TKe: 
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The fécond Propofition need» not be proved. But it' 
might be obfcured by an Equivoque. We every Day fee, 
one might fay, Men full of fenle and capable of giving 
good Advice in a Multitude of ufaal Things, who rever- 
..thelefs are feldom converfant with Books, and whoneyer 
. took any Notice of the Lefîbns of the Ahlfé NcILt, nor of 
Pliny s Natural Hiftory. 

What this Objeftion fhews us very clearly, is, that 
Ingenuity is anterior to Books, and that what is in 
Books, proceeds from the Obfervations of the human 
Mind. The Man of found Senfe and good /\dvicc. jnft 
mentioned, has feen Things in themfelves, and had his 
Knowledge, as it were, from the firft Hand. Although 
he did not get them out of Books, nor from jhc LeiToas 
of a Mailer, yet is Jie not without a good Stock of na- 
tural Logic, nor can he be faid not to hive made a vaft 
Ufe of his rcafoning Faculty. Nay, on the contrary, it is 
k)ecaaf<: he reafons well, that he fixes his Lhoicc upon 
pradlical Things, and, on all occalions, makes «fe of 
wh.it he knows, to obtain what he knows not. Neither is 
.he deftitute of fome Kind of Geometry, finceNect fllty has 
accullomcd him to introduce a juft Meafure and exad 
Proportions every where. His chief Merit anfwcrs all my 
Wimes, and confifls in being ^n experienced Obferver. 
His Eyes and Hands have taught him what he knows; 
And the Man you objtft to me, is the very Naturalift I 
am looking for. He is the Man 1 want, and let him be 
defiitute of, or provided with Learning borrowed from 
fooks^ he is, in both Cafes, the Man I would have 
•thcrs refemble; Books, Travels, and Liquiries, mighl 
lead him further than he is r But, in wha.tfoevcr Manner 
•r pe]R:ree Learning may be acquired, and Minds fornt- 
ed, ûill is it true, that they become ufeful to Mankiiid, 
,.«nly in Proportion to their Obfervations and Experience. 
Men, or their Works, were never vf.luab!e on any 
other Account; ^And if the Sciences have, in on- day«^^ 
made any real Progrefs, it is becaufe ihcy have, for thij 
Age paft, been aiîilled by a greater Number of Experi- 
inents and -Obfervations. All thofe, in whom this taftç 
appears to be predomimant, are Genius's happily rcfllefs, 
who will look into every Thing, and who can never fee 
any natural J^rodu^on» .without inqiiiringintp the Ufe i( 

^ . miglit 
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might be applied to; nor any Work of Art^ without 
rcfle^ing upon i!ie new I-cnprovements of >^hich it might 
be fufceptible. Thisxbring« on diic^y Trials, Hopes, 
and fometimes ufef^il Miliakes, which ver) often make us 
Aniends for the miffing of a thing fuperior to all our 
Efforts, by the fortuitous Difcovery of another, which 
we did not fo much as think of. 

We are indebted to Experience for the befl Things 
we have acquired thefe hundred Years. It is to the Ex- 
perience of forrtcehiusy upon Rifing of Waters, not 
by any Means to DefcarttSy th.-tt we owe the precious 
and fruitful Knowledge of the Elte£ls of the air. When 
we burft in a loud Laugh at hearing a Philofopher 
gravely alP rt, that one fingle Law of Vccticity was fuf-- 
ficient, without any fuiiher Council or Command on the 
Part of God, to fetch out of Matter a Planet, a Man, a 
Horfe, and a Male and Female I nfed, together with the 
reproduélive Germina cftlie fame Species; it is not 
Defc dries that has put us out of conceit with fuch a piti- 
ful Affertion; it is to experimental Obfervations of 
Mefficurs ^tV/, ^^ilUhurij ?indReûUMur, upon tlte regular 
Generation of Animals and Plants, that we are indebt» 
ed for the intire Dtmolition of thofe fhameful Opinions 
which made us attribute to Fermentation and Putrefac- 
tion, that is, 10 bare Motion, the Org?.nization of ^o- 
di:îS'. It is to the Obfervations upon Light of a Sceu/j 
Author, whofe Name is Gregcry. not to Ne<wtony that we 
arc indebted for the refleding Telefcope. This * had' 
been invented, and even engraved before Ne'wion'a 
Time. And Neujion himfcif, if he may be faid to have 
underltood better the Nature of Light and Colours, ne- * 
ver did it otherwife than by following Light, Step by 
Step, through all its Paths, without fo much as minding, 
at that Time, the Vorticulesor Attradion, or any other • 
fyftematical Hypothefis. 

The real Merit of our Age is its having renounced 
the Chit chat of Difputes, and accuftomed a Multitude . 
of Men of found fenfe never to build but upon what is 
experimental, hunting after it throughout ail Nature, • 
suid in the wtry Shops of Workmen, This Way of* 

X. 

• ^M Opicupnmi^^ 1663. 
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fludying Troth was found fo rationaJ, that it was> ac- 
cepitrd' of by the People of the Beau Monde ^ whom ir 
. rea:Iy reconciled to true Learmng, bccaufe experimentalf 
Trurhs a re never found attended with Uncertainty, Cavilf^ 
or abtrfive Langaage. The Learned formerly reproached 
the Nobility with The little Value the/ feemed to fet upon 
Sciences. Noblemen, on their Part, cxcufcd themièlves- 
fbmctinies upon the Inutility, and /bmetrmes upon the- 
Difagrecablencfs of Difputes. No'hing of this Kind isr 
to he met with in experimental Phyfics. It pleafes both- 
the Great and Small. It engages them all by adlual Ef- 
fets at prefenf, and pleafmg Hopes ïov the future. 

Courier of phyfical Experimen-ts, which take in the 
whole Syftcm of Nature, and of whatever is, or may 
be done for the Good of Mankind, are now opened wilîi- 
unimcrfal Applaufe, both among us and the neighbour- 
ing Nations. The Conferences and Ledares, which the 
Jhhé NoHa kas carried on at Paris for already fifteen 
Years together, have had a rapid Succefs, and are as 
^urh liked now as they were in the Heat of the Vogue 
thf y had in the Beginning. All our Provinces confult 
him one after another, or even invite him to come and 
be* their Inftruélor. They would by all Means have his- 
Machines, or even hear hfm himfelf in the Academy of 
BourJeauXf iir the Univerfity of Rkims, in the Academy 
of ^mvuf and m the Univeifity of Turh ; nay, he has- 
had Princes aiid Princefî^s, Kings and Qaeena, for his- 
Andiencc. 

J rt/* ^- It mu ft be con feflcdv however, that 

^ nfrmthe ^^^^ ^'^ ^^" ^^ Letters,, who take the 
z^^^*^^ - Alarm at leeing our prefcnt Age give fo* 
\.Pnfi^aiionof fay^uja|j,iç a Reeeption to natural Hiftory,. 
$bt .D4nrer tbt ^ ^ i m* c l* i. • r- ' 

n }r iT to experimental Phyfitcs, which K^a Con- 

mren '^"g feyeral Works of Society. This (ecms- 
î**"^^ r ^ tî^«« ^ forbode ^n imper.ding De- 

J"^ w/«/«r#. ^^^ ^ç j^ç Belles-lettres- " No^boJy; 

•* they fay, is feftfible of that Danger, real as it is. 
*MDa^ht we not ta be afraid of robbing every Mind 
**: «f alt Sorts^ of Charms, and rendering- ^em as- 
•' dry as our old Scholaftî. ki, by accuftomiog them 
<«_ta Ae difinal' deciphering of Natura]ifls> who» 
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•* are rclolved never to expjefs their own Thoughts in 
** any other but alçebraic Charafters? We might» 
however, put up with the t:«eîoine Part of their Me- 
thod, were it conducive to fome thing very agreeable,. 
or of great Profit. Bur, all thefc gloomy Operations 
aim only at eftabliihing Afni iiies. El eft ri ci tics, At- 
trapions,. Monades, or any fuch enigmptic Powers, as 
little fit to make ns underlland the Nature of Beings^ 
as the Term of concoftric Faculty was formerly to- 
S ** explain Digejlîon. 

*' The Stcrriity, in Point of Learning, rs not the 
" only Thing tnofe^an Be reproached wit;li who difdain' 
*• the Belles-lettres, and give the darkeft Opinions the 
\ ♦' pompous Name of Sciences. What Sr.' le, what Tu ra 

** of Mind mufï we now expeél from yotmg People ac- 
»* çuftomed to the Ways and Notions of futh of cu» 
** modern PHilofophers, as ^SGravcfati^t and Swam- 
»* tnerdam? The former, though endowed with muck. 
*• Penetration, never conîd treat Phyfic va a rougher 
•• and !' ore abjeél Manner than he has done ; nor could 
•* the latter, though true and e?Jà6t in the main, have a 
♦• more gloomy and more difguftfulWay ef handling 
•* Natural Hit' ory. Shall we not revive Barbarifm, by 
*• inviting our Youth to perufethc Works of Natuialills 
♦* and Viathematiti'ans ?" Such are the Apprehenfions of 
eur Men of Letters, st feeing natural Knowledge get the 
upper Hand every where. 

We may br>Idly prophefy, that their Alarms are ut- 
terly groundlefs. The Public rs the bell of Mailers j: 
and what we are to expeft from its Inltruftions, may 
cafily be forefecn^ They vvouM IboJc: upon hitn as a 
Jare-brained Man, who (hould go out of his Houfe 
with a Plume of Feathers round his Head, and all the 
brilliant Attire of an Aftor onthe Stage. They would, 
on the contrary, Judge him a morofe humourfome Fel- 
low, who (hould take it into his Head to go and pa^^ 
Vifits in his Night-gown, and with all the plandve Ac- 
cents of one tortured wit& the Gout. The Public is not a 
whit more indulgent to bad Writers* It has long ag© 
eontra^d a Difguft for, and left in Oblivion thofe Dît 
coorfts where the Belle Efprit ftrove to appear, j-ather 
than do us^any Servicç; Whereas they havealway s received 
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wîthDi^inftion, the rran who had th«r Service chiefly 
in View, without, however, neglcâing an exad Deco- 
rum. In the Times v\ hen ihe Scolallics were the only 
Perfons admitted into the learned World, the Public 
^adc really but very little of them, and preferred Igrjo- ^ 
ranee to the NeceiTity of feeding forever upon tireforae 
Difputes. '"Ae, on the contrary, always faw them ready 
to lillento thofe who made the Beauties of Language go 
hand in hand with the Ufcfulnefs of found Learning. 
They make Choice of the bell Writers, and liiil rea<l 
with Plcafdre wlut was judicoifly written many Ages 
ago. They hardly cvrr read Stephen Pafquirâ, whofe 
affe^cd Style was never to thtir Liking, whilft they 
fiiil delight in peruiing the Memoirs oï F Etoile j cne of 
his Co-ttmporaries, who, a few Words excepted, fccyis 
to have been educated among us* Tbc Public grew 
tired with the Rouo;hnefs of Mâz^raVs Style in hi» 
Hiilcry at large: Whereas, after three hundred Years, 
they Hill admire that fmooth eafy Way, that good 
iJenfe, and Politenefs which Philips de Commin:s had 
refined and perfeded at the Courts of Burgundy^ 
and Frunze, Thofe of our T^'odcrn Authors, who 
have wiitten ufeful Books in an eleoant Stvle, will then 
bc^^ead over and over, and always with fbme^ Pro fit* 
The Public never did, at any Time, or in any Kind 
whauver, rcjt£l thofe who oHtred their Services ia 
Writings as clear and polite as they had a Right to ex* 
peft. By good Luck>, our dreaming Philofophers have 
mcft commonly been the moft unpTeafant, io that one 
might by it down as a Rule, to millruft Learning in 
Proportion to its being inaccelfible. Cn the contrary, 
our Naturaliils, and pur Obfervers are generally good 
Vrters; nor is the Number of them inconiiderable,- 
Nothing c^n be more intelligible or full of greater Fire, 
than the I.ahan of Vallifmri. The Latin of the . Me- 
jnoirs of Znnùiiiy Secretary of the Academy oî Bologve^ 
is comparable to that of C^efar^s Commentaries. Mcr- 
timer, Evelyn f Laurence ^ and Mi Her ^ have gained th^ 
fefteem of the Engftjh^ by taking the Trouble to tell us, 
upon Agriculture, the Thing» they had fecn, andbytelling 
tl;eni, befides, in a moft intelligible Language, What 
Sencfii cannot be leaped from tke Hiilorj of Drugs and 

other 
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other things, which Mefiieurs Lemery. and Geoffroy have 

§iven us ? The reading of Mr. Bazin's Hiftory of the 
ces is r.olcïs engaging than beneficial. Wh.it Services 
i.ave we not received ? And oueht we not ftill to expeft 
from the judicious Author o^ the Culture of Peach- 
trees {a)i Who i» the Virtuofo that will not hear with 
Amazement, and read with Eagernefs, whatever comes 
from the excellent Pen that gave us the Hiftory of In- 
feds; and not to take cur Examplen from Academies 
which are chiefly intent upon admitting no frivolous 
Work, nor any barbarous Language; are not Jcbkt and 
Baker as good Diflertators as they are good xAriifts ? Do 
not 'Julia» le Ray Ti^iX Feier Gau^ro^t write a Merroir 
upon Clock-making with the fame Eloquence and Ex- 
adnefs which we admire ia their Pendulums? Sully, 
though' one of anqtber Nation, has acquired a Right tp 
be read» by fpcakine: our, Language very well. Nothing 
more common at Paris and in our Provinces, than to 
£nsl Engineers and Mechanics no lefs well educated 
than naturally induftrious. It is no longer a Rarity a- 
mong our Neighbours, any more than aiTioug ourfelves, 
to fee the Man of Wit, the Virtuofo, the Man of Qua- 
lity, add a Laboratory of Mechanics to a choice Library.. 
It is flill more common to Tee Artifts have, in th^ir 
laboratories, a Cafe full of feled Books, where you will 
find the Univerfal Hiftory ftanding by Biovi*s Inftruments» 
and SiJiûllin^ by the Mechanics oïTrabaud (I). 

Thofe then, who feem to take the Alarm at feeing 
experimental Phyfics fo much in Faveur, woiild do 
much better to perfuade themAlves to (hun the foporatiyc 
Inutility of an indolent Literature, than exclaim againft 
the Progrels of ufeful Learning; iincc it invites thçm to 
Emulation, by Ihewing every where.no lefs PoHtenefs 
than Adivity: It teaches them never to feparate the Sor 
lidity of all Banches of Knov^ledge from the feducisg 
Charms of Wit, 

(a) Paris» C^ez Us Frerns Guerin*. j * 

( {è) A Ursatijk qh Motian and Equilibrium*, 
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DIALOGUE XXV. 
COMMERCE, 

er, T>r .. \X7HAT the Arts and ProfeflTons' 
The Mnmr . yy ^„,j^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

êf L»ommace^ Commerce commanicatcs ro as by Ex- 
ehnno^es, or by regular Compenfatîons. All our forego-- 
i»ng Dif<:(îurres a^e an almoft perpétuai Expofition of the 
Matters of Commerce, fo that it woukibe needlefs to re-- 
furn to tljat? Subj^â, Som« of thefe Converfations ran- 

cri m ^ upon the Places where the grcateft Traf* 

Vke Places of cL ' . -^j j • *• i 

,. -^ lie IS carried on, and m particular,. 

great njort. ^^^ ^^^ ^rt{^xi\, Diftribution of C-m^ 
merce, both in our Gom panics and our European Colo- 
nies on the feveral Centinents. 

m n -^5 to the moft common^ which are 

Iheuperatuns ^j^ ^j^^ j^^ Operations of Commerce; I 
0J Lommrce^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ Friend, that your Educa- 
tion was too goed to have deprived you ot die Advart^- 
tnges of kr.owiiig them. You are acquainted with the 
Aleiit and l^ro«eedings of them, becauiê-you have had? 
Nîailers, who at the fame Time that they guided you in* 
the Study ©f the Belies- Lettres, aad of Nature, have 
always kept feme of your Hours in referve for the Study 
of the Wants of Society, and the Means by which ^ 
they are fupplied.- Thre Ceins, WçightJ, and Mcafuros* 
©f the Antients, have been reduced for you' to our 
Standard, and the refpeâiV'C Value of rhefe Things 
among us have b.:en fufôcicntly compafed to you with, 
that which is current among our Neighbours. How often 
Bave I feen you, coming fro ni a Friend- of yours who 
was a Merchant, give nie a faithful Account, ef v^hat 
«he Change, Letter* and Bills of Exchange were, when» 
a Payment waste be remitted from one Place to another, 
«'kfiout beJAg^ chargj^d with the Rifks infcparabU from^ 

ttie» 
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the Trrtnfportîng of the Money ? I have feen yoa zflFgn, 
with great Exaftnefs, the DifFerenr e bctiveen the lawful 
Benefit of the Change, and the Inteneft requiied a^^ainft 
the Laws, over an3 above a Capital lent to be re- 
turned. I have heard you expofe the Arguments aU 
ledged in the Favour of arbitrary Ufury, and then ftyle 
them Verba ^ Voces \ becaufe we find no Security any 
where but in the Rules prefcribed by the Church, and 
invariably maintained by the fVcular Judge, both to fix 
©ur Reafon, and to ftop all Avenues to Cupidity. I 
have feen you greedily catch at the wife Principle 
which maintains the Tranquillity of mankind, by pre- 
ferring the Precepts of the Church to worldly Argu.. 
mcnts ; becaufe the Rule of the Church prevents the 
Ruin of private Men, by the jufl Moderation of the Pro- 
fits;, whereas Cupidity, even the moft odious, never 
fails taking Shelter under the ProteÔion of falfe Philo- 
ibphy. It feduces itfelf : It difguifes its Uglinefs to its 
own Eyes, by dreaming that it is the Refuge of Men in 
Diftrefs. Cupidity never does any Thing without au- 
thorizing itfelf with ibmc Argument, nay, often with 
^ecious Sophifms, which are neverthelefs frivolous, be- 
caufe void of Security. 

Your Inftroâors took care to acquaint p.jf - « 
you with the vaA Advantage lefulting ^'^'^ ^^ ^^' 
from the Remitting of your Money to Lions, ^'^^^i^' 
Rome or LondoHj by a Letter direélcd to your Corrcfpon- 
lîënt» to draw your Sum upon a Banker or Merchant re- 
iiding in the Place. You have been acquainted with the fu- 
ture Utility which may be derived from this Bill of Ex* 
change, by tranfmitting it into other Hands, as an Efie£V 
equivalent to good Coin. Nor did they let you be ignorant 
ox the Cautions to be ufed for protelling the Bill, when 
the Pcrfon, direÔed to pay, refufes to do it. In Ihort, you 
have been acquainted with all the Rifks, and with the 
necelTary Bonds of Gon.merce in Paper, which may 
forward fome previous Operations between Peopî« of 
Credit, but which degenerates when it becomes current 
Money. For metalic Money is a real Good, and a 
folid Compenfation which may replace all. Eut Paper- 
monev is no more than a Piece of Leather, of itfelf, 

of 
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of ao real Value or Utility; and the Price which a 
few private Men îçave it by feting their Names to it as 
a Security, dwindles at once by the Fall of their Credit 
or Fortune. 

It being; not in your Power to Icarn thcfe Operations 
by the Praftice of Comnaerce, nor to have always at 
Hand the kind Irftru6tions of your Friend above men- 
tioned, I have often feen you replace or prepare thcniy 
by the reading of the Treatifc of Commerce of SamtuI 
KJcarJ, fometimes by that of the Parfait Kegoùant of 
James Sa'jnry, aud mo ft commonly by that ot the iéli- 
onary of Commerce, compofedby his two Sons, one In- 
fpeftor of our Manufaélures, the other Canon of St^ Maur^ 
a very good Writer, and a better Citizen, 

• There is no Book Icfs fit than this, to . pleafe. a 
Genius accuftoraed to metaphyfical Abftraftions: Nor is 
there any more engaging for thofe whom a judicious 
Mailer has taken to infpire with the Tail of.ufual 
Sciences, and with a fbnd Love for a public Good. Yon 
Iiave often beilowed whole Days and Nights upon that 
Reading; fometiraes confidering the Fairs of ^rril^<ia^#/, 
o/ Liom^ of B under '^èajji^ or of Pcrto-Belh; fome- 
timcs poring over a Point of natu-ral Hiitory; and hav^ 
been taken up .another Time wit^ the Manner in which 
Merchants keep and regulate their Books of Account, 
and with their Method of making their Payments; 
with the Rules of the Aflbciations ; or with the cxpedi- 

j r ' tious Way of deciding their DifiVrence* 

^»Jurtng. between Merchant and Merchant before 
the Judge Conful; or with the Cuftom of having tho 
Effeâ* you venture at Sea made good to you by the In- 
/uring-Office, upon Condition of giving five, fix, or 
feven/^r Cent, upon the Returns; fo that there being a 
^reat many more advantageous Returns than Shipwreck» 
and Lo/fes, the Benefit of the Infurers is great,, and the 
Tranquility of the Infured perfed. 

Nor will I admit the Reflexion ycu made one Day 
upon the charming Variety of this Book, and the ir>dil- 
penfable Ncceflity of knowing the greater Part of th« 

• Thf Eloguwn of the Diâlionarj of Commerce» 

Thing* 
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Things it contains People w'!' have it, ^^^ ^ 

laid you to me, that fomc of the Me» .> / ^ , 

• r L-un4/i- c u rpformin^cf the 

moirs ot which Mellseurs oavary have »<. ,. *=* / ^ 

made their J.ook, may be improved in ^ -^ -', 

r T^ . r -^ J u '^ *«.u Commerce, 

jome Degree, I wiih, and hope it wrth 

,all my Heart, fcutit, adually, is our beft ufualPhilofophy. 

May all our Men of Parts become Phiiofophers «ftcr 

your Manuel, and learn ifi that Eook, or oiherwife', 

how to ferve the Society for which we were born. To 
render Men happy whether in ihc Hrft ^, «^ . . ^r- 

or the fécond Stations of the Woild, 'Jl'^ '^^^ 
by procuring the Facility of the Commu- 
nications» and by multiplying the Helps they ever ftand 

in need of, is without doubt tliemodr pleafant Philofo» 

rpby : It is the very Difpofition that conflitutes the tftt« 
Citizen; but it is, at the fanie Time, the Définition of 
the Spirit of Commerce. 

The Hope of a lawful' Profit fnay be â Spur to Men 
of all Stations to improve their Talents: Put, this i< 
xot properly the Çara^teriilic chat dii^inguiihes the 
ikilful Merchant from the Orator or the Artift. The 
laoft fordid Thirft after Gain^ may as well fit u|^ the 
FkruL-er de. Luces, as embark for CoromunM; But it is the 
Spirit of Equity and Concord that makes the true Mar 

.riftrate : And it is an eager Defire of procuring to Dne*$ 
Country the Enjoyment of the Things it wifhes for» 
that renders a Merchant truly eûimable. An ingenioois 
Merchant is fomething more than barely a good Citizen- 
The Extent of Service he docs his Country renders him 
a Statefman as it were; and of all Sciences, the Progreà 
of his is> next to Religion, the mod defirable. 

•* A general Trader of good Senfe, fays "iAx, Je^difin, 
*' *, fpeaking only ofanboneft Diveriion, is pleafatiter 
** Company than a genenl Scholar.** We are very 
.happy to have the- AfTitlance of Books. They are the 
firft Support under our Want of Experieoce. But the 
Antients and a great many among the Moderns, have 
rather put into their Books the Things which they ha^ 
either heard or thought, than what they had feen qr 
experienced. \^ e are very far from fctting light by 

« ne S^élaior. ^oL I. No. II. 
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them; nay, what Trouble do we not give ourfelves to be 
able to underftand them ? But it is plain, that thofc^ 
who have feen and pradifbd Things, are of right our 6ift 
Libraries- 

1 own that Books may» like Pliny s, be of Tel'ps ta 
us, even in falfe Aflertions, provided yve take care to 
clear and reAify every Thing by Witnefles, Vouchers^ 
and Experience; But liftening to an experienced Trader, 
is being at the Source of Things. What we learo after 
this Manner, is not disfigured by luxuriant Recittals, 
nor by anv Mixture of the Thoughts of others» He 
is himfelt a fure Commentator, as well as a faithful 
Warranter of what he relates. He has been Eye- 
witnefs of the Whole : The Fear of Miftakes has ren- 
dered him mindful of every Particular ; nay, is not 
that very Fear the bell of Guides to lead htm to any 
Difcovery ? 
^ The feveral Difpofitions of Sea, Coafts, and Pro- 
vinces, The Meafures of Paflages over the Sea, and the 
Dangers of Roads, tlie Wants and Interefts of Natiorts^ 
and their predominant Inclinations, thefeyeraî Methods 
of varying one's Condu^ according to the Charaétcrs^ 
Cuftoms, local Produ^ions, naturd Curiofuies, and 
modern Inventions of Places cither to procure Helps 
heretofore unknown, or to improve Things actually uft» 
ful ; add to fo many agreeable Branches of Learning» 
the Origin, the Apparatus's, and the Exchange of all 
ufeful Matters ; thefe arc the Topicks opon which thç 
Converfation of a Ikilful Merchant commonly runs» His 
found Judgment has helped him to make his Profit of 
every Thing : Hut the Variety of the Objeéls, and the 
Neceffity of taking a wife Refolution on any new Emer- 
gency, have no lefs extended his inborn Sagacity, than 
*t ley have imbelliihed his Converfation. 

Yoa fee, Sir, that a great deal more than bare Plea- 
fure is to be expefted from fuch a Man. He i the Guide 
of Society. ' Every body afks him his Opinion or his 
Advice. He is thç Soul of the Enterprizes of both his 
Family and City. How many have we feen, who had 
made Trade their fole Occupation, become the Council 
of our greateft Minifters of State, and even get fo far 
into rJbie Favour of oar Xing, as to be intrufled by them 
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with the hîgheft Negotiations, and raifcd to the Clafs of 
the Nobility. 

Here I might obferve to you a Multitude of Thinga 
concerning the high Notion we ought to entertain of 
Commerce; upon the Ufefulnefs of Travels and Voyages ; 
iipon the Manner of making them with Profit ; and up- 
on the feveral Perfons who ought chiefly to be infpired 
with a Love of Commerce. But, inftead of telling yoa 
itoy own Thoughts which are of but fmall Authority on 
this Subje^, I will communicate to you a Converfation 
of which I was a Witnefs not many Days ago. It ran 
entirely upon the Queftion which you have moil at Heart, 
as well as myfeif, to fee fully explained on this Subjed. 
And it will perhaps make the more Jmpreffion on your 
Mind, as it pafted between two îV>en of uncommon judg- 
ment, one of whom is a Gentleman of great Diftindion, 
^nd îhe other a Merchant thoroughly verfedin the great- 
eft Enterprifes. 
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^be Love i?/^ COiMMERCE and Travels. 



PRAY help me, laid: the Gentleman to the Mer- 
chant, to a proper Method of finiihing the Educa* 
tion of my third Son, and of promoting the making his 
^yay through the World. My two eldeft are in the 
army- The Studies of the youngeft have had a tole- 
rable Sûccefs. Methinks that the conftant Habit I 
have kept him in tranflatlng the pureft among the' 
[tfitin Authors, and of giving a perpe, ual Account of 
them both in French zxii Latin ^ has made hîm*a£auirej 
not only a clear Style, but alfo a delicate Tafte, witnout 
which. Learning is to me of little Signification. He 

fpeaks 
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fpeaks IJitn purely enojgh, an,! isven with fotnc Degree 
of Facility. This little Talent, which I was fond of 
prucaring him, is a Reiburce iii Travels, 1 always had 
th-m in view for him ; and I am refolved to make^hini. 
fee the World. lut there is a proper Method for that, 
and it is in order to render his Travels ufeful, that I have 
Recourfe to your Experience. * 

Sir, replied the Merchant ; I will not tell you any 
Thing but what you may be as well acquainted with as, 
myfelf. If I prefume to tell you my Remarks, it is be- 
caufe yon \vi!l have me to do fo, and our Converfatioii 
could hardly run upon a more agreeable Subjeift. 

j^ , xy> There are two Methods , of making: 

Vur t<wo frays ^ .i . i n-"u r a * 

ofT ir yowiig Gentlemen travel. 1 ney arft con- 
/ 'v iftg' fifls in putting them into thtî Army. This- 
I need not mention before a military Man. All I (hall" 
f&Yf is, that it might eafily be rendered more profitable» 
by adding to it vvhatT have obferved was wanting in the 
fécond Method. This is the only one I fhall mention to 
you. Every body knows it to confift in having a 
young Gentleman attended and cenduéted by a Gmer* 
nor to the fineft Cities in our Neighbourhood, and chiefly 
in Itafy. 

Thtfe Trarels; rnade. by 'Men. not tsi the Army, are 
not frequent among us, and very common among .Fo- 
reigners* They feldom fee U5 in thei^ Cowntpy, except 
in Time of V^ ar ; whereas a Pe^ce i^ hardly concluded 
but they are inceffantly feen with us. Pray, do they do 
better than we wJio are no Travellers ;- and when we go 
abroad, "do we do- it- a s -properly as theyi It • feeftis that 
we make the twofold Miftakes of Travelling too little, 
and not as \ve ought, to do. . ,. . . , 

Firft," we travel little. Thi<î Ôonduft of the French 
îs very well known, and often reproaches them. What" 
is their Excufe for it? We jnay very. well content our- 
felves, they fay, with our natural Advantages. We 
enjoy all the Sweets of a polite Society at Home.. Corn- 
merce is notneglefted in Tninccp no more than Arts and . 
Science^ .What need we go'fo far^ and at fo much Coft, 
pttrpofeiy to hmit after Things we have fo. near at^ 

' ' - ^ Sttch* 
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' Such is the Plea of down-nVht Prejudic?, afîîfled 
^ith a great Degree of Lazinefs and a good Stock of 
Self-love. Nothing is fitter to keep oiir »Spirits and even 
Oar Talents in a State of Weaknefs, not to i>.y of Imbc. 
cilîty, than to confine them for ever within the fame 
Circle of Objefts. Behold a good old Monk, who h.is 
been in Retreat from his Infancy, or a Man in Years, 
who has always lived at a Dilbmce in fome Corner of 
Our Provinces, th^y will b'^th of therp, in ev?ry on* 
of their Converfations, bring you bick to the fnnall 
Ntiiftber of Ideas which are familiar to them, and not- 
withflanding your Indifference for the Charsficr and 
i Condu(5l of /)<?;;/. Prier, and Dow, Céléreir, of Mr. fuch a 

one the Conful, or of Mr. what d'ye call h?m his De- 
puty, your Ears will ring with an eternal Repetition of 
their Names. Unlefs you clufe to afk the Man f -ine 
Queftions concerning the other Pariiciilars of his Order 
or Town : In fuch Cafe he will give you full Satif^ 
f;v5lion. But, you will foon be tired with Converfation 
which never goes beyond thefe narrow Bounds : and it is 
becaufe we cannot converfe with others upon any To- 
picks but thefe borrowed from our own Ideas, that wo 
Ought early to ftore our Minds with a fuffisient and choice 
Stock of ih?m. We all of us, who compofe one and 
the fame Nation, refemble the Inhabitants of the feveral 
w-irds of the fame fown. The good people, about the 
Place Mauherty have an" Accent not to be found in the 
Inhabitants of the Fcux6ourg St, Germain, Neverthe- 
\t(sy the Ground of their Language is the fame, and it 
15, within a Trifle, the fame Articulation. Therefore, 
an Inhabitant zt Paris will probably open his Mouth. 
better tKan one born in Picardy or Champaigne, and be 
" more gracefully jocofe than an Inhabitant of Franche 
Comtés or o^ Bntagnt, But, thefe are very flight Diffe-' 
rences. T\\^ fiv^r Men above-mentioned, will be upon 
the fame Level in any otht^r ftefpeft. The fame Ideas,' 
the fame ? radices, the fame Concerns and Principles,, 
and confcqaently the fame Eounds in their refpedirc. 
Capacities. We mull needs pafs under ianother Heaven, 
and go among Nations that have Ways of chinking or' 
living quite difFerent from oura, 

• The 
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The firft Thing we do there will be crying oat that 
this is not our Air, and that one eat5 and is ferved far 
otherwife in France, But a judicious Foreigner will ob- 
ferve to us, that our Forks will go a hunàrtd Times 
from the Right to the Left, and as many Times from 
the Left to the Right : That, for their Part, they think 
it more unafFeded and more commodious to leave it on 
the Left-hand, and to accuflom the Left-hand to do that 
Service ; the fparing of two hundred needlefs Crofs- 
•motions, not being to be thought trifling. He makes 
us obferve that their Meats are wholtfome : Whereas 
when he was at fume good Table in France, where they 
were extolling the Exquifitenefs of a Rapout, if hi 
happened to take a Spoonful of it, he found that 
he fwallowed a Pudding or Stuffing made pf Flefh 
and of Pones calcined in Brandy, that was difgulfed un- 
der the Figure and Name of a Fowl ; or that it was a 
Compofitipn of Ham and Venifon drownded in Fennel- 
ratafee, and perfumed with fweet-fmeliing Spices: So 
that he put into his Body, if not a whole Mine, at leaft 
a Gran ado ready to take Fire. 

Thefe trifling Remarks are fufllcient to make us fenfi- 
ble, th t there are a great many otlier Things among us, 
which might be done in a much more rational Manner 
than they are ; and it is only by the Trial of the difi^rent 
Methods and Charaders, as well as of the different 
Produftions of both Nature and Induftry^ that we 
acquire the Capacity, the Judgment, and the Induftry 
we fland in need of, and the Means of bettering our 
Condition in every Refpeft. We begin by fuppoiing, firft 
of all, that our national Practices are the Rule of what 
ought to be done : But, pray, is fuch a Maxim very jufl ? , 
And ha^ve we in reality acquired the Privilege to propofc 
ourfelves as the Models of Mankind ? 

Let us not lofe our Time in proving the palpable Ad- 
vantage refulting to us from the Cuftom of collefling 
Ideas of Comparifon by the AfCftance of Travels, ft is a 
Truth really avowed by us all : And we may judge of 
it by the kind Welcome which Foreigners meet with 
among us; by the many Queftions wc are for ever aiking 
oT them, and the eager Defire we have of feeing or ac- 
qiûring the Things which come from abroad. What I 

meaa 



fnetrnTiereis* plain, arid we even begin a little tf>* think 
of returning Foreigncrt the Vifits we receive from them, 
We have already fcen many young Gentlemen venture 
43ver the Jlfs^ ot ov«- the Chhrnid, 'TîS to h€ hoped 
It will bécdiiïc a Fafliion. Vanity ttiakes; us underftand 
a great foahy Thih|%, which ifccafbn- may' afterwards 
improve and render prèfi^âbte. 

• If I faw iny FHcnds rè(hlve*lo let tîtèîr • , . r ,>. '. 
Children go through' the Worj:.', 1 Would ^^/X f>^': 
obfervc to them, what a grofs Miftake it "^"jj- ^ ' 

ÎJ to undertake thèfe Travels for frivo^ '^^ ^"^' 

lous Ends,, or from loo narrow Confiderations. The 

Mei chant thinki of nothing but his Profit. Th« 

'Antiquary fecômtn^hds nothiiig to hîè Son but a ftriél 

'Search after Medals and uncommon Monuments. ^ The 

Lm^er of polite Arts has the yt>ung Traveller guided by 

a Defigneti who, duHn'g thé whole Voyage, will never 

"fpcak to him but of the fitian or the Ùecrgeany and of 

the Compaiifon bet\ircen the Schools of Rome and Ltmi- 

hardyX attd between tho(ê of Flandin apd France. A 

Father, not quite fo learned 'as thefe,' has other Things 

in View. He will tHl you he has a Mind to enable, hi s 

Son ta pay his 'Share, of. the Convcrfatioh- Hé muft 

have heard the Chime of Bells of Arttiaerpy he muft 

have heard the Clock of StrasSurg ftrike, ' and tiave '(ten 

the Tower of Pi/zty the Cafcade of Ti'vohy the Dog's 

Xjrotto, the Mouth of Mount Vefumusy and thé Vetietian 

Carnaval. 

' Let iis bfihg on, with nobler Views, tbe Deftination 
'of a young Gentleman who may in Time be îhtrufteà 
•with the Management 'of foifie Enterpriz^i of great Mo- 
ment ; be made a Magiftrate, an Intend ;mt of a Pro- 
vince, -in ihoit, beràifed to fome crfiini^nt Poft in his 
•own Country. He muft travel by all Means • but he 
muft do it like a Man, not like a School-Boy ; not with 
a Governour, bût with a Friend, on whofe Judgihenr, 
Zeal, and Knowledge he' may entirely depend. HÎb 
Travels will be ufeful to him in Proportion as he fhall 
be already provided with iome Experience and Curioiity. 
•Let us make the néceflary Preparations for his fctting 
out tm the intended Courte. 

• i N You 
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Th P eta a- ^^" ^*'^ ^^ Travelers wholiy Ti^ind-: 
tiff ^ ^ " ^"^ ^^ takiog fu .h Letters of RecOii men- 

dation, as will procure them an eàfy Ac- 
cefs and a favourable -Reception ^\çty where. This, to 
be fuKt IS a wiib Precaution. You will ièe others 
take exad Lifts, of the Roads, of the befl Inns, of the 
Manner of laying out Money, re^ulat^ng ^xpences every 
where, ^nd pf tbe beft Means to avoid; beuig hurt by 
Heat Or Cold, and by ei^ceffivecold Nights* Nothings 
in jiort, cfcapes their Prudence» But let US| without ne-> 
gleâing any Part of this unavoidable Detail, . yel 
xhieflf recommend to our yoaog Traveller a previous 
Caution of infinitely gfeatçr Moment tjhan a|l the- fore- 
going. Let us fortify him before hand with a PrÎAciple 
.that may ihicld his Religion againd all the Dangers of 
travelling. The- "Maxim, which is^to be his Bulwai^jc 
and Guide, is of the utmofl Simplicit,y,j and eafily rQ* 
M-hM ' A- t tained, â//«. That the <lbrifiicui Rslin 

/• «r -; Pypufet or mUAphyJUul. Re^Jomngoy but 
^ ^ datAf by an ^mtuttf Ke^vcUUiçn madi to 

Mankinàf and by u • MiJJsoi^ of Wi^filJJfh 
n/obo netver ctafedfri^mr Jge to J^i^^ t^hofid donvn U tu^t^hat 
4b^ had Uarntd and ruetv^dfrom titir Fredicfjj^ru 

This Principle now eftabliihei by a Crowd of Monu*- 
nents, and the only one . proportioned to the nartow 
Bounds within which the Intelligence of the m oft ûgar 
cious Minds is invincibly retrained, ihelters a young 
Travdler -from boing influenced b^ 4h^ Sophifms.of a 
-proud conceited Philo£)phy, which AOtwithÂanding the 
)nfu$ciefiey of human Reafon .evenin natural Thiogf^ 
Diet nds to eilabliih it as tjûjt Judge of^wh^t we .arc to 
believe tu- hope« The ikme Principle. preferves our young 
Traveller from any Danger^ finde bf ruling both hi# 
Condttâ and Belief upon the Unanimity of the Tefli.>- 
monies, he at once guards againfl bad Examples, and i^ 
npjt influenced by a Cônildecadon of the Faulty of the 
Wttnefles thcmfelvcs. 

Being once provided with this Principle, he wan|i 
but aNçw 7'ellamietit and the Book o( the IputatioM if 
y. C, to 'prcierve Sentiments that may render his Joy 

perpetual 
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ism>ettia1 and «cfuai to the Purity of his Manners. W« 
livbin Time* vÎ4iereit is no Rarity to find, that tàe TVZr- 
Machtuj wbe travels, is wtfer«ni better ^an the Mtufor 
^ivcfi htm for a Guide. 

But, atihc fame Time that the younof /^ ^ , ff. 
TraveacrismactePtaofagaÎBftaîitheAt. J^'''«*^^^ ^^ 
Mcks of a dark RerfoW which moil be ™" ^''^^^^ 
weak, lo Jmig as he oppofes to them a ^f^^M^^* 
MtiltilQde of Wttneires^. and the ever^ufficient Light of 
ivhat God has manifefted to ds, he mail alfo be infplred 
ivith an invincible Mildnefsjind Moderation towards thoiê 
who have not his Way •f Thinking. There has never 
t>eea but one Miffion : He moil «then deteflin hiiHeait 
;all SchifmRs, fince they miftoaHy deÉroy each others ant 
have by no Means the Character .of the diviae Authori^- 
ty, which has^eftabUihed ibat one finale Miniilry . But Ike 
ought never to hate thofe who remain ièpaiated from oib 
He muft have '^âa Toleration upon the Plsrality of Mif- 
iions, imce there 4s masifeftly butène, and you ilecd but 
. oj^en your Eyes to fee in what Communion it iias besâ 
peif>etuated for theie ihaemèen hvndred Years.; Bn^ 
•th^e is a juft and neos^ry Toleration, it îti âiat tuit- 
-wàrd Indulgence iwiiich netdier kills nor. abuies any Body, 
'l>ecaufe tt has an Afk£àasi ibr all. Mankiad. A I3raveih» 
'ItT cannot then be too. of lea told^ .that the Spiiitbf Chit- 
vit^ i^ the Soul of Chrtiiamtyj and that this Spirh» 
which furpaffi^ aU A«imofity in trjie Chrifti^tns^ makes 
Jthem become, by ilhcir un^tcrafalc Mildne^ tbccmoft 
4oveIy -Part of Society . 

We need not leave oar Cmintry» t» become ^jood 
iChrtâians; nor is it f(« that Pnrpofe thjft we' «adntdoe 
•Travels. Nay, idl is very well when the youiig Mantg 
•ffety 7s: not alterted by them, and has been fkel tei«d from 
'all outwani Attacks. Let us now fee for what Purpofe 
his Travels have 1t>een nadertakea. It uras to reader htat 
.more ibdable, and more compteatly verfed ia the: Tiiinrs 
he knewafteady. if he does nor gain, thde two Ends 
\f9 tasraeUiiig, be 'h»d much Jxtfier ]»^ tay*a at 

y ... 
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Bccc.,hg mre Let the younç Traveller be called to 
fofiMe th" f.râ "^^"^^S^ ^"^ ™^" important Affairs," or 
' Bute fit ' oftr ^^* Trade alone be his Vocation ; the 
*z' 7/ /' ^^' ^^^ Bendit, expeded from his Travels, 

''*^* , is his becoming perfeÛlyroctable. That 
fincere Charity, which we have made the Ground of his 
Piety» is likevvife the true Seed of that amiaj[>]e Quality:, 
which we would fain render perfect hy his Peregrination. 
3f he is* fond of procuring the real good of Society, he 
is generally loved by it. If he delights in ferving Men 
-U'ith a warm Zeal» he will becoime the Objeâ, I will 
not fay of their Adoration, but of their Refped and 
CoàfidcÀce. Neverthelefs, it happens fbmetinies that a 
Man, though with a great Stock of Love for Mankind 
in genera], yet has flill fome Remains of an unfettled Dif- 
jfeîitîon, blunt inconfidèrate Waj^s, and Airs of ancon- 
cernednefs <and Diftradtion. 

• The firft Merit of Travels, is the radical Deilruélîpn 

of all Rotaa;hnefs, and the fapprefiing of even the leaft 

Shadow o^ Pride. There is nç fmoother File than a 

lassg Ufe of all Sorts of Ckaraâers. The brightefl Dia- 

•mondft were rough before they were poliihed. The Abode 

•whicha'you&g Man, born in one- of our Provinces, be- 

•^iHs to make' in our Capital, is but àt'iirft roagh Hew- 

'Mg. The Variety 'of Affairs and -Travels gives him the 

ttrue Luftre. A ^oung Man who. paifes from one Town 

4d' another, 'but ckièily from Nation to Nation, is under 

the'Neeeffity to make his Refolutions, his Anfwers, and 

his whole Conduél, tally with the Exigences of Circumi- 

Iftances,. ' He every where takes Notice of what is liked 

-ahdtof what may pleaie. He prefently bids "adieu to 

«all Words and Wa)» s that may be' either oiïêniive or 

ftireiome. It would be needkfsto iniifl upon this, be- 

caaie it Is a Thing tried and acknowledged, that the 

•Hich, and Great, if they will not run the Ri& of being 

either mute Idols, or favage Deities, mufl leave that 

. Circle of Men who cringe for ever before them. 

>. This firft. Benefit of converfiiig with Qiany Nations, 

Is indeed liable to thefe two Inconveniences, <z«»«. The 

young Man's having a Love for Change, or his becoming 

' a J'layer. I own that the imxre we have feen and known, 

the more likely we are to hate, and the moreable to hurt 

Mankind, Thefe Evils have no other Remedy but a 

foUd 
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foUd GrouiK) of Religion ; which is the Fafis of the 

Qualities I hav# prcvioufly fuppofed in the TFavclîer. 

Religion dlone renders a Man happy, by fixing and icU 

ting Bounds to his Defires : It alone gives him that Po^ 

litenefs which can make him ferviceabk to others* I 

dread a wicked Man, in propoftion ar Travellers and 

Society have improved his Underftanding. But, a Man of 

Scnfe that has feen much of the World, ifhe is a Chriilian 

kefides, has not only a clear Head, but is po/IefTed withal 

of fuch Qualities as will render htm uaiverfally amiable. 

Every Body will deal with him- He has as many Fol^* 

lowers as Âcqoaintance, and all the World corriefponds. 

with him, if notroat of {nclioation, atlcaft Ibr $e}f«InterelV« 

Beiides thei QjiaUties which render Man •♦, . . • 
truly fociaHe, *c (hall flill find our Tf a- f/.^T't^^^^ 
yellcr end{>j¥cd irtore than any other y^tith Z^?;! ^ f?^ . 
folid Learning, of which we are deftitutç V Iravetlr^g.^ 
merely for want of Praûicc àad.Expçri<jîce* advantages. 
like thefe <an never be reaped by a Traveller, who is as 
yet no more than a Child. . iryoir fpeak to him. of thc^ 
Operations and Pj^ofit of z Vaft Mamifaâu<e,' all your. 
Word» glance upon^ but «ever enter ht^ gars. AU h<l 
lifts saken Notice of, is the Noife and Dancings ({ftliQ 
Mallets of the Fuller's Work-hwfe. ! Sp^k 10 l^im of, 
ibe Tomb aiod the ParticnJarsof the Life c>|^a PHnce.of 
the thirt^ttth. Century ; tlie.hitorical f aâsi the Cuftoni^^ 
of thofe,Tim^, or tlie Manner of Carving, which .cb'tTi 
jraélerifi» them, give bim no Manner, of Concern, His, 
Eyes are fixed upontho Symbol of Fidelity,- yvWch i^ 
at the Foot of theFigures; and the tittk 5pafiie}-4pg U 
the only Thing, he has retained :of the, whole Mfl^umelit. 

Nonebut Men <>f riper Years are tial^able of impc9v)ilgr 

by every thing they fee, becaufe' an ex- y,. 7 / > ^ • 

tenfive Knowledge, . both of the civil* and * ; '^i^ ^iu^r\ 

natural Hiftory of the Country which thc/'^^'^i, V'A'7 

Trayeller iateDife:lo vifit, are abfolutely T-^^j.-'fx 
necefl-ary.. , ^ . ■ . . ^ Tra^eî^. -^J 

CaQ^ well enter into any Country without h^ing 
provided with the.firft Grounds of thcHiftot^vtbe-feve- 
ral Monuments of which he is going to m^et ^with' j In 
order to^ catch more quickly at ^he Meaning of then?, and,' 
conned them the better in his. Memory with thç Perfons» 

N" 3 " ' Times , 
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Thnes, znd Events, I ihould be glad he had made ea 
Kimfelf a pretty exaét Aimatiack, not only of the feveral 
Writings of each Century, but alfoof the Drefles, Exer- 
rifes^ and Ornaments peculiar txs tvcry one. Thus the 
IWano'fcripts, the Coins, the old Carvings, and all ftjch 
]^cmatns become intelHgibJe to him. He is able to dr.ivr 
the Figures of them, and finds the whole again in hh 
Wx»mory or his Pockf t-Book : The Frovifion of Ideas he 
has €oIk£led, are to him in lieu of Company. Every 
Thing flop» him in his Travels and ^^ alks : Every 
Objcâ amofès him in his Solitode. He h even never 
alose, as he knows how to converfe with the Men of til 
Ages. He ûnd% again their Wars, Inventions, Games; 
odPleafore». 'He will' tell you at once; ThisTapeftry 
it of the Reign éf Lenvis XI. Thefe are the Head-dreffes 
aad Shoes of the Indies of the ifteen Centtiiy» Here is 
the Architeâtire that was in vogue under Cèar/es VIII^ 
and Lfvjts XlL and which began to be otit of Faflilon 
vnder Francis L and was almoft totally forgotten onder 
Henry II. He is no longer a Stranger any where : Hti 
foïnts out. to the very Innabiunis Of thé Places he goe» 
If, l^onuftiems which thisy ^emklvtè kmw not : like 
Çietroi VHrho fhew^d>the Inhâbiàtnts ol Syraeufr the Tom)» 

. 'Hiflory aiid polite Literature may indeed adorn the 
Mind of a* Travelled, and'^rontrlbate'to explain Antiqbitv' 
to him itt^his Refearchetf : Bat, Nataral HiiI'dry, which 
dur Antioaaries have too niuch negleded, may lead hint 
eonÊd^rKblV farther, and render him of the utmoft Ser* 
vicK to iSoeiety in Point of Sciences and Government. 

>W0 'know certain Sciences and pretended Secrete» 
wllich, diottgh (jpokenof withaivery myf!eriou$Pagean« 
try, yet have no real Certainty, and cati be applied to 
90 profiuble Ufe. It is not the iaitfe with Naten^l Hiftory. 
Let us take thefineft Parts of it, for Inibnce, the £xpê- 
lîmemal of what; is perceived both in Nature^and the Me*. 
rJlanîçs; and let us addtoittheMatterof univerfat Com- 
mercé. A yoang Man, i^o has ranged in hiit Miitd the 
Tblngs^^chhnmanlàduflry faihions and cultivates, to« 
gether with the firtefl Attempts it has made to (àcilitate" 
the feveral U(è$ of them ; iuch a Man cannot travel 
withcntlooking with-equal ^gerneû and Profit on Oh* 

jcot- 
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jéfts which others de not cvrn dream of. ' Every Thing 
fi'kcs his Attention, and gives him Pleafure. ftere, he 
admires the Sîmpîkîty of a Machine, which, without 
changing the* Work or Motion of the Horfc, caufes the 
two* Pails of a VA'eîî facceflively to go op and down con- 
trary Ways. There, he obférv^ihe happy Mulw plica- 
tion of à Force which othcrwife would be twice or thrice 
lefs. You hear him extol and wonder a^ the Conflancy 
of thofe Magiftrates, whom the Neceffity of fjpcnding 
Millions could not divert from driving to carry off Water» 
iifK)n a very lone Tra^ pf Ground, where the Want of 
Declivity infefted the Air, and feemed to bar all Hojies 
of Remedy. He is grateful fora Favour wiich 1$ not- 
defigned for him» Whilfl the Inhabitants of the Places, 
eiijoy it without déiîgning to take Notice of it. All the 
Branches x>f his Knowledge increafe» and,- *â$ it were, 
gather as hé advanced. - 

In order to render the Expéditions of my Travefter no 
léfs beneficial than aniii5ttg« I havie required of him a 
]$reviotts Stock of 'Experiments an4 Mechanics t Bat it 
MFâsnotfroniahy^hbaght ofinà6$n>hîmiN<it<ii*artfl. i 
a)^/de(lrèâ him^hs tollerably Weil verfed in Matters of 
Commente? But yet laim hot at mal^g à Merchant of 
him. It is À'ffne thiiig to be a Mendiant, or & Natârâlift ;: 
but 1 intend to bring my Traveller to tbnietbing better. 

He muft» in his Travels, render the <*- , cy.,. 
Objeas of natural Knowledge and Com- Ju^ ^^ 
merce as familiar to himfelf asthe Ope- "^9' 
rations of the Trades that'furnilh hts Apart rtietit or dccou* 
ter his Horfe. Hc^does not fet up Ibr an Vpholftere^ a 
.Sadler» or an Irolimonger. Hrknows iiidted what belong» 
to thefe FrofelTions, but he knows it without au-V PaiTion. 
OrEmulation. Yoawillnot hear him decrying everything,, 
nor aflfcftiog the Part of a Reformer, at feeing a Foreft- 
work Suit of Hangings fÂ Anhujfùn matched with ODe of 
Meawvats; nor eagerly a(k for a t:inf!cd Leather, when one 
•f an infelior Drcffing will do. A jiidieious TravcUerlikc- 
wifd fhews an infinite Dignity, when he converfes witb 
eqnal Cpolnefsr I had almoil (aid wi(h the fame Indiffe» 
rcnce, upon what is conftan^y experienced in Nature, of 
dlai1y'pra6tifed in Society. He is every where Itûened to ;; 
brcattft the Dl€bies of Experiimcs hiuK«.a.Charm for 
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CYery Ear. If any ufeful Matter, which i^equircs that oo 
Miftakc fhould be committed, happens to be the Topick - 
of Converfation, each Coiiverfant is for telling hi». 
Sçnriment. The prudent Traveller lets them all get the . 
ftart of him; he at lail calmly mentions what he ha»i 
feen ; and the whole Company comes over to his 0{)^ ' 
nion. At his return Home he will be a Judge there, and. * 
a very competent J»udge too^ of whatever has a Relation . 
to Experiments, Mechanics^ find the Fabrick^rall the. 
Matters of Tranfportation . If the Pavenien t of a High - ; 
way is to be reridered'ftrm, or ^Waters to be conveyed, 
without Lofs, or the Inconvenieneies of a Fire-Enginc ta 
be remed[iéd,pr the.Bcnefit;of;âSalt-hou(^tobeiacreaied, 
by faciStating the Evaporayon of ihe Water and the» 
Sinrlciug oftfl»«Salt; if^in.fhort^ fomc Eftabliihment i*, 
iptended,th8|t 0t)açernjs whol^ Families, or even the Pub-; 
iic ; they will have Recourfe to the Advice of the Man,^ 
who, after having learned the QroU|ids and Principles of 
thefe Things, has left his Country purpofely to obtain* . 
-the Praftice of them,' by ftayipg fbme Tinie in every Place 
wherç he found Qh^^^^^^ ^^ be-aiked,. or ]nilru£iion« tO/ 
be got In Deliberations /^(^cerningiWorks of this. Na* 
tore^ h&w contemptible will that IVl^m^ appear who has* 
{pen nothing;; .or. whdfe Rumblings all the'\V<^^ ovev, 
have enabled him only to tell you what he has ob/êrved of| 
the Ferns of MeMâs, or to play on t^e Bag*pipe after;the 
Italian Gowt} No Efforts or Excurfiotts. are neceflary to^ 
make a Fop era Debauchee. : We 4r!8:but foo well pro- 
vided at Home wid)' what^ill tiirn^ki^ Bra^n», (^r, corrupts 
his Heart. B,{it a man.mufi} needs have travelled ;.^G»2iii^fl 
have faen much, and af^r thei>e{l.M^nh^r, to acqiiire'tbe* 
Reputation of having an exceHent ¥ie&à. Ëxp^rienc^^ 
alone ennitles us to bring down the Pnomifés and, Self-> 
fufficiçncy of a certain Set of Genii,. who fancy they will 
find every thing in. theSolityde oftheip Cabinet, or by th^ 
Acquifition of a feMf mathematical Tfiith^,aRd who imagine^ 
theirProjedswiUnotnieetwith moreOppofifioi^in Society^ 
or in Nature-, than ttie. Lines of their. Geometry on Pappi;^ 
Suppofing it a laudably Thing to look Out {for Mean^ 
of making one's Way through the Worlds the Method I 
have propofed is the plaineft and the moft direft to gef; 
acquainted with the^real Exigencies of iSodety, and ti^d 
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troelntereib of Princes. Bot^ I conientmy&lf with only 
gaining the End I had at firH in View, to render my. Tra- 
veller amiable and ufeful to Mankind. This Point, once 
obtained, it is no matter to him whether he is confulcied 
by his Family, his Country, or his Prince: HU chief 
Satisfa^ionconMs in procuring the common Good rath«r 
than il is own Advancement. Referring every thing to 
one's ielf,^ fo as never ta take, any. Share înlan.Ëntèrpfife 
but in Projfortion as it favours oor perfonal Intereft, ha^ 
always fomething mean it... I req aired nobler Views of 
my Traveller, l>ieçaaie .it is a Gentleoian» or a true 
Patriot I am {ending abvoad*' 

This Difcourfe was' thought by the Company to have 
been ended toofocm. '^Tisa Pity, (aid theGentlfimati to tft6 
Merchant, that yoa hava been (o concife 4ijK>o.the Subjeâ. 
However, .you have touched cvjcry material. Pcjtit. No- 
thing has done me more Pleafnre, next to theM'eansyQu 
propofe for the forming of a young Gèntfemân, than the 
Noblenefs of the Sentiments you infpire him with; You 
ihew the Elevation ofa gceatiMan'9 Mindiin all your 
Views: nor do I wonder at it:: But^ iwill yoiiagK be fart- 
prized to fee me fo far the Partifatuof Cotmmerce, as't^ 
have chofen it for the Employment of my third Soè; > ' 

It i^ chiefly with that View that I make. hûn travel': 
J have provided tu> otber Stock of Sciences £br him; thaâ 
to make him learn Mechanics, |:he ufual Phyiics, and 
the Matter or principal Obj^eâs. of Commercé. «iHehas 
^een trained up in thenii as^^ll as in the Fràâiçeof the 
Latin SLtid'Frmcfi Tongues. If he h»5 a Mind to add to 
them the liûifsnzné t\iQ,EngIi/h faemniLgive me Leaii6 
not to let him learn them^ny where favt innhe.coiintric» 
themièlvâ where thefe Langu:^6i afe rpoken.i <7 : j • 

As you need not make xny Apolo^er, foiv havings . in 
giving me your good advice, adled the Part Jof a Mai^ 
nobly born, I ihall eafiLy jaftify my iaving thongbt Hke 
a good Merehant. . * ? 

Nothing' was more wifely eftabliihed than theBoundJ ^ 
which feparate Noblemen from P«rfon» in an inferior 
Rank. This Pi'ecautiôn maintmn^ in the'Gentlemdn the' 
Sentiments that wDl hinder him from aftittg beneath Wmi 
fclf, and fires the rich Citizen with an Eiiniktion capable^ 
of raiiing him to the nobleft Attempts. It is vvith Juftke 
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'that the Trattfiticm from ont; of xhefe^ Cotiditions to tte 
cither hà» bâcu rendered difficult. The Man who is will- 
-ing to foKe that Barrier» and attain a higher Rank» mxxû 
•give Ptt)ofe of either an uncommDn Bravery» or of fucb 
extenévé Tdents as^ill makehim the Maaof the Re- 
jiohiHc. On tfait other Hand^ the Gcntlemaii who would 
'fhiAgiFeovei>his^ Prerogatives,, to mih into the Croivch 
'and take to the marinai Operations of the common Clm 
#f Men'ï is diecked from it by die Fear of difparàging 
Und brinstng Reproaches «pon himCdf* The reTpeâive 
^Oiffi('Ukies£eep tJiem both in their proper State* and comv 
nonly procure us ufeful Mâiînall the Stages of Society. 
Î' ïuinbaferisr one Point in. which the C ondition of the 
fTradefmaa is more agreeable than' the Gentleman's. Thé 
Ibrn^r, who knocw» the Way to Gloty and Titles» may 
-vefy jufiivi andf without any' Cojitronl» iorbear ingaging 
alt •it. Nay» Wis never blamed forkeepiïig within the 
bounds of the ofoft indifièrent Condition. His Afuduit^ 
in mutciplyiftg daily profits will, perhaps» be the great* 
eft Encominin. that can be made of him. 'lis not the 
fame Tknigwith rhf Gentlemai^. Nor is it even enougb 
ëor hini' not ta degrade himfélf by manaal Gains» and or 
Worsts tWhich ali the W<uid is capable of } He nfuH dit* 
thp^ïùn xg/à hear hinffe^ up by that very AÂivity which^ 
jhatf been' the Principle of hrr Npbikty. It happens., 
inc^d, but teip often that he knows not fufficiently the 
^féthods that will extricate him oot of 2)is State of In« 
t^ity» and^fave Ipat^ from the ordinary Punishment ank 
•cxed toill, 10 be b49^ie|ï iri Oblivioa. Being fedueed by 
Mralbos<*I>ifeouhle9^ ' «(^hich have been repeated' to hsm 
oycv^lhiQ^ his Infancy» he fancies that the bem^ 



.aunt 
ing of "^11115 and) Miiitasy Setvice ate the ealy Thingi. 
pkatç^u^ Sf ^ Ikii^ Employ meat. Whence it frequently 
Ibapp^^ titfti tîl|p^ EikI of the War», and his own DiA 
tl?t f^ ^-' ^Vice» threw h(n» a«d .his Family ihton 
^ejlBoiS j^pforable Obârority^ The» air nmnberleis 
lll^ii^. tif ridtwiiA ' Families fbniicr^y Yet;y eminent ^ 
«fpeda^^t'io (ttch of o\» Piovinc^ whM Hu^ equal fhas* 
ifig'of.Patirimom^eatt the ftncft £fl:^rtis iiiito fo manr- 
lB0!f^jk^p,4hait after a few Generations and neiv Sub-divi-^ 
ftoAftv they perfeâly dwindle into nothinr^ A Gentlema» 
91 that Ca& dttada. above all thiag|i JyUitttfy ^$ervice«k 

whidh 
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wEicli hé looks opdn'ds a fare Means ofxoroplêàtibg his- 
' Ruiti.c How many Famities I av« been ttiu»* undone aèd^ 

loll to the State! Tfacy entertain accMifulcd ttl-groundcdi 
' Notion that the State is able aitd obliged to fcoure Funda- 
^ far J at ami» i^dvances .to every Gcntfemsa leduced CD> 
' Necefity r They husndi oiit into Conrplaints : They ac* 

cufe thc^irdlent Age, thrCoart, the ^ imàtn, the king^ 
.hinlêir. They talk. ridicQloQily. The Kiag'catlDot md^ 

l^ply the Overplus of hie £jepence mio-a hundred Millions» 
' Wiireh wbatd be ahnnalfy infiifficknt to fatisfy thefe £x- 
' poftokittt'0. Bov Commerce and 'I'alaits willAiprJy them 

- with 'SL theoiand Means of promoting their v hifdren', and 
refioring their Families to theif former Splendor and< 

' jbvftrr 

Nor db I fpeak here of tàe cstrrent Management of their 

- Eiflates» any more than of the« Sale of the Produft of their 
Fhicks', Wood* and Lands.. Cares like fh^fc were never 
a Dl%Face to aay one. Thoie lArha fcom to take them 
are» on the contraryr moft commonly ponilhed for ft by 
a very mortif^'iiig Decay ^ And! no greater Air of Wealth», 
nor any mote hononrable Expeneeean bcfsen any ivhera 
tban in the Fai^ilres of the Lords who are the Managers 
of their owft Land.^» Being born a Gentleman is- being 
born to command, and be at the Head of both Men and 

' great Enterp rize? - Bat what Sort ^f Government will that 
Man dare to take upon him, who- leaves in Diforder what 
makes th^ érft Subfifhmce of him and his Family' f 

• The^King, the La'^s,. and the utûverfal Praâiice, Hijl 
;ofit:r him other Means of fettling hi» j^^airs in rn 'ho- 
nourable Manner. If lie U in Calh^ he may, inft^cad of 
iiquandnngor Jetting his Stock Jieidie, take a Share in 

-the Management of Wood», In Shipping, in ^ciety r» 
Cfimfnawàfif^tjficm bu fome fecret Parti\erinip at the open- 
ing bfk S^ale of loFeiurn or Other Goods : He ilîareÂ the 
Sireâton, the Charges and the Profit- Kothln^tr of alT 
*liiat is known^ and were it done openly, he would have 
.noReaiba to bhilh for it any more than having fold 
die PmdoAof his owfii^Qs^ar-plot ox his Ponds.. 

• f»/ jSk Smeyfriha ofC^mmera èetn»ein^fe'V$f4il Par inert 
Jme (f nuth^m Tend' f^ir Momj , v^thm p^fwmng anj 

ihMm miit tJUirM^ 

Falling: 
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Falling into Misery, for want of timely and willingly 
laying hold of the Meanfe of Relief which ofFcr^ is the 
only Thing that covers him with Shamie. 

But, faying that commerce has nodiing «nnlawfol or 

difhonotrable in it for a Gentleman ^ is «akinf a very 

, icanty Encomium ofJti. I dare^fay hevwiitfind in it the 

* forcft Means of. enobling his yotengeft Sonsv ^of reftor- 
ing to the brighteft Light a^reat Name>htch had been 

. obfcured by povttty or Rain. • : . -' U. 't 

> What is.the true origin of the :Sp!endidr and Honours 
which attend theCondition of Nobleman Jf'- Isitnotkàe joft 
and well -grounded PerfuaAon of their betn^ bom ta pro- 

i lAote the public . Goad ?!• 'Tisindeed'in that Vtewîthat 
new Honours and new Rewards are bellowed upon: thte 
Man who has preferred ar Town, a' Body of Troops, a 
Corporation i or the Life- of a iingW Citi^n-deartohis 
Country. It is Prudence and Aâivity thaa iatfc a Man 
out of the common Ckfs, when his Virtues have been 
exeVted for the Good of thé State. For Scbm attends 

• the tiraveft Man who is only a Pyrate ër a Daeiift. What 
' Regard taught we not then to eiitertsMw fof a Gentleman, 

who, with Capacity, attempts the Eflal6lîfhmeikt of an ad- 
vantageous Colony, Of theAdvahcementof dio{ein»aIan- 
l^uilhing Condition ^ Dcftîtnteaè we now 'begin to be of 

' îargeTimber forShip-building what Gratitude fiiould we 
not be bound tb hn ve for one who wotld make it his Talk 
to carry lôLoniJJanr. a fufficient Numb*trof either Vagabonds 
or Volontiers, there to work the lofty Woods which that 

' Land is covered with, by- flopping with Prle-woi-k and 
Dykes the Inundations of the M'f/^z; or by building 
for tks Ships upoti the Spot ; or, in- fhort> by yearly bal- 
Lifting with a Number of the fineft Oaks the Ships that 

' ihould be fent thither from the Stockr of Breftow R^ISk- 

Jbrt! What Value does not the State exprefs for theMan^ 

- who, at the Approach of a great Scarcity of Com, ^ enu 
barks with all hafle with one or more Ships, and tifnely 

•brings back from the Ports of Dantzu^nA Londotfli^r^rcm 
the Loaft 0Î Barhary, a Jrft Broviiion bf Corn, whibh he 
prudently caufes to be followed by Hill more abundant 
Supplies ! However, it isnotneceffaryi in orderto reader 

'himfelf a ;reeaWe to the Public, thai a Man* (hould liaVe 
cut Armies to Pieces, or givca Br«ad wahC'WholeStâtc. 

. '- - Haa 
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Hea lie not fioarkhed Multitudes,' and preserved whole 
Provinces froxnendleis Calamities^ when he has» by Ad-' 
vances of Moin^y> or by a wife Mani^ement» eftablini» 
ed or maintained thi%ç Studs of Hories, that will help 
the Operations of Hulbandry^ and lemoant the Cavalry^ 
or ^eat Forg^v ol^'an acknowledged Benefit; or^ large 
Mânuf^Qresvo'r Plamations of Wood in ofeleiâ Grounds ; 
or Plantations of Madder^ of Woad, ofFouic, of Gene- 
ftrol, of greening Weed, of white Mnlberrv-trees ; Or 
any other fucb Wofks» that will fupply a Multitude of 

' Families with Employment, and feed a great many others, 
whom .AgrieiilDire-aJone- could fufficiently maintain? . 

Let Its caA our Eyes upon tke CzAle of St. Gohin {a.)^ 
foyinerly a lieap of Ruint, a paltry dccay'd «country 
H^uie. It employs now-above fyi^ hundred Workmen 

> within it Walls, and gives - SobMance without, to five 
hundred^ Faaûlies of the adjacent Places, by fupplying 
them with Work, or by buying their Commodities. Not 

' to mention the Money which that Manufacture brings «is 

- from foreign Countries. 

' Poffibly aKiiight-Ërr^nt will, with Indignation, fee 
the'A1>ôdeB of the ancient Worthies employed for inanObl 
Work^. The \&^ People of the Neighbourhood, obliged 

- to boy Wo<^d fomewbat dearey than before, wilU perhaps, 
curfekrîeftablî-Ûwnént which is, the real Profperity of that 
Ctlahtry. ^ But, can Judgments like thcfe bear Exami* 
nation j PublJck Good ought to be the Rule of our £• 

. ileeifi^ as it is the Foundation of true Nobility. 

Z^Âp XI V thought it fo^ , when coming from the End 
of the Z/oow CffiMf/r/V/ to the Afliftanceof^^r^, which was 
now-fcfzed Upon,^* he Went fevt«d Leagues out of his 

- Roa^ piirpofeJy' to honour with hjs Vifit the Works of 
St. Goitfii of which he would htffe the particular Ac- 
Count given him- ' 

' '* Lttwis XV was of the fame Opinion,, when he granted 
. the fineft Prerogatives, aiï4 the moft' advaritageous Dif- 
'|{itoéy<^s tt> the Ëilabii0iei-5 Of the ManuBiôures of Jhèe^ 
^Hk tkvtû Sedans I.omit. many othdrs. 3t tvas not in 
^Jiopes^hattheDefcendants of Mdffieurs C^z^/if and Fah 

' (à/ Mamtfitûitrt of fim and hhvsn -Ôi^tsj bitfw^t 
. Laoo^ k Fère, ^«Z Qhtwây- 
' 6i^ ' Relais 
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Âeèah flioold heflow their* Stdtks to Im^ hme Indolent 
Poil, and at lad live nobly by living idly ; bnt rather en 
■ Condition that thefe Faovilies wo«ild cooûnae to maintain^ 
thereby «n AQivity traly ufefui to the State; by molli- 
plying nréfirl CorrjBfpondencie^ with foreign Coantries^ 
aiiul by procuring a Livelihood to thoufands of Citizens» 
The Manufaôure of jihètvtlle does ftlone employ above 
two thoufand fiift hondred, within thi: Space of aithnii- 
famf ^oare Feet, and impart» it» Plenty to all Places 
round about. 

Our Fnnck ^.Ternemr fo far from taking atty Fancy to- 
Englijb or Dutih St^iF89 or from fending Uieir Money to» 
London to hare a PendoLiim Clockr that our Chamber and 
Pocksi Clock-work is the only one now in nfe aaiong^ 
us ; and much valued by Stranger» themf^lVcs^ both 
for its Exadlnefs andiNeatnefs. Oor Woollen Cloth andl 
fmall Stuffs are of very common Ufe 9XMiUn^ îàshon, and 
Cadizy in all the Le-uanty and efpecLilly in the trtnch and 
^panifi? Colonies. Now .1 would aik, if a Gentleman will 
do lefs Good and Honour to Frottai^ by iraking an Army 
éf Wôukmèh go in good Ordier» and by fimproving by 
^ his Obfervatecm? a Msehine mtich deiired,.ora Stdfffeqm- 
, valent VO thé Produ4i of the beft Land»y than if i» had 
. defended a: Poâ àt Ww^ or got together again the Re.- 
mains of a Company difperîed and put in COnfnlton? It 
IS eafier to fun two or ^hree Riiks in one'» ILifCf than to* 
maintain by a ftobborn unihaken Vigilance»: and to im- 
prove by new Experiments^ a Cobny».<t* Stud of Horfes», 
' or any one of thofe Employmei^ts that gives Br^ad to the 
Multitude» 
Pray^'confider/on the one Hand». tl>e nnrrow Views t>r 
': a Gentleman's younger Son who is poor» and charged) 
with the Management cfflPoiiltty-yardy or the ViUany of 
a Sharper w&o borrows or pilfers Money on all Side» to> 
* live : And, oh the other, the Saga^ity^the Gttittlity» thr 
Elevation of Mind» and ih« whole liberal Carriagit of at 
^^atleman». who aecowits: to himfelf in hifr Clbfetfor the 
.:Produâ o{ a fuccci»ful Employstient. He ah\ays appear» 
. a^thiall theBecenj^y iki^able «o,bi.iii. . Every, hio^y coarta^ 
him: He gives Lift and Shelter to all under hi iPmteélioii^, 
'. Whkli of dM:% ht9 dej^renciated f DofiiH^ii the Geatle- 
wha nuns^hiiafcUbjj^ Gmin^aiid J>elMni€hlcr2u.^Bift« 
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on the other Hand, how truly the Nobility of a RpuJmu 
{a) oc a Jmlienm {Jf) defcrves tiniyerfal Refpcél 1 it is 
by lervîng the Publick that we may become dear to It» 
Thus ÎC is, that our younger Children, inftead of beings a 
Weight upon their el<ler Brothers, might help- to fup- 
poic both them and their Sailers» and introduce intd.a 
Family» very often funk in Debts» the Affiftance and 

• Splendor of the moft lawfully acquired Riches, 

Bot it is not only our noble Families that would gain 
much, by having fome Branch of the wholeihle Trade- 
cultivated bjr their younger Brothers. The Sute itfelf 

• would infallibly find, in this wile Praâke, an endlefs. 
- Nurfery of excellent Men, A young Gentlemah» inward-» 
.ly urged on by his. Birth» will leave no Stone unturned^ 

to keep out oi the common QXtSu and will always make 
the moft honourable Ufë of his Riches ; by aibrding to 
the military Mas» his Neighbour» the Affiflanee of a kin4 

• Advance of Money» or by decorating bis Country with 

• Bmbeliiihroents of the utmoft Utility. However, it is. a 
-known Matter of Fa^» that great Énterprisets preceded 

by good Studies» and by Travels judicioully cmployeds. 
are both the School and the Tnal of aid Talents. 

I ha\'e another Thing to oh(èrve to yon, concernfag- 

•the. Ad vantages and the Refonrces of Commerce; 'uix. 
That noble Faniili«;s» by fcorning that kind of Commerce 
to which they are invited both by the King^and State» 
deprive tliemlclves of the Oecaâons of becoming dear toi 
Mankind, and leave to Merchants the whole Advantage 
of the nobleft Fmerprizesv The Sentiments of Noble- 
men grow n^tncrand narrower with their Ciscmnftances s 

•and it. is natural,, on «he contrary, to fee Merchant» 

•have the greateflL Viewfr» and raife tfaemfelve» to the 
Bobleft A fiions^ in Proportibn ta their Knowledge and 

.Wealdi ihcreafek This nay be proied \/f both Rcafoai 

-and Example. 

It would be needM to c^tiote Tnâanee» of the £rft Kin^ 
They are jreckoncd by ThonTanda. i^ tb iht Meicham^ 

» 
w (it) Mr. Bbv/ftajK^ BfiteS^ tf> a lat^ l^m^aAre àf 
tTcoliiH Clcth at Sedan. 

{i) Mr. dk Juiimm^ Dma» nfth Mà»ufaélMn of WtttOem 

wh4 
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wham a laudable Induftry has enabled to {erve thcîr 
Country, and at lad to fit on a Level with the No- 
bility ; inftead of quoting recent Faéls known to every 
one ; let us go higher up to remote Ages, and borrow 
our Examples from the great. It is with private Families 
ae with whole Chies, and eveii Republics. The Spirit 
of Commerce becomes the Source of Induftry and Opu- 
lence. Here we may recal the Degree of Splendor to 
which the Cities of T^r/and Carthage wzre raiied by a Set 
of plain Merchants* As long as thefe Towns remained 
only trading Towns, they were adUve, happy and agree- 
able to the whole World. They committed a grofs Mif- 
take,and worked their own Ruin, when the Spiri t of CoA- 
qoefïs fucceedëd to the fimple Defireof Self prefervati'^n. 
"The Cities of Genoa and Venue have been raifed only by 
Merchants, and the Diminution of their former Profpeiiiy 
is barely the Decay of their Commerce, occafioned by 
the Aggrandizement of that of the Por/ugueze in the /«- 
<//W ; by the Introdudlion of the EngUfo into the Méditer^ 
fanean ; Twill add, and by the Pageantry of certain Fami- 
lies, who put too great. a Diflarce between Nobility and 
Indoftry. So long as the Coonts of Flanders carerfcd and 
; made much, of the Woikers of Woollen Stuffs, and the 
Undertakers of Mattufudures of Cloth aitdCamblets, no- 
thing could be compared to the Wealth of the Cities of 
Bruges and Ghent, The Indifference, which was afterwards 
fhcwn for thefe Works, deftroyed them, and threw both 
Towns, already reduced to the Produél of their Lands, 
which werçexcellentfinto aStateof Mediocrity,fromwhich 
they have never recovered. The Workmen, loaded with 
impofitions and {nfelts, carried their Woolkn Clodi to 
England and Am<wcrf^ where they introduced Wealth, to 
. which thoTe Cities were yet Strangers ; and to this Spistt 
of TraiKck, which daily improved, are we to attribute 
the GrandeurandMagnificence oï London, The faceofjE«f;- 
$and\i totally changed, firft, by thé Fabrick of its Wool. 
. and afterwards by the Maldplication of its Shipping. The 
entire Decay of Ant^werp came from the Retiring of its 
Workmen xx^ Amjietdam^ and from the. Sappreffîoh of its 
Shipping, which it loft together with, its Harbour. '\ 
' ' 'I%frCiX'^ o£ flamhierfh beings menaced, as well as all 
the Hans-Towns, with a c[uick Diûru&ouof its Wealth, 
.*•-'• by 



b>j tHc Ncc<ffity of fharîng the Commerce of the Bahkk 
with many Nations, which had not been feen meddling 
with it before, has had the Skill to extend the fevcral 
Branches of its Induilry toother S^as, and recover its for- 
mer Vigour. 

Holland receives from and fends Embai&dors to crown'd 
Heads. It ranks i¥ith. the moft dillinguiflied States, and 
is behind none of them for the Plenty of both the neceflarjff 
and the agreeable, for the Boldnefsof its Enterprizes and 
the Wifdom of its Government. And what are the Dutcb^ 
but a Set of Merchants, who take a Pride in being fuch ? 
Let us, according to the Defires of certaii> fyftematicaj 
Men, bring then^ back jto their primitive Coédition* 
We fliall iinda H^ndf/ii ofFilheFmen,.of Cheefcmongers 
and Soldiers, groping in the Dirt of that Country, 
OlUurally unfit to be inhabited. But that Time i$ 
over ; fince the Spiri^ of Commerce has fpread itielf over 
that little Corner of the World, it has aflumed another 
Face. . The Waters have been carried off; The Grounds 
of their Inhabitants are daily ndfed, and rendered firmer 
and firmer. ^ Their Towns become Models of N^tnefe 
and Conyeniency : The Draining of the Lands has cveA 
bropght in Gardening açd Hi^fbandry . Add to this Mui« 
titudes oi inhabitants: An eager Emulatipn in all Art^s 
the moft pcrfeft Mariner; and uie greateft Honours paid 
to the Art Military and, refined Politics j all, in fhort, has 
been introduced there with Commerce^ which works 
the Prefervation and Glory of Faijiilics as well as of 
whple. State's. I would a^ now,, if th^ Nobility «w 4o 
greater Things, or evcr^be diipajlaged by Operations of 
this Kind ? ..... » 

J fliall add hut two more jtnftances of the grand Views 
infpiced.by Commerce 4nd Experience. The firft.is that 
of James Caeur, a Merchant of the city of Bourges, who 
had alone a more extenfive Commerce than all the Mef- 
jchants ^of France had together in his Time, apd by lii3 
wife Counfels, as well as by the Certainty ,of his Cafli, 
humoled the houfe of ;^«r^»«//>',infared the Ççown. of 
France to the lawful Heir Charles VII, and by him à) 
the Branches of Falois and Bourbon his SuccefTors. 

The other Inftanceis that of the Merchants oïSt.Malû^ 
who being exafperated hy the unjuft Requeft which the 

Congrefs 
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Con rcfs of Gertruidemlerg made to Zr^u/V XIV. of em- 
ploying his Troops to force bis Grandfon, FhiVtp V. to 
abandon the Crown of Spain^ to which the Will of 
Charh.' I. had called him ; joined the Profits they had 
juft made in the Commerce of the ^panijh Colonies irt 
America^ and brought thirty-two Millions in Cold to th^ 
Foct of the Throne, at a Time wheh the Finances had 
been exhauded by a lon^ Series of unhappy Events. 
Thefe thirty-two Millions, timely diftributcd in the Mints 
tî France^ re->animated the War and all Payments. The 
HooA* now reigning in the Kingdoms of France^ Sfétin, 
and Nafkst will never forget the Agitation it was in %x 
that Time, and the< l^^ppy Means of maintaining its 
Rights found in that Crliis, in the, Zeal of thofe Mer- 
chants. If Tradcfmen have made {x^ noble a Ufc of their 
Riches, what Helps ought not the State to exped, when 
Ti-eafares (hall be owing to the Care and Ingenuity of 
Gentlemen ^vThe King and the Commonwealth, on the 
(Contrary, Jiave no Sentiments, nor any Service to expeâ 
from one wha tl^^«.J|H9 I^lenefs a Mean; to keep.Hii 
Nobility \ jisft as*t}^GIi^iic.h )|l^'s Aôth'tbg to.hope^ofn k 
iNsneiiced Man» who argrt^s ûpoii-aùrid weighs the. Merit 
of an Aâr«ff, or ^PDandsopoiî' Principle the beftMah- 
Der of patclHoga Pace. - • . ' 

PJeafures, Amuiements, and Idlencis in^., amonç â 
certain Set of People, aflame an Outfide of Nobility. 
j3ut M^n, whQ are a» good Cidzcns as they are truly 
noble, have a very different Way of thinking. X^c Ha- 
bk of doiftg nothing has no other EfEeacy t>at that of 
>jadu]teratin^ our Sentiments ; and "the State is to lefe 
grateful for the Service of Ipgenuity and Prudence* thah 
îôr thofe of Courage and Intrepidity. Irt ihoirt, it is the 
î^refervation of the State which conftitutes our Glory. 
• r know my own Way of thinking, and how to fi^l 
Bounds to my own Deflres. But I fhoald think myfeff 
equally happy as^a Father, if vcky Advices had rendered 
my eldeft Son a Ti^etmti and made a Jemts Cœur oPthe 
jroungeft,' 

* 
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ALL the Ans and Profefficfts t^liich nvehavc beeii 
vieiving iiitheita, »s well as thoTe which are not 
within our Reach, ai« (6 many Branches of the Gorern- 
nxent exerted by Man from one End of the World to th« 
«nher. Th« D^xtiâii^Wlâclf he'^icqtil^re» io-hii dift^nt 
Trikls, enables him to give Woods and Stones, Metali 
and Eaith, -tidiatever Ttyrn 1i& pkafes. He ihakes Cot«» 
€6n. Wool, Flax, and Si1k,'affiime a thoafatid diferent 
JPorms; The hanieft Matte» and the moil furtive Ele« 
inents yield to him,' ami the Operattioasof Fire itielf are 
direâedby his Laws, There is no thine aroond him; 
bat what he exerts his Indolby iipon^ nothing but what he 
/oon or late fubiefts to his Swayv The Senfe he has of 
his Dominion and'Privilc^«i-ls fo very<)«iick, that he ne« 
ver fails to wonder at Seeing (ome ProdneHrons of Nature 
which the has not tamed to his own Ufe. He comibrts 
himfelf; in that. Cafe, from the Confidcration, that t]ie 
Animals^ who ferve him, have the Benefit of it; ôther-^ 
wiiè, he looks upon the Inutility of the Thing as an Ac- 
cnfatibn' of' Igfndrance and Idlenefe, that difgraces him. 
HoJir iconki he neghdâ making nfe of i^&at h^ has in his 
Kye,and:at his Hand ; he that has the flcilt t6 feize upon 
inviiible Objets ? He fmds Means to lay hold of the Wind 
kfelf. He gathers it at large in a common Reflervoir, 
ifid by ths judicious Diftribution he makes of it t. roough 

• • -we 
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ihe feveral Pipes of the Organ, he fetches, from the Ca- 
vity of a muteTruak, the compJeateft Harmony, and e^'ea 
aaahy^of the Charafteriilics of the hum>n Vpice. N'ay;, 
more : The very Strength of the Air becomes his own ; 
by oppofing Surfaces to its direû Courfe^ he daily applies 
it to his Ufe, to grinfi his Corn, .to raife hi^ Water, 
or even to tranfporthimfclf any where, witkin 'the nine 
thoufand Leagues of Circumference which encompafs his 
Habitation everyway. Thus he is, in whatever he produces 
or direfts, the Image of tlie Greaéorand Preferver of the 
Univerfe, ashe never ceafes to invent, to maintain, to re- 
produce, and to govern. . 

But, Man, who governs all, needs to be governed him-» 
felf. And ^ there hjio^^lfgy, next to Crimes, ;Chat de- 
grades Man more than Indolence and Idlenefs ; there is 
nothing, next to Virtue, that brings him nearer his 
divine Models than the g'realt Art of leading Nations, 
of governing Minds, of preserving Bodies, and of making 
Talents as weU la» 'Riches contributes to tjte common B»» 
»efit. ,. ,. . , - 

. The Meo,.)vbom wr have bithertoiconficleFed» arc fi»ly 
private Men» who have aindng t)iemfelvesj)d pih^ thaA: 
greater or lefs Relatidnjs of Utility ; but exert ;r)0 kiftd of 
Authority over their Fellow* CrcatuKS. They aflift, but 
do not govern them. Here followsa new Qafs of Mcn^ 
oew Diipofitions, and quîteptherStgtionftywWch alter. 
the Scene entirely, Thofeyho fill them arc public Men, 
charoéd (by whom or by w^t Title I dp not ai prêt exa- 
mine) with ieveral honourable Funôi<m»*'thatjraifc tlwm 
above the Multitude,, which i&mth Regard to them in a 
State of Dépendance greater ^rle^, aec<^iu^ to tkf Ex-» 
tent of their Power, or the Superiority of their Genius» 

Th> Lawyer, or any other Orator» who 
TJIre Barrîjîer, fpeaks t<^ fet the Prerogatives and Rights of. 
\ ether men in a clear Idght, exerts, the leaft 
' ofPosversv .be has ao. other Right but that of:-b«ng 
liflened. to. ;Nobody is bound to adhere to his Thoughts, 
but in Proportion as he thinks it his Duty, or when he has 
willingly promifed Jiis AiTent to thetn. He is attended 
with no Apparitor^ and has no Means of Compuliion to' 
jnakehi ifelf be obeyed. But the Art, by which heJu&f 
Urates himfelf into Men's Minds, renders him Mafter of 

them 
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them by Degrees, and procures him the moil engaging of 
all Authorities, 'viz^ that of PerfuafioOi 

The Beauties of' Eloquence, Learning, and Difcern- 
ment, procure the Orator a great Name, and prepare a 
Conqtiefl for him. But thefe I'alents make him fure of the 
Vidory before-hand, if he isbutavirtuOus Man,rand as 
incapable of pleading in a bad Cauie^ as he is able by his 
Sagacity to find out the Injufticeof it, and fet it in the 
briglîteft Light. . 

This fine Genius, after having faithfully vindicated 
Tiuth and Juftice, retires into the Crowd again» He is 
but what the others are. The outward Expi:cffions of the 
ir.oit profound Rcfpeét, and ceremonial .Preparations are 
not lor him. But, whenever he comes in or gaffes by« 
.«very one fays to his Neighbour, Here he is. 1 hofe. who 
hav,c not been able to hear him, zxt glad to have ièen him. 
He is fenfible of the whole Danger of this general EiFu.» 
£on of Efteem and Love. But the fame Virtue, which has 
devoted his Talents to the Service of Truth, preferycs him 
from a prefumptuous over- bearing Behaviour. She alone 
can, by fuppreffing all Arts of Conceit, and by fhewing 
him the real Bounds of his Knowledge, infuré him Praifes 
of thepurefl Kind, and without any Mixtureof Reproach^ 
He knows that Seif^fufliciency does no more befpeak an 
iiigenious Man, than Modefty commonly does a Quack. 

The high Degree of Efleem*, to which 
weraife the great Orator, isatonce ground- Ths Phyfician^ 
ed upon his real Merit, and our aÔual Want 
of Experience to difplay and explain our own Rights. It 
is thè/ame with the Power we giVe over our Bodies to the 
learned Phyficiati,. and with the hono^urable Rank he has 
in Society. He is no lefs indebted for ibto his own Ca^ 
pacity than lO, die Defire we have to- live. Wete I to 
fpeakhere of the Order of Sciences, Phyfic fhould have a 
Rank among- them- as well as Eloquence^ But, my only 
Defjgn being to mention the feveial Decrees of Power 
which have been granted to Man ovjer lu« Fellow-Crea- 
tures, I ought not here to exclude thePhyfician, who ex- 
erts fo real and fo impo>tant anAuthority over our» Life, 
'Sajyriflih^ve^ftenaffeded to fi^ndin private Mca. certain 
Dèfeâs, ïtfm, which they bavfe drawn general Conçlnfions 
Uith *. vifible Defign to. difcrcdit Phyfic. itfçlf. Bu t, . if 
i ■ this 
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this Way of Proceeding isaathonzed^ there is no Science^ 
orProfeffion, but what is expofed to the fame Infults î 
The good Ptiyfician, however, is fo liitle uneafy about 
«t, that heis the warmeft Exploder of exceffive Pretenfions 
and frivolous Praâicc 8. You never find him eager to de^ 
fend himfel-f. Nay, he receives the Jeft on his rrofeffion 
with that graceful Security which refultsfrom Experienced 
And iris that very Difpofition of his wliich difarms all 
Banterers. He is not ignorant of Man's Condition, any 
inore than of the Extent of lus own Knowledge. It is a 
^eat Point gained when he knows the human Body as à 
goodi*ilot knows the Sea. The Experienceand Adivity 
of both are of vaft Benefit to Society, a/nd.fpare many an 
Accident to private Perions^ But, they neither can pre- 
icrve «sfrom hidden Rocks, nor free- us from Storms-; 
«nd we ought no more to complain -againft the narrow 
Compafs of the Science of either the Pilot or the Phyfician, 
.than againft the Law which has rendered the Enjoyment 
of earthly Riches fo uncertain to us, and fo much limited 
the Duration of Man^s Life« 

The Authority of the- Phyfician refemWes the Rofiaam 
"Diébtorfhîp : 1-^e is made abfolute Mafter of every thing, 
lb long as the Danger lalh : But it is no ibonerover than 
ilis FuD^tons ane at an End. Far from claiming any fur- 
ther Authority over our Health, he never thinks bimfetf 
a |;reat Phyfician bat in Proportion at he accuâoms the 
Body to do without Phviic, to r^fume the common Ope- 
rations, and to be fit for any Thing. He know$ better 
than any Man, how dangeroas it is to pretend to govern 
by extraordina^y Methods, and bv RatiedftatiMf what thb 
Author of Nature h«s fo wifelv aoaiidotMd to the ^^eedy 
Direôion oif our Seafes and ov common Bxpcnence. 

Wha^caufes the Joy and GrattttKie of Pamiliec, is not 
die only OSUgation we have to Fhyficiatis. They haioe 
doae a Vl^orldof Good to Society and Religion, by the 
Progrefs for which the Sciences afe moft peculiirly in- 
^ebted to (hem. There are few among die Learned that 
•lcnow*better, or^athâveKMa^ioh Improtned our Situaitioii 
in this World, « the Phyfitfans of the laft Age. They 
iiave, with great Reafon, looked upon natural Hiftory as 
<Mir true Patrimony, and ûïdr own ^>ecia] Provmce. b 
«herein/ Cenier-of jKir Qiobewhich th^y ii^:eA9t&anJu 
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cd with an atteririvc Eye, to înAire to Man (bmcnewTii- 
bute from it ? Tho' more efpccially bufy about £oli»6ling 
what might afiifl our Nouriihment or> Health, they have 
informed us aHb of many QtKer ufeful Things which they 
met in their Way, and there is hardly any Art or Trade 
to \Vhich they have not made fome Prêtent, With this 
Cnrioflty fo eftimablc, and fo common among them; they, 
very luckily both for us and then^ièlves, are difpcrfed all 
the World over, and always at Hand to view every 1 hing. 
The frequent Travels they undertake; at the Rrqucft of 
private Perfons who call upon them for Help, often become 
ufeful either to the Country, by the Obfervatton of fome 
local Advantage not yet perceived there, or to Sciences, by 
the DJfcovcry of what had. efcapcd the general Notice. 
Their perpetual Converfe with the World, and the confiant 
' Sight of human Mileries, moil commonly render them po. 
jite and companionate^ They delight in introducing at- 
moÛ. evcry-wherc an Erfflefiafti-, anHofpital Woman.an 
intelligent Servant, well verfed in the Knowjedge of com- 
mon l'hiAgs^to facilitate the Communication of all Affift- 
ance. Nothing is more engaging than a eoodPhyfician; 
he feem^ made for the Happrnefs of Society ; and after 
he has with much Toil feived the Public, yon willfec.ihc 
Warrior ar.d the Man of Letters equally overjoyed at his 
coming to enjoy hiaifelf in their Company. Where is ii 
young Men-are not invited to cultivate Sciences by the 
* Ativice or Reputation of a good Phylician ? No- body is 
ii^norant of tat ineiilmable Service our Phyficians have 
Joae us, by caufing the Study of the Gr^^/è Tongue, the 
,Ufé of good LafJUt and experimental Phyfics to flourifii 
among us, Caft your Eyes upon the iBdexei» of the Me» 
nioirs of our mofl illuftripus Academies ÎH jkaijf^Swtiftzett'» 
lafi^é Gernany^^ H^hndf England and Fnnitt^ you miM fee 
com.! only the Names of Phyficians and Surgeons in (He 
Titles of the fineft Works of all Kinds, «skd of the fineft 
Difcoverioa in Çoint of Phy%s. 

I will not 4ividç.thefe two Pfoftffions : One of them )« 

]]>ut a Dilmeoibering ofthe othen They bufve fettled their 

refpcdive Provinces nicrely tp procure «s furer Services.; 

An^ it is 00 lels their- Glory than their Intereû to remaîki 

; inviolably united* 

Tlie 
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• The Power exerted over us by the Lawyer and the Phy- 

. fïcîan is equally volurtary on our Part. Let us now pafs 
on to Conditions, that bear a real Sway over, and mafter us 
in a great many Things, and which the Exigencies of So- 
ciety have rendered of abfolute Neceffity. 

The feveral Degrees of Maciftracy be- 

-TJl^e Magifirate.^n to fet Man boiSin a greater Light,and 

a higher Rank. A Judge may (hew all the 
Talents of the Orator in the Reports he makes to a Cor- 
poration » as well as in his moving or.voting. His fpeak- 
ing with lefs Emotion than the Barrifter, is intended not 
only to preferve'a greater Dignity, but alfo to be able to 
give his Judgment m a cooler Manner. He is expeûe^ to 
be as incorruptible and as free from Paflion as the I^aws 
themlèlves.' A happy Difpofition this, tliat will ever* check 

•the too flattering Thought of fcarrng thefupreme Power. 
•That Judge, who afcends the Xnbunal, is now going, by 
pronouncing a Sentence of five or fix Lines, or by barely- 
adding his. Vote to thofc 6f many others, to decide the 
Fate of feveral Families : He is now about to aft peremp- 
:torily in an Affair which has puzzled the greateft Genius's, 
•and in a Moment to demolifli the moft brflliant Fortune ; 
or, perhaps, to<lifpofe of the Life of his Fellow Citizen. 
'The Importance of his PoU makes him tremble hîmfelf ; 
:and the Habit of înveftîgatîng very nice or intricate In- 
terefts, give him an Air of Scdatenefs and RecoUeftion, 
which become him as well as Expedition ajidAdlivity be- 
<ome the Soldier. He ceafes hefitating, the Minute his 
Refolution is taken ; but he never takes it haftily. Very 
often he Ihall have but ohe word to fay ; and it is only 
after long Difcuflions, after the dcepéft Studies and Re- 
•Aeâicns, .that he dares pronounce the Woird. 

• Let 11$ confider, at one View, the Life of oar excellent 

• Judges. We have many of that Kind ; nor are their Oc- 
-.cupations c Secret to us. Thefe laborious Men arc often 

obliged to throw off the Care of their own Affairs upon 
M>thers, in order to givt themfelves over to ours. A free 
- Accefs to their Study isn fuféd to Nobody ; becaufe So- 
licitations, which they permit rather out of Patience than 
{fsom- any fecret Plenfure, h'îveoften procured them ufèfùl 
Jniights into the Matter ; and the/ g^nefalty terminate 

more 
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nvore Affairs as Arbitrators or Friends, than in their 
Quality of Judges, 

But what are the Alleviations of fo confiant a Labour? 
I really know none. The moft agreeable Studies are, in 
a Manner, prohibited to them. An inboin Curioiity, and a 
Talle refînXîd by a liberal Education, very often call them 
that Wav. But the moft lawful Amufements, the ihorteft 
Leifure, tlie leaft Refrefhment, they are cruelly deprived of. 
Sometimes by the Multiplicity of urgent 13 ufmefs, (ometimes 
ty an endlcfs Formality : And when they think they are 
going to breathe a little from their indifpcnfablc Toils, 
there come upon them public Difcourfes to be made at the 
coming in of Terms, ceremonial Speeches, and a Crowd 
of Letters and Compliments, flili more burthenfome to 
them than the Airairs themfelves. 

• 'Tis true, they wear very dillinguifhed Robes; they 
fit in the highell Places, and are honoured by the Public. 
B-ut, does fuch a Reward bear any Kind of Proportion to 
fo much Confinement and Attention of Mind ? Is it the 
Magiftrafes we ought to think happy in labouring for the 
Public, or ought we rather to congratulate the latter for 
having fuch indefatigable Judges ? 1 iliafU readily anfwer 
this Quellion, though in a Manner not naturally to be 
expedcd.. The greateft Advantage is ftill on. .their Side. 
I njuft confefs they infure our Tranquility by totally re- 
nouncing their own. But they are encomaged by far 
greater Motives than we. It belongs to generous Minds, 
that have a tranfcendent Magnanimity, to reliih, in its 
full Extent, all the Delicacy of the Pleafure which muft 
be.felt in.puniftiinglnjudice, in reftoring opprefled Fami- 
lies to their former, Eafe, and in maintaining the Tran- 
quility of Society ia general. ^ MiUuryM». 

. This Pleafure, which is the Ground 
of real Honour, and the Incentive of A£ls of Nobility, 
feems ftill keener in thofe who maintain the Security of 
tjie State wicjiour. It is vifibly their moft aélive and moft 
predominant Paftion : And if it does not abforb all their 
other Sentiments, it mafters them at leaft> and keeps 
tl^em in Awe. A Warrior bids adieu to every. Thing 
dear to him. He overlooks his Reft, Pleafures, . and In- 
tereft, to run after Glory. He pities thofe who fhun 
Danger, and chinks himfelf happy lo b» employed pre- 

O ferabJy 
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feVabîy to another, either in the Heat of an A^^lion, or 
in fome hîTzardous Commiiîion. It was from a Suppo- 
fition of this Principle and Inclination in ail martial' 
Hearts, that the Vifcount of Turenne faved, by an ofH- 
ciou's Fallhood, the Fortune of the Count de Grandfrc, * 
who was aftterwards Marfhal of Joyeufcy .and infpiied 
him with Sentiments fuitable to his Birth. 1 he Vifcount 
liad trulled him with the Efcorte ofaConvQyof Am-' 
munition that wa? going to Lens, Young Joyeufe^ being 
Hopped at -/^r/'^j by z Partie de Pla^Jtr, left the Convoy 
under the Command of the Major of his Regiment, who 
being attacked, rtpulieJ the Erumy, and arrived at L^»/ 
without Lofs. The Officers fii dino; Fault with his having^ 
been abfent; how 1 pity Count de Grardpré^ faid Maifbhl 
^^Tar^;/»^ to them, to have been detained at Arras by 
my Order on fuch a fine Occafion ! He never will pardon 
me. 

All the Thoughts of the Military Man center in one 
fmglc Objeft. He has ever th^ fame Frofped in View ; 
wiz, Hcuour: But, what is Honour? Can a Definition of 
k be given ? 

Honour is the Applaufe we receive from our own Con- 
fcience and the Public, in whatever we undertake for 
the public Good, at the Peril both of our Reil and 
Life. 

Courage, which is the moft common Objeél of thefe 
Applaules, docs not always obtain them. It may be a 
xneer Sally of the Blood, or even a brutilh Tranfport 
isore worthy our Deteitation than our Praife. Honour 
never becomes the Reward of Courage, but when it has- 
our Duty for its Rule, and is pradtifed from the Love of 
Society. 

Man comes into the World unarmed, becaufe he is in- 
tended to live innocently and quietly there. If his Paf-^ 
£oBs have crolTed this Defign of the Creator; if Jnjuftice 
has perverted his Nature and rendered him a Tyger to 
his Fellow-Creatures ; of courfe, the Fear of Oppreffion- 
renders the wearing of Arms neceflary. But, on the other 
Handy if the whole human Species is. in Arms, it will 
liot diSer from a Multitude of wild Animals with Claws, 

f ^urcaBc'jLifir, By, Ratafia. 
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Clutches and Teeth. Self Intereft and Vielence will put 
every Thing into Confufion. The fame Neceffity which 
obliges a Number of Families, to admit a King, from 
whom the common (Economy and Prefervation of the Con- 
federates may fpring, obliges them of courfe never to wear 
the Sword, but after they have received it from his Hands, 
and never to ufc it but conformably to his Laws, and for 
the maintaining of the public Good. Any other Ufc of 
our Forces fett us on a Level with the Wolf and the Bear^^ 
who are in the World only for themfelves. 

There is then falfe and true Honour. Falfe Honour 
is the lllufion of Brutality, which, in fpite ùf our being 
under Government, dares to difpofe of both our own Life 
and that of others. F'alfe Honour exalts illegal Aélions j 
Adions which we are obliged to truft to Solitude 
and Darknefs, becaufe the Laws, Gonfcieiice, and 
Society are all againft them. True Honour, on the con- 
trary, is liable to no Reproach or Contradition : It is as 
pure and bright as the bunflnne in which it appears. lè 
needs have Recourfe to no Precaution or Artifice, becaufe 
it approves of none but Allions that never fear the L\gkt, 
For which Reafon it highly defervcs being courted by 
Men truly valiant. Falfe Honour is meer Smoke, a meef 
Scduftion. It is as great a Murderer as Fanaticifm : 
Wor would it be any great Tafk to make a compleat Pa- 
rallel of them'. Woe to him who is deluded by, and be- 
comes a Slave to it. But, is true Honour any how diffe- 
rent from the Voice of God, who fecretly rewards us by 
the inward Satisfadion of having done our Duty witH 
•Courage? Is it. outwardly any Thing elfe than the public 
Certificate and Acknowledgment of the beft A£lion a 
Man can poflibly do, 'vtz. of his having loved Mankiud 
fo far as to facrièce himfelf for it ? This generous Difpo- 
fition is that which comes nearell to Charity, and would 
to God they were always intin>ately mixt, fo as never to 
make but one and the fame Virtue ! 

Honour, that Bleffing fo eagerly fought for by thoU- 
who make a peculiar Profeffion* of Courage and aéUvje 
Services, is not then a frivolous Advantage, any more . 
than an empty Notion : It is a very judkious Difcern- 
ment, which the Public never failed to make, between 
the Intention of the Heart, andthc 'Ihflaenaes of meer 

O z ' Temper, 
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Q'emper, or rhe bodily Inftruments which may lead their 
Miniilry fometiraesto the indulging of Self- Love, fome- 
t.inies CO the Praélice of Virtue. See a Lion, a Duelliil, a 
Robber, and every Man wholly centered within, or re- 
fering every Thing to himfelf ; what Sentiments will^rm 
them all, and lead them to the Enemy ? Stlf-Love, Rage, 
a Relifh for Bloodfhed. On the other Hand, what Sen- 
timents have led into the Piains of T^ury and Arques, and 
the Fields of Frilourg and Fontenoy, the two mildeil Mor- 
tals, the two lovelitil Kings, in the World? Henry W. 
IV as challenging his own Patrimony, and the Liberty of 
his Eftate made a Captive to fabulous Pretenlions. Len-vis 
XV. yielded, though late and moft unwillingly, to the una- 
jiijnoiis Clamours of his Marines harrafl'ed out, and the 
whole Nation inru\t^d. every where ; he yielded to the 
Inftancesof his Allies for the lawful maintaining of their 
Rights. 

That Glory, which is fond of procuring, or which has' 
at leaft a Regard for the Good of others, is without 
Dojibt the nobleft and moft ufeful "of all Paflions We can- 
not but rejoice at the Endeavours of our noble Families to 
inculcate it early in their Children. The Inllrudions 
given them on that Head will always be judicious and 
luccefsful, fo long as they will give them to underftand, 
that they never can be above other Men, but in Propor- 
tion as they fhall have obliged and ferved them. 

Every Thing around them contributes to give them the 
Jiigheft Notion of Glory, and of the Services- expected 
from t^em. This Notion is cherilhed in their Hearts by 
honourable Diftindions, by Favours and Prerogatives, in 
fliort, by a hearty Attachment of all the Public to that 
true Nobility jyhich confecrates them chiefly to the De- 
fiance of the StâJte. The Children of Noblemen are feen- 
without Jealoufy. Wherever they appear they fee in us 
Expreffions of Refpeft and Gratitude. We love to fee 
the Defccndants of greajt Statefmen, and chiefly thofe of 
^ur -ai^ient Pcliverers. We are pcrfuaded beforehand, 
jhat they will be our Defenders in their Turn. Their 
Titles and Blazons are ftstmiliar to us. Nothing founds 
fweetcr to our Ears thjin the Names of Montmortnci^ 
of Chatillon J'ur Mar fie y of Piron^ or of Hart court. The 

Blcmifiics that have obfcured fcme of thefe Names- 
are 
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are perfonal ; whilll the Glory of the Services is an heres 
dicary Advantage to their Pofteriry. We call to our 
Remembrance the Profperity of our Arms in Italy under 
the Conduct of Cojfé Brijfac^ the declining of the Leagsie, 
which was llagger'd by the Dexterity of Marlbal di 
MatigncTî, Aujtria humbled by the Vifcount of Turennt, 
or any o'tlicr fuch Stroke of our Hiftory, whenever ^hey 
fhew us in their Walks the young Lords Avho IHII go by 
thefe beloved Names. What Tokens of AiFedion and 
Efteem did not the Public give feme Years ago to that 
young, Student of the College of Biawvais^ who eight or 
ten 'Months after he had interpreted the three Poems of 
Homer and Virgil ^ did, with the fame Elegance and Spi- 
rit, tranflate all die Lives of the great Men, together with 
the Parallels from P!iaarcb ! The clearing of the* Text 
and Politics of this judicious Author, would have been aa 
Examination not eafy to be gone through, even by the 
moil learned amongft us. It would have been a ûngular 
Novelty in a Youth of coi&nion Extradiion ; but, it was 
a ravifhing Wonder to us in the Mouth of KBârtratfdJf 
Guéclin, 

The Birth and Progrefs of thefe noble ChSdïen are in- 
deed our own Property. We make their Promotion oor 
Bttfinefs ; nay, we are informed of ift ats tveH as of all 
the Degrees they are made to go through. They, on 
^ their Part, are not ignorant of thtir being under our 
Eyes; and the AfFedion, as well as the Number oftbo 
• Spectators, will always encourage and infpire Adlivity 
and noble Deeds. It is not without great Apprehenlions 
.that they hear us condemn the rough pitiful Politics df 
Duprat: Nor is it without experiencing all the Charms of 
Utility, that they hear us extol the Uprightnefs oi Am^ 
hoife and Sully, or the .beneficial or fruitful Views of the 
great Cslbert : Theiatter of whom, by never giving any 
-Counfels, but fuch as fhewed the utmoft Humanity, or 
by making the Benefits he bellowed of unrverfal Service, 
by fixing them on the mofl lafting Foundations, has 

fiven the exaétefl Notions of true Glory. This noble 
aifion has, as well as other Virtues, its Meafure and 
Standard. Jt is perfeCl, when excited by the Spirit of 
Frefervation -, and degeneratesy when carried beyond the 

O3 Boinds^ 
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Bounds ; it then becomes a mcer raving Tranfport, down- 
right Ferocity, or an unaccountable Hatred for Mani;ind. 
The Favour of a great. King and the Applaufes of the 
People aim at foriniag intrepid Souls, not at multiplying 
blood- thirily Men, or Heaits fond of Piracy and De- 
iliu£lion. 

Our Nobility think it their fpecial Duty to love* their 
Country with'jut hating Foreigners. '1 hey leave to 
little People thofe blind Piejudices in Confequence of 
-which they are prepoffefled againft Nations truly ellima- 
hle. The Judgments paft in a general Manner upon their 
Charaûers are moll commonly deiUtute of Se nie. The 
.worft Miflake that can be committed in this Kind is, 
that of confounding the Idea of Enemies with that of 
Neighbours. Our Nobility, and I dare fay, all that ar« 
liberally edix:ated among us, have an Abhorrence for this 
Kind of I;ajuAice. Our Nfttion values itfelf too much 
perhaps. Sue it hatef not others. The Inflant our Ene- 
my ceafes to hu^t us» we no longer look upon him as 
iiich. WeinfiiiupoA hisJBloody hisJRurfe» and hit mi- 
siuteH loterefls being refpedled and fpared. 
. One fmgle A^iioti of ' the Y ifi^ount Tuhnue mfty, better 
than any Difcourfe» fix tjie trâe Aim And Rule of militaiy 
/uondu^in Point of.lrue Glory« The Inhabitants of a 
,Cf>Qiider|d}ie Town in Gtrmauy^ being informed of the 
•approach of the Frtncb Army in their Neighbourhood, 
fent a Deputation to the Marihal to present him with a 
Purfe of a hundred thoufand Crowns, to engage him to 
^îreâ his March at feme Dili ance from then*' Ferritory. 
.Gentlemen, faid he to the Deputies, I am afraid yon 
;)iave loft your Trouble. I have the Oider of my March 
.in Writing. I muft look ; your Town is not to be found 
•there ; I have therefore nothing^ to» receive. 

This Reply, full of the moft exquifr.e Delicacy, and 
• expreffive of an amiable Defire of doing Good, where* 
ever Hoftilities ceafe to be neccffary, fufficieritly evince» 
the Truth of this Maxim, that, a true Hero is a Friemi is 
Mankimi, His Conduft is never influenced by the Hop^s 
of amafiing Wealth, or incrcafing his Power. To promote 
.our ownlntereft, by breaking through all theTies 6f Friend, 
ihip &od..Hamanity> is downright Moihia'ielifmj'^zxià tf 

confe-t 
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confequence can never conditute tbe Charader of a true 
Htro. 

There are in the Law, and in the Army, Tt, r i 
numbcilefs Eirployments and Fundiions, r- Several 

luch as Intendances, fecret Négociations, 
Embaflies, general Diflri£ls, Governments of Palaces 
and Colonies, Commanders of the Sea or Land Forces. 
All theic P0II5, and many others, fuppofe the fame Ground 
of Patriotifm in thofe inverted with them in chief, as well 
as in tliofe who difcharge them as Subalterns. But they 
require feveral Degrees of Knowledge, of Elevation of 
Mind, and of Relolution according to the Nature of the 
feveral Services. They occaiion tne Exertion of many 
different Talents. The Dawning of thefe is owing to a 
liberal Education, to the Love of Labour, and a *iore 
or lefs extenfive Study of the refpedUve Rights and la- 
terefts of the feveral Nations. But the Inftruadons, that 
will be iitteil afterwards to improve and confirm thefe 
Talents, are derived from Pradlice 5 and nothing elfe ctn» 
- giye a Man a thorough Knowledge of the Art of con- 
dadling other Men, and of managing the Springs they are 
. adaate4 by. But, has he a Mind to employ a ftill furec 
: Method to pkafe than the Perfeiperance..of. his Labovr, 
• than the Judicioufnefs of his Views,«th^n the Dexterity «of 
his Precautions^ than his Affability, and all ékt Talents 
which are improved by Exercife it£elf ? Let hia^ haVe 
Prdbity and Uprightncfs, ; 

But, the Probity liere meant is far fupcriof to that 
commotily boafted of, which anaouots barely to the Fear 
ofdifgracing one's fcif by bafe Adtions, ar^ of finking 
in theEfteem of Men. A Probity like this is 3 very faint 
Degree of Virtue, and unprodudlive. of great hffe^s. 
That which I mean is ever af^ive and like itldf. The 
Hero, feen only by his Valet de Chambre, fceeps flill to 
the f.^me Conduft he had in the Eyes of the Public. He 
makes no Step but what conduces to forae real GooH ; 
. all his Aillions are governed by a lively tender Affcifticii- 
for Mankind. 

What we have hitherto obferved may pofHbly hare 

convinced us, that there is nothing that can make great 

. Men but a Lore of this Kind, not only as it checks all Bafe- 

iieCs and InjuiUcej but alio becauieu is. the. Source of «all 

O 4, noble 
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noble Enterprifes and wife Meafures. The whole An 
of Politics may, till we come to the Motives and Helps 
it borrows from Religion, be as Vieil ihe Whole of our 
JViorals, fummcd up in this Ihort Epitome; 

LovB Men, and then do what you i*lease to 

THEM. 

This Î0 very fruitful Maxim will appear in its brightcft 
Light, as we come neaicr to the Principle that has put 
Men under the Goverriment of one among them. Let 
us pafs over all the Degrees of public Authority and all 
fobordinate Governments. Confider Man in the higheft 
of Polls : And place him on the 1 hrone. 

The Art of reigning can be taught leaft of any. Wc, 
by good luck, neither need, or are called to learn it : 
And it is even to free us from the Cares of Government 
that wc have a King. But we cannot well be indifferent 
concerning the BleffinE;s which Royalty procures u* all, 
any more than concerning the Engagements that bind us 
to the Throne. 

If it is abfurd ta treat of War, without ever having 
commanded or.ferved, it would be ilill more abfurd to 
pretend to reduce the Art of governing States into Max- 
ims, without having acquired any Right to it iy Expe- 
rience. God' alone makes great Kings, by infpirihg 
them with great Love for their Subjeéls : And the beft 
Share SabjdEls can aifume in the Government, is their 
getting well acquainted with the Qualities that conHitat» a. 
good People. - 

Man is born to govern. He is Matter of hi» 
The People. Aftions, and rules as -he ple.iles the Things 
he is pofieflcd of, as well as thofe he faftiions 
through his Induftry. Whatever leffens his Domain,, or 
reftrams his Liberty ever fo little, feems to ftrike at his 
firfl Prerogative, Hence that fecret Oppofition we make 
to our being commanded. Even the jufteft Government 
feems an Infringement on that Liberty with which we 
were originally invefted. In effedl, though born to live 
in Society, we were not born to live under Sub- 
}eélion. It is the Introdudlion of Evil into Society, 
and the Corruption of the human Heart, that have, 
rendered Authority acd the wearing of the Sword 
necefîary. U he mutual Htlps we afford to each other 

by 
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by uniting, would foon vaniih from our Hands through 
our Imprudence, or be prelently deflroyed by the unruly 
Defnes of wicked Men, it that Society w^s not main- 
tained by the Force and Wifdom of a regular Govern- 
ment. Our Tranquility has then its Foundation in the 
Ertablifhment of Authority : But what infures moil ef- 
ficacioufly our Eafe by the maintaining of Authority 
itfclf, is the People's being convinced, by poweiful inva- 
riable Motives, of the Neceffity of their Obedience. 

We in a confufed Manner conçoive the Neceffity of a 
Government for the retraining of Injullice. But, we 
are net always bound to it by Ties fufiiciently Ilrong. : 
And Philoîophprs, who are the readicfl at fixing by 
Reafon the Bounds of oar SubmifTion, very often beconve 
the Diilurbeis of Society by the" Uncertainty of their 
Principles. 

Gonfjcier the Majority of the Subjeâs that compofe a 
Slate. They have, for the Severeign and his Officers, an 
Indilterence no lefs pernicious than that With which they 
generally look upon every Thing around them. It is 
a moft unaccountable Condudt in Men, who love theni» 
felves much,~to be forever condemning, as we do, and 
paffing Senttnce upon thofe with whom we are to live. 
However, their faults are the eternztl Matter of our 
, Railleries or Complaints, and we al!e(5t a Franknefs which 
carcfir ly expofes their Dcfeds, whilll "We remain cold and 
full of Referve with Regard to their good Qualities. 7'his 
Piece of Imprudence gradually breaks alîTîe§;. it ex* 
haufls the SuurCe of Services by cooling the AfFeâion, 
and we feldom recur with Confidence to thofe who have 
felt the Bit:ei nefs of our Cenfure. Thus we are all our 
Lives involved in a Kind of civil War, that deprives us of 
?i Muhitude of real Pleafures and BleiTmgs, which we 
might reciprocally have infured one to another by a little 
Indulgence and Taciturnity. 

Our Condudr, which is already inconfiderate enough 
with our Equals, is no lefs fo with Regard to our Superiors. 
From the leaft Excifeman to the Prime- Minifler, whofo- 
* ever propofes Orders or Regulations to us, becomes the 
■ Occafion of our Mdrmurings. They have no other Aim, 
in -what they âo^ but to circumvent and ^ Wrong us: 
Or, they conflrain us to no Purpofe^ and mçrgiïy to make 
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'us ftnfible of our kaving Marters. Thefe habitual Com- 
plaints keep us in an lil-Humour: And although our Fi- 
delity is not'leflened, joar Eafe is confideiably diniitufhed 
by them, becaufe'we difdain to peiceive our own Ad- 
vantages, 

An Inhabitant of Nancy ^ who arrives at Paris by the 
Stage, is ihocked at being defued at die Gate to open his 
Portmanteau, and let it be fearched. The Officer finds 
among his Baggage a few Pieces of Iron-wear of Nurem- 
hergy which he does not return him without Conted, and 
Books oi Leipficy which are fent to the Bookfeilers-tlall ; 
He Ihuts up his Mail, and returns to his Coach agiin 
with a Face of Difcontent What Ways are theic ? 
What a G> vernmcnt Î What a Tyranny ! I hsve on aU 
the Road been a Prey to ravenous Hoftlers : And, when 
at my Journey's End, I am afiaulted by a Legion of 
, Gate Keepers : Here they have one Ruie; there they 
have anotfier. Why are we not fufiered to go free, 
from one End of the Kingdom to the o:her ? Why mufl 
Liberty be reftrained tor every Triile ? Does not the Law 
of Nations allow us to dreis and furnifh our Houfes a$ 
we pleafe ? I will, if I have a Mind to it, make a Prei'ent 
to a Friend of a German Lock, or give 3 Piece of Dktch 
Linen, or an Inaian Gown of paimca Cailicoe to ano- 
ther. I ihould be glad to have among my Books the 
German Chvmifts and the EngHj/? Phyficians. No ! I 
muft be contradifted in every Trifie. We muft fee what 
you have there. That is prohibited. This Edition is 
counterfeited. The Privilege of it is at Paris,' You 
muft wait here. I muft, in Ihort, run here and there to 
pick up again the Parts of a fmail Equipage; and yet 
there is no Certainty for me of having them at latl for 
all my Trouble. Such Methods as thefe cannoc but be 
extremely dii agreeable. 

Except a tew Ëxpreflions, perhaps, fcmewhat too 
fircng, I have given you Word for U ord the Complaints 
of a Traveller with whom 1 was fomc Weeks ago, and 
who ieemed not over pleafed to fee himfeif naturalized 
among us. He even reproached a Merchant of Vitry* 
le-Fran^sif, who /ale by him, widi hii ezceâive Cala- 

Sir. 
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Sir, replied the eaiy quiet Champaigner, whom a 
Sho'Acr had obliged to get into the Stage agai.i duiing 
the Search j give mc Itave to tcli you, that, with great 
Probity of Mind, you are too e:iji.y provoked. You 
will never he happy with that Diipofition. I have not 
feeiryou fmde fmce the Adventure of the Couple ot new- 
laid Eggs, tor which the Innkeeper of O.al.ns made 
you p ly every Farthing as much as he aiked of us ta 
whom he had given a vciy plentiful Dinner at a vejy 
reafcnabie Rate. This was the Reiult of your p^tiog 
from the reft of the Company. Regulations are made 
for Men that live in Society; and there is fome Reafun 
in that. Tt i§ to no Purpofe, that the Inn keeper pre^- 
parens a Dinner for us, if the Company is not difpofed to 
eat. An Ur.dertaker would to no Purpofe be at great 
Chargts to k^ep regular Stage- Coaches from one Place 
to anoc! er, it the King did not render his undertaking 
fure ot Succeia by granting him an exclufivc Privilege. 
You and 1 intend to be in the Fhing Coach of Lycns 
To morrow. Pofibly thehuTidr«jd Livres that will beafked 
from eaclj of us both for our Pare and Conveyance, will 
appear to you a Conftraint ; bôcaufe you love to live 
after your own Fancy. That's againil Man's Liberty, 
^ you will fay. But if you confider Man now, as we for- 
* morly did in our Metaphyfics, that will be a Man of 
another World. Your Man ftridly infilling upon the 
Enjoyaient of his Rights, will ntvcr reach Lyonsy or elfe. 
a Coach maft be purpofely provided tor him. No 
Flying-Coaches, nor any good Eftabliihments for fuch a 
ïvla^. Whereas, by fubmitting without Dilpute to the 
, Tax of a hundred Livres, which is not a Farthing too 
'iriuch; were you and I alone in the. Coach, it will fet out 
to carry two as well as eight Paflengers. It is the very 
fame with the whole Matter of your Complaints at the- 
Gate, and with that of a gre^t many other clamorous 
ExpoPiulations. 

The Bounds of human Wifdom, and the Artifices of* 
SelMnterell, will expofe the befl Government and the 
wifeft Regulations, to Surpri'/es, Incanveniences, or 
Miftakes. But thoic Inconveniences which are fo much 
minded, cfpecially when adlually ofTenfive, have nothing. 
ïït them to be compared to the namberlefs* Beneéts which 
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the Government procures to i whole Nation." rmd ail the- 
Families of >vhich It is coir.po.ed. Umkr the Frote£liQn 
of the King, 2nd in Coif qu»r,ce of the "Bér.eîit of the 
Laws, thefe Families enjoy their refpedive l<i|.h*s and 
PofTeffions, the Expulfion or total Dcllrudion of proffi- 
gate wicked Men, the Liberty of TranfpoftaiionF, the 
Certaiiity of public Conveyances, the tonilant Service of 
Arts and Trades, the daily Supply of Mr.gazines and 
Markets, the ClecMibnefs of our Habkations, and a 
hundred other common Eftablifhments, which bind us 
mcT.ly to make us the more happy. Yield up our Fa- 
mili^s to their own pri\'-ate Condu6l ; they will deftroy 
each other by Views everoppofue, and incompatible In- 
terefts. 7'he Want of Communication and Support, -of. 
Cleanlinêfs, Security, and Uniformity, would not only 
foon give our Habitation an Air of \V*iIdnefs and F.ro- 
city, but bring on the total Combuilicn and Ruin of 
the State. The Confequences, naturally refuhing from 
Independence, make us fenfible at once how n:uch we 
are indebted to the King and the Inflruments that wear 
the Badge of his Authority. Therefore, holiouring the 
King and his Laws, is wcrking for, or rather loving; 
ourfelves. 

This Merchant,, whofe Mind had imbibed all the 
Principles that conftitute the true Citizen, went on with 
comparing together three Sorts of Liberties,' viz. one, 
fwbjefled to Laws introduced by long Experience ;. 
another, fuppofed to be direâed by the Opin ons of Phi- 
iofophers; and, finally, a third, abandoned to the Ca- 
price of private Men, He demonftrated to us,'in a very 
agreeable Manner, that the latter, which he called the 
lavage Liberty, and Avhofe Danger was felf-evident, was 
not more hurtful than the philofophic Liberty, becaufe 
Opmions and Caprices were much of equal Merit } and 
that, upon the whole, we had that Sort of Liberty that 
boafls of the greatell Advantages, and is liable to the 
leaft Inconveniences. What he told us on that Head,. 
would be much to my preieat Purpofe : But my fhorteft 
Way is, to have Recourie at once to that Principle which 
does undeniably authorife one fingle Man, or but a few 
Men, to command the Mv^ticUde^ -ma biods the Multitade 
to obey him or them» 

Thia 
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This Principle is a real Part of our own Intereft, and 
of the ibundeil Philofophy. Dut if it refided no where 
elfe, I {liould pity both Kings and Nations, to be given 
over to fo mu h Uncertainty. What is in reality the Vo- 
cation of Kings ? 

The fupreme Governor of a large Society, who main- 
tains it in Order, does the greateil Thing that can be 
attempted by the human Mind. To give the Church 
Prelates well acquainted with the Spirit of it, and the 
State able Judges that may maintain the Laws- and uni- 
verfal Polhy : To iniure our Navigation and Correfpôn- 
dences to any Part of the World : To cherifli the Prof- 
peri tit y of the Inhabitants of ^ehec or F ant i cherry, as much 
as that of the Inhabitants of Paris or FerfaiUes : To 
moderate by brave AdioriS, or by Judicious 7>eaties, the 
Atcempti of Powers whofe Pretenfions are excefîive, and 
the Grecdinefs of foreign Traders who would overwhelm 
us with their Commodities, and fetch nothing from us 
but Money : To promote Education and Sciences : To 
encourage Agriculture, Arts and Trades, and difperfe 
everywhere the Seeds of Emulation and Confumptionr 
Such is the Work of a King, He takes^all Cafes and Per- 
fons into the Generality of his Laws and bountiful Incli- 
nations. He exerts a Kind of Immenfity. Though ott 
the Throrie, he feéms to be every where : It is, from one 
End of his Domain to the other, the fame Spirit, and the 
fame Adlivity. His Name puts every Thing in Motion - 
there, and caufes Injuftice to vanilh, or forces it to hide it- 
felf. All private Pe|;fons enjoy their refpedlive Stations un- 
der his Protedion, and efficacioufly call upon him for Re- 
drefs. The Man I fpeak of is not God| but he is the 
livelieft Image of God Oii Earth. 

' If any Thing can completely împrint the Charader of 
Divinity on fupreme Power, it is its being rendered un- 
fhaken. Now the jaUefl: întered, any mor-e than the 
fbundeil Philofophy, is not capable of ii^cing a Govern- 
ment; the Gofpel alone can do that. If, then, the 
. Security of private Men is ftriftly conne£led with the 
Security knd Steadinefs of the Throne, whence the Sove- 
reign keeps every .Thing, in Order; of courfe the Çof- 
}èl, whkn.infures biir Obedience to Kings, is alfo the 
liucft Foundation of the Tranquility of Nations» ' 

Thcjr 
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They may fubmit themfelves to the King, either from 
the Apprehenfion of his Force, or from a cunfcious Con- 
viction of the Duty that ties them to him. You are at 
once fenfible of the Difference between the(è two Kinds of 
Obedience. Vou fee how uncertain the one, and how 
unfhaken the other is. Is it Reafon or Religion that 
cu^Jit to fettle the Co nfcience and work the Perfuafion 
on that lîe.id ? I believe that Reafon and Religion go here: 
Hand in Hand. 

^I'he Chriilian Religion gives us the greateft Idea of 
the Kings to whoiii we have fubmitted aad bound our- 
fAvcs by Oaths. It m:;kes a vaft Diflin(5tion betweea- 
■ their Pcrfons and pcrfonal Qualifications and their Autho- 
rity; but it does not diftinguiih their Power from the 
Order cfla'bliflicd by God. (a) So that refilling Powers- 
is refilling God himfelf (b) The Gofpel declares, th^t 
every SoUl^ without Exception, mud obey the King and 
his Miniflers, (c) paying him Honour, Tribute, and Im- 
polis, not only from the Fear' of Puniftiment, but alfo 
f*om a Convi^Vion of the Duty, (d) It admits of no 
Pretence whatibever, not even that of Irreligion a.nd Ido- 
latry. It bids us to pay the Prince, C^/ar himlelf, his 
Due : J?jJ wee Jictdd equally renounce the 7 it le of Difciples 
of JefusXlhrifi by being unfaithful to the King^ as by being 
' unfaithful to Qod himjelf. Thus docs the Gofpel flrike 
at the very Root of all Rebellion and Difobediçnce. It 
pc^erfully irfures the public Funds and the Prefervatign 
of the State, by aiaki»g it as great a Crime to us tp rc- 
fufe paying that fnbute, as t0^ refufe paying, our 
Debts. 

The Condoa of the Chriftians, (e) ivho filled the 
. Country, the Towns, and the Armies of the ?a^ Em- 
perors during the three firft Centuries, is the Commec- 
; tary of the Gofpel. Had they but freed themfelves from 
their Cruelty by barely deferting ;• the Empire would have 
wanted Ploughmen, Artifans^ and Soldiers j but they 
all of them remained dutiful : And it is becaufe they un* 
derflood very well the Doctrine of our Saviour, that they 

(à) Rom.xin. i. (1)) Ibia.VCf. U (O » Pct»ii, (d) Roiii.xJu, 
•Hj 7^ (c) Tettul, Ajobget^ 
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were invaiiably faithful to Tiberius, though an IdoUter; 
to Nero^ though a Perfecutor ; to ^Juhan, though an A- 
poftate. It is j^lain, ahat the preaching of the Gofpel, 
by permading large Societies of the Duty that binds them 
to their Prince, is ah eafy, popular, and tfficacicTus 
Mtans of maintaining pubic Order by the Stablity of 
Kings ; and the rendering the Choice of them arbitrary, 
or their Authority precarious, is being ignorant of the 
Spirit of the Golpel, wjiich renders their Perfo'ns and Pre- 
rogatives equally facred and inviolable. 

Does Reafon give us here Inftrudl.ons as convincing or 
equally fit to reftrain Nations ? Shall Kings be obliged to 
depend upon Rjeafon more than upon the Doftrine of the 
Gofpel and the conilant Example of the Saints ? 

The moH precife Argum:?nts, that Reafon feems to fug- 
gefl: on this Subje^l, ar.e the following. Jf there is upon 

. the Earth, or in fomc Ifland, but one fingle Father with 
the Children he has got by one cr more Wix^es, that Fa- 
ther is, in Fad, and by Right, the fovereign Judge of 
that Society. God, who is the Author of Marriage and 
of the Generation of Children, is aifo the Author of th'af 
Principality. It iii in order to render it eafy and infalli- 
ble, that he ties Parents and Children together with fa- 
cred Knots, which facilitate the Exertion of the paternal 
Authority. An unnatural Child that Ihould ufe his Fa- 

. ther ill, would then refill God*s Will. Jf that haughty 
Child incroaches upon the Liberty of his Brethren, or 
even makes Attempts upon their Lives ; the Father, In 
his Quality of Judge, and of Pieferver of the" common 
Tranquility, may, and ought, in that Cafe, to take away 
the Liberty cr even the Life of that fediiious or murde- 
rous Child. If it is allowed to the Children of one or 
many Wives 'to cabal and unite agaihfl: their Father, to 
judge and turn him out, or put him to Death; this will 
open a Door to DifîafFe£lion and the Love of Novelty, 
He, who iJiall have fet himfelf in the room of the dif- 
poiïêfîed Father, will himfelf be ufed ftili the more unmer- 
cifully by another Male-content. No Stability in the 
State of that Family ; no Order to be hoped îét rhéhô,* if 
theMajefly of the common JFad^er does not remain in- 
violable. Let us now chaùgethé'Scene. 
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I (hall fuppofe feveral Families to be in one and the 
fame Ifland. Their Wants, of whom God is the Au- 
thor, and the Difpofirions, which he has purpofely im- 
planted in all Mtn, bring on at laft the uniting of the 
Families, in order to be of mutual Alîiflance to each o- 
ther as one fingle Family. In that Cafe, the Multipli- 
city of Sovereigns ou^ht to ceafe with Regard to the 
Power of the Sword, and the maintaining of the common 
Order. The Multiplicity of Judges would become a 
Source of Contradictions and Troubles. If one of the 
Fathers pretends to punifh with Death a Ciiminal who '13' 
not his Son, he encroaches upon another Man's Right : 
He is anUfurper. If the Cafe of this wicked Child is left 
to the Decifjon of his own Father, this will prove too weak 
a Judge. Befides, there are as many Irtercftf, Syilems 
and Views clafliing one with another as there are Chiefs; 
As there muft be a natural Chief for each individual Fa- 
mily, a Chief of Inilitution (f) is neceffary for that 
large Family confifting of many fmall ones. It wants a 
Father, or one Society of Fathers; God being the Au- 
thor of the Wants and natural Difpofitions that force 
Men to live brotherly together, he, of courfe, is alfo the 
Author of that Sovereign Power which is to maintain 
Order among Families j and attempting to drive out 
or kill the King, is deflroying the Family, and revolting 
againfl God himfelf ; Claiming a Right to fuch an Itt- 
tempt is opening the Door to Dilafteftion, and putting 
Arms into the Hands of the Male-contents. 

Let us no longer confider Mankind as wholly contain- 
ed in one Corner of the World. Let us take Men as they 
are. It is now a Society that covers the Globe. 
Are Sovereignties ftill neceftary to Men confidcred In 
this new Light? If both oar Glory and Happinefs 
confift in making Part of that uniyerfal Society; if 
it is that Society that makes us enjoy the Earth, 
as it undoubtedly does; do not cur AfTociations in 
fevcral Kingdoms becohie fchifmatical ? Is not cur uni- 
ting in one Body or Town or Republic, breaking with 
Mankind ? Is it not going a£de from, and combining a< 

* <£) Patex Patxatcs. 
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gaind it ? It is neither Paris dot Corjjîafîtincph diat ought 
to be our Counny ; and, inllead of exptcfllng a warmZenl 
for his Country, Man ought always and every where to 
preferve the Imparciality of a Cofmopolite. 

This would be true, \ï J^^stn was juil, and of his Na- 
ture capable of extcnfive Relatiors. But the Need he 
'■ftands in of Support, to fhelrer him from Jnjuftice, and 
provide him with Things not within Reach, neceifarily 
calls him back under the Laws of a powerful Commo- 
nality. There is nothing but a Corporation of this Kind, 
that can infure him the colleélinci of the Fruits of his 
Country by Means of the feveral Profeffions of the Ckfb 
of the People; that can rellrain Injullice within, arid 
every where maintain good Order and Polity, by Means of 
the Magiîlrates ; that can repel Violence without, by the 
Minidry of military Men; and completely bring und^r 
the Hand of each private Man the Produétions of the four 
Continents, by Help of Land and Sea-Coinmerce. A 
Man, to whom Birth or Adoption has cot proCared the 
Supports of a Country under a regular Government, is 
at once expofed to the Infuhs of others, and deprived of 
all the Advantages of Society. He is an £mârîo gent* 
rally abandoned and difcwned ; he is a Vagabond tl^at 
has not a Hole to creep into. Wheiv no Commonwealth 
employs or claims him, he trembling crawls on the Earthy 
like the Hare that runs defencelefs amidfi: the Hunters, 
or like, the Wolf, whofe vçry Sight alarms the wh^le 
Country, 

When we caft our Eyes on thefe Urge Seas that fepa- 
rate the Habitations of Men, the firfl Thought they 
raife in oar Mind is, that the Sea is intended to procul'e 
an endieis Separation between them. But the iècond 
Thought fuggeiled by Experience is, that it is the Sea 
alone that facilitates univerfal Con)munication. It is 
the fame with the particular AfTociations, that feem, at 
iirfl Sight, to coniradidl the genoial Union of Mankind, 
though they afterwards prove to be the true Foundation of 
that mutual Dependence which makes Men ferviceable to 
each other. God, who had appointed Man Lord of the 
Creation, did not give him to pofTefs withoat the Af- 
iilance and Confont of hi^ fellQw-Creatmes. And that 

the 
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the whole Earth might be inhabited and cultivated, he 
has had recourie to two infallible Means : Firil, by di- 
viding them into lèverai Colonies, by Means of fo many 
peculiar Langikages, and then by detaining each of them 
. in a different Corner of the World, by another Tie, 
. which is the Love of our Country. We feel within us 
the lecret Ties that keep us in, or bring us back to it ; 
and are fenfible of the ineftimable Favour of "the Divifion 
.of Languages, which prevents Uneafineiîës and Deiertioiis.. 
But, are not fuch wife and efficacious Precautions perhaps 
the Work of Philofophy ? 

Such is the admirable Contrivance of divine Provi- 
dence, thus to have difpofed Man to enter into fmall 
private Societies, » proportioned to his Faculties, to ena- 
Tli Ad t ' ^^^ ^'"^ '^ ferve Society, and enjoy him- 
ofFrica*£ipl^* felf the Advantages it aiFers him. He ad- 

di£l5 himfelf to certain Pcrfons, from a 
Refult of the Meem he h^s conceived for either their Ta- 
lents or their excellent Heart. He acquires Friends ; 
i and Friendihipy whofe wife Counfels »ake i>im a Phyû- 
V^ian, or a Couniellor, a good Watchjnaker» or an £x- 
. scellent engraver» is the Unfolder of his Talents ; it pro- 
r inpte« him m (he World», and renders him ufeful to So^^ 
, ciety. Th;9 Kind of Tie in particular is not then hurt- 
, /t}l to the whole. If he engages in a religioas Order, or 
pn. A3 a Corporation of Artifans; he finds there 

i ^'q^^. Trial» and Regulations that &tûe his Un- 
^^ ' certaintv, and fix him ufefuUy to a Xind 

of Woric, which he conld not have learned 

•any where elfe» and of which he had not perhaps known 

1 tàiR Name« h is thedi his Quality of .an excellent Religious 

. or of an excdSent Lockfmilh, that renders him ferviceable 

. to both bis Countrymen and Foriegners. But,^ if he ihould 

« r carry to an Excefs his Zeal for his Friends, his Corpora-. 

. lion, or his Country, we are ever intitled to recal him: 

, to the Love of Humtaity. Thus aie all our Ties and 

Relations fubordinate to the Love of Mankind, which 

. we cannot overlook without breaking thiough our firil 

: Duty ;, and without going againfl our deareil Intereils. If 

our Friends have Talents, it mull give us the higheft Sa- 

r ti&faétion ; B^it it is not our greateH Intereil^ that others 

be 
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be allowed to have an equal, or even a greater Share of 
them. We may promote with AiFe&ion the Good that 
may be done by our own Society ; but we mud not crofs 
the Good that may be done by other Hands, as though it 
uere an Evil. We muft ha cautious of deciying good 
Works and Workmen, it being both our Duty and Hap- 
pincfs, not indeed to acquire as many Kiches and Ho- 
nours as can be at the Rate of fpoiiing others, /bat with 
Joy to fee Knowledge, Profit, and Peace promoted in 
Society. 

What we have juH faid of the Benefits refoltlng to 
Mankind from private Societies, proves equally true, 
and becomes far more I'enfible, with Regard to fo large a 
Stale as ours is. Francs may have fuch Conda^l abroad 
as will render it folidly flourifhing» by never recurring to 
Arms, but to vindicate its own Property, and by open- 
ing with all Nations a lawful regular Commerce, by 
. which fh9 may nap fome Advantage, without depriving 
them of the Pro&t they may expert to .maicc by her : 
Or ihe may, on the contrary, render herfelf worthy pf 
fheir Hatred, by fraudaient and monopoUztng Mtthode. 
-Siie may, by cakinjr Advantage of the large Timber 
which file has at Home, end AiU greater Plenty in 
her Colonies, locreafe her Marine, fo as to fwa^w tif 
.aUthe Profits of her Ndghbours. She may malEe cap- 
tious Regulations, 4ike fo many Traps, fit only to pre- 
vent People from dealing with her, for i^ear of Difputes 
and Opprefiion. She may be fo intent upon favouring 
none but the Operations of her own Subjeâs, that4ihfv 
fbaU make chemfelves all the Purch^fes at the furii Hand, 
and all the Exportations of the Overplus of their own 
Commodities. So that her Neighbours may be artfuHy 
excluded from her Pons, on Account of the Inutility or 
Unpleafantnefs of the Trade they might incline to carry 
on there. 

France may do fomething mfftei She may, for In« 
-ibnce, ingrofs the beft Part of the magnificent Com- 
merce of a whole Sea; fuch as the Baltick^ and divoft 
.thofe whom Nature has firfl intided to it. A little Dex- 
terity and Vigour will bring this abopt. She. may Ike- 
gin with alarming the, North with the Confideration of 
.. . the. 
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the Prcgrefs of Mufccny, The Arts, the Marine, and 
War, which begin to flourifh there ; the Conqueiî fhe 
has made of the Provinces of Li'vo?2ia and Afiracan ; the 
Tributes fhe fetches from Tartary, a Land above eiglit 
hundred Leagues long, and four or five hundred Leagues 
broad ; do not all thefe Things fummed up belpeak a 
Monarchy aiming at univcrfal Sovereignty, or at Icaft 
at the Opprelîion of the whole North ? A Power, that 
may maintain an equal Balance between the Eltates 
neigbouring on the Balticky becomes abfolutely necef- 
fary. France will offer to do this important Piece of 
Service to the Nations under that Concern. And, in 
order to fhelter them efficaciouHy from the dreaded 
Difafter, fhe fliall fend to and keep in the Baltkk a 
powerful Squadron, that fhall make iiire of thç Key of 
that Sea, by wrefling from Denmark the Fortrefs- 
of Crouebourg. Nor will it be enough that fhe fhouLd 
be Miilrefs of tlie Sound: She fhall provide for herfelf, 
and make fure of a fécond Retreat in the Ifland of Ru^ 
gen, or any where elfev Thefe Attempts mufl be allow- 
ed where the general Balance and the common Security 
are concerned. France may, after thefe obligi^^g' Precau- 
tions» «id upon fo fair a Pnecence, make immenfe Profits 
ki all the above-mentioned Seas and Countries. She (hall 
at pro|>er Seafons carry thither Com and Wines, her 
Brandy andiron, her Flax, Cloth and Stuffs of all Kinds. 
She fhall briTig back from thence Copper and Mails, Timber 
for Ship- building, Tar, Skins and Furs, the finefl Silks 
mnd the befl Drugs of Jfia, We fhall, in oor Quality of 
Proteâors, thrufl ourfelves into all the Quarrels of the 
Northern Nations. We fhall block up their Sea-Ports. 
We fhall ftop their Vcffels, with a H^/?o être you ? Send 
the Boai :. What is your Cargo ? Open your Parcels : lou 
<u)ili be let go 'gi*ben Uis 7rme : But, fottonx) m homic^ir^ 
Thus making our Profit of the Knowledge of what pafl»s 
everywhere, and retarding all the Operations of others 
by affcded Delays, or by Alarms no lels efficacious, we 
Ihall make ourfclves fare every where of the Advantage 
of the firll Operations : We fhall reap the Crop : The 
others ihaU live by gleaning aftei us» 

Tho 
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The Thing is plain. To render our Society agreeab.e to 
Mankind, it is not enough to have avoided tne Reproach 
of being Conquerers; we mult ihun iilrcwifc that of b<;- 
iog Monopolizers: Since the conquciing Nation will al- 
ways wrelt fewer Shillings from their Neighbours than the 
nionopol;2iing People will take Guineas or Louidoies fro.n 
th:rm. 

Therefore, both in great and fmall, among Friends, as 
well as in Aiîbciations of Interell, nay, in the exert ng 
of Patrio ifm itfelf, we ought never to wrong» er any how 
llrike at the general Society of Mankind, nor a: Huma- 
nity. . Tru* Honour, true Merit, and every Branch of 
Duty, uiiite and center in one Principle, of which we have 
already Ich the Fruitful nefs and Ncceflicy, 

Love Men, and thhn do what you please to 

T K E M . ' ^ 

Let us now recapitulate v/hat Reafon teaches us con- 
cerni:!^ the Origin and Necelîîry of public Order. Eich 
l'aaiily knows its Chief: Nature fhews him in t>.e Fa- 
ther, who whilll he has his Senfe and Vigour exerts his 
Prerogatives and Authorities, tie may be aiîifled by the 
Cuunlcls and Adiviiy of a judicious eldeil Son j but flill 
every Rule and Order comes from the Father. In the 
fame Manner each State knows i:s Chief; it is either a 
Son who fucceeds his Father, or an immortal Company 
the departed Members of which are fuccciiively replaced 
by others. The Order is now eftabliftied ; nor was it 
regulated and confirmed by the Oaths of private Men, 
for any other Reafon but to take it out of the Power of 
any one for the future to trouble the Society by a Love of 
Change. Thus does every Form of Government become 
as firm and as refpedable as Paternity itfelf, which is the 
Origin and Model of it. It is then a Rebellion and a 
true Subverfion of the Order of a Republican State, to 
pretend to fetone. finole F'amily on the Throne there. It 
is a Rebellion likewife, and a Subverfion of the common 
Good in an hereditary Kingdom, to pretend to fubftitute 
another Family to the lawful Line, or change the Mo- 
narchy into a Republic. . Men have at all Fimes, and 
every where, contormed themfelves to God'e Command, 
by yielding to the NecelFity that brings them together 

. - - in 
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in one State, and fubmits that State to common Govern- 
ment. 

l hus does Reafon and Experience teach us, in Con- 
cert with theGolpel, that we ought to love Men as our- 
felves, and that refifting the Powers, eftabliftied for the 
Preservation of Men, is refilling the. Order of God. But, 
what a vail Difference is there between the Jnipreirion- 
Ar9,uments may make upon us, and the Influente of ihe 
Goipel over our Minds ? 1 flialJ, iorlnftance, propofe my 
Scheme to a Set of Philofophers, <>r to a large populous- 
Nation. j let us fee how the rhing will be received. I be- 
gin by addreiTmg to the Philofophers. 

Hold, hold, will one of ihcm fay ; I flop you here 
upon the Origin of your Sovereignties. '1 he i)upremc 
Power has nothing to do with paternal Authority. One 
of thcle Things is quite foreign to the other, loto C/r/a 
dij^crnt, it v\as net God, but Opprtfiion. that biought 
upon us the Yoke of Kings. You arc both mitlaken, 
another will fay; God, 'tis tiue, had no Hand in it;' 
But it was a wife Counfel, and a Senfe • of their Necefîity 
that gave Birth to the firil Inflitution of Kings. Why 
recur to God's Coun'.el, when the Exigency of our Con- 
dition rs fufiicient ? God muH, indeed, have interfered,- 
fays -a Third, fmce it is He that has ordered Things here 
below, fo as to bring us togethei and fubmit us to Go- 
vernment. But, you mufl not therefore imagine that God 
has not allowed Society the Right of Redrefs, that is, 
the Power of judging their King, when they are ill-go- 
verned by him. What willyou do with all tkofe Kings that 
dellroy each other mutually, fays an Admirer of Flate^ 
ntfm? Are your Thoughts Hill bufy about the common 
Courfe of Monarchies-, for thetrivial Proceeding of Re- 
publics \ There will never be any Happinefs upon Earth,* 
if Men are not all of them brought back to a perieâ Equa- 
lity. All thefe Projeds of Equality may be good, me*' 
taphyfically fpeaking, replies a Machiwvelift , ... 

But, if I will lillen to twenty-five Philofophers, thii 
will make twenty-five Opinions to be multiplied by 
twenty- five Proofs. And what is moft admirable is, that 
each Opinion is felf-evident, and that all the Proofs are 
the ftrongefc, and mofl peremptory of any.^ Will yea 
have me engage deeply in the Windings of this Laby- 
rinth ? 
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rînt^ ? I do Juftice to the Authors of all thefe Syftcms j 
as I am no Slave to their Thoughts ; no more are they 
10 mine. Dut, if the Royal Power has no better Advo- 
cates than the Philofophers, in this. great Variety of Sen- 
timents, the Origin of it will always appear obfcure, 
and the Principles of our SubmilFion remain ftrangely 
con fu fed. 

What r have faid of it feems to me fimple, nnd profit- 
able for every Man difpofed to hilen to it: Let us 
try the propofing of it to the People. But, who am J, 
thatl.ihould thus prefume to fpeak to the Multitude ? 
Upon what Ground can I flatter myfelf that my Thoughts 
{hall be better rtcei\:ed than another Man's ? I have much 
greater Reafons to think that I Ihall be liftened to lefs fhan 
another. In vain fhall I affociate myfelf with other Phi- 
lofophers who may* if polBble, have the fame Norions as 
I : From what Tribunal, and in what Shape fhall Philo- 
fophy fpeak' out, and preach up to :he People their Duty 
towards their King? VVe deliver our Dodrine in Books; 
but the People read not. Shall we call them together, we 
that have no MilTion or Charafter for that ? Nobody 
would Men to us, or they would perhaps take us for Fa- 
natics. Philafophy has in all Ages made Books or verbal 
DifTertations. But its;, Notions will not be received except 
in Schools : They dare hardly appear, and they would do 
it to no Purpofe. Their Look and Proceeding give a Dif- 
guft to the People, who find nothing but Sound in them, 
/'/^î/^'s Republic has been mentioned above two thoufand 
Years together; and yet the People never made one fingle 
Step towards it'. They never fo much as once wifhed it 
-to be eftablifhed. Are they better acquainted with Ma^ 
chtavely or Hobhesy or Bayle^ or Puffendorf, or any of thofe 
who have philofophifed Right or Wrong upon the true 
Bottum of Man and of the Citizen ? But with what Re- 
fpeft, With what' Eagernefs do we not fee the People 
Hften and retain, when the Meffiah^i Deputy fpeaks from 
the Pulpit, and whien after having demonftrated to them 
how the Authority, which ChrtJ! csnac to exert, fir ft by 
himfelf. and then by his Deputies, is not of this World, 
and has not altered any thing in the Order of States* he' 
comes '«o the. peculiar unfolding of the Confeqaenoes o£ 
this Word ; Render to Cafar *uèbat is Cte/ar'ê, 

I will 
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J will r.ot examine here whether the Dodrine of the 
Gofpel has a propir Claim to our (Iridell Attendon and 
Obedience Lut, cxrtain it is, that it keeps numerous 
Societies williu t-e Bounce of their Duties* i^ '^^^ Ifay 
oj r-tïjnafirr,^ aiul that it cltabliihes J*rînci} les of a popu- 
lar Evicciice, thatde iroy .-ll I'recences to inBdclities and 
Kevolrs. V\ h.^n whole, fsatioiis became pi ilofophic, we 
fee^them mak.r.g peifct^tly free with the Goipel and their 
King. \^ licR P.U:.ors lawluiiy eleded, but given over to 
their Prejudices, have p.eachcd up their i'retenfions a- 
gainil crowned Headh, takin'g; Advantage of the Refpeé^ 
of tho People, they only did it by philofophical Inter- 
pretations ; and they v>'er<: contradiélcd by that very 
Gofpel which they never ceafed to preach. Jt is the 
Gofpel, it is the IVeaching o; tiie Pallors of all Ages that 
has prevailed at laft, ar.d by aDecifion of only two Words 
intercided all Domin-er ng to C^-//?'s JViiifionaries, leav- 
ing it entirely to tlie Matters of Nations. 

Hitherto, Sovereigns, any more than Nations, are but 
flightly beholden to Philolophy, whereas they have in- 
finite Obliga'tions to the Chriltian Religion, which can 
with much greater EfHcacy than Philofophy, or even 
than Force itfcif, maintain public Order, by fubmitting to 
Kings the Heaits of their Subjeds. 

But, my dear Fiiend, if Religion is fuch avail Source 
of Belfmgs lor us in this Life, the Concern we have in 
it begins to make it dear to us of courfe : And if, bclides 
the true Foundation of public Order, it ftiirinfures us 
a bleffed Futurity, it is equally the Duty of a Citizen and 
aChriftian, to convince himfelf of the Truth of Chri- 
ftianity, and to know why no kind of Trull is to be 
given to our philofophical Syftems, whilll the Certainty 
of the Chrillian Religion procures us the moil reafonable 
Security. 

Your many Queilions, my dear Chevalier, have en- 
gaged me to entertain you with the feveral Beauties of 
Nature, and moll particularly with the true Excellence 
of Man, confidered with Regard to his Knowledge and 
Underflanding, or witlvilegard to the Helps he may be 
oblerved to borrow from Society. I have looked upon 
your Defires as a Law, and have thought oiy Miillon in 

this 



tVis Rcfpeft fufficiently authorised. But it is yet very 
impcrfeâly fulfilled. Whatever I have faid to you is ftill 
but profane and uTelefs, or is hardly more than a Curiofity 
of meer Amafement, if it is not enobled by the Certainty 
of Religion, without which all is tranfitory and frivolous. 
With it, the very Things that flipt from our Hands be* 
come permanent. In fhortj\oar Inheritance Hci there^ 
or we have none at all. 

But we need not have Recourfe to Philofophy or Ar- 
guments to kno>w wireiber wc have an Inherittncei'^ that 
is, a Legacy left us truly and in fa^. Reafon has no o-. 
ther Function If ere but that df knowing whether we have ' 
Vouchers, -and Notaries intitled to prefent us with the 
Depoûtion of the A^s-and^ Deeds that make our Privi- 
leges good to tts. This is* a plain Queltion ; which, by^ 
removing at once numberlefs DifHculties, refers every 
Thing tQ tfhe Gertai^ty - of <h^ Teftimony -of ^ ^è&Çeu 
U brings every Thing to a Method that fettles" both the 
-Great and the Small,^^e Wifejaqd the Ignorant. Here, 
my dear .Frien4« you and I prove to be of one and the 
iame Family. Oar Vouchers are |he fame. It is the 
iame Charters and Deeds, the fame D^ofitum and Now 
loriety» i/Tbis Matter is well wQUh. ii|iO|her Coovcr-^ 
.£iktion. : ' . . 
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Fabric ^f G l a as e s àt S a i n t 

GqBJ Nr 

WB liave av^^ed in this Memoir a to^ exa6i A<:^ 
count 'êf many' Meafares, anii^ e^titlal Fxecaa- 
tions to be ôbferved either in the Struflare of the Ftt^ 
nace> or in' the Work ; becaufe it is jaft to let the Under- 
takers of this Manufaâare keep to themfelves the Know- 
ledge of the Paiticalars to which they are intitled exdnfive 
of ail others. 

The Building, where the Glailes are ran, is called the 
Hall ; which may be eleven Fathoms long» and about ten 
and a half broad in the Clear. The Furnace is in the 
Center, and is three Fathoms long, and two and a half 
wide, Ik is built of very good'Bricks. We (hall not 
detenniiie tha Thicknefs any more than the Height of its 
Walls. 

Theroare two Doomdir^ Feet high on each of the 
Sides, of two Fathoms and a half i and a Door three Feet 
and a half high on th^ longer Side. The. two former ferve 
to throw Wood continoally into the Furnace, and the 
laft to get the Pots and Pans in and out^ as will be taken 
notice of hereafter. The Figure exhibits three Apertures 
here» whereas there needed only one. 
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This Furnace is upon fpUd FomKi^ioxrs, and pared 
with fquare Tiles of a well b«ked £^ch of the fain^ 
Quality as that of the Pot< into which the Matter is put 
to be melted. It is arched within to ti^e Height of ten 
Feet. The Tabe fox the. venting ^ the Smoke is in the 
Center. ... 

On one of the Sides of $he Lengtli of the Furnacei» aiMl 
at the Height of t^ee Feet and a half, is the great arched 
^perture^ ten Feet wide and three Feet high» and fhs^ed 
like the* Mouth of an Oven. The^ throagh this Aper* 
ture pat in the Solder and Sand to be tnelted in the Pots» 
and through it take ont the melted Afatter which is carried 
into the Pan when they are ready to run it, 

Koand the Furnace are the Walls of the Hall we]l«> 
;built vyith free Stone : There ase in thefe Walls within 
^pertu^es Lke the Mouth of a common Oyen ; the 
Jiearth of thefe Apertures, which are about four FathoA 
and a half deep^ is two Feet and a half from the 
«Ground^rFloor. Thefe f^^all Faniaces lare called Car* 
fuaijjfes, and ferve to neal the Glaiiea after tbe^ have been 
ffttfi. • - ' « 

•.. .'I^hefç. Fam^e« niake . fo maD}r fm^ll. .BoUdîngâ round 
theHally and much lower than the under Part, of the 
Jil^o/ that carers it. There' are wkhodt, a (ike Number 
of Apertares of the fame Shape ri^ht ovar*agaii|il thofe that 
are within the Hall; which make a parallel Arch, thr^ - 
,Feet high. There are by the 3i4es of theA^ Apertures 
imall arched Niches, wiilh P^es to give Vefit to the Smoke. . 
.They ligh^ the Fire in. them to heat die CarquaiJJiSf A 
large Gallerj^ tertntinates thefe fmall BjoÂlddngs, and helpis 
the outward Service ofithe Carqttaiffes. 

'I'he ManufaAure is compofed of many of thefe H^lb, 
'and of a Multitu<ie of large Rooms^ the upper Part of 
which ferves to lodge the Workmen .. It has fine Build- 
Jugs to lodge làe Maters, a very pretty Chapel, and 
wide Yards, many of which are full of Stacks, of 
Wood of feveral Kinds* The Compafs of the Fuinaoe , 
•is very large, and inclofed with good ftrong Walls. 3 he 
whole is fituated at the.Top of a fmall Hiil, çlofe to the 
Village of ^aint Gobin, near La Fere and Chaunyy two 
Towns in Bkarày, The Foreft of Sabit Gobin^ which 
is of a confiderable Extent, has given Birth to the £fla- 
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)>liftiinent of this Manufaôare. There are fine Springs îï> 
the Foreft, that iupply, on the Declivities of the HilT; 
all the Water nece/Tary for the Work. Stone is very- 
good and very comtnon there : They even now and then 
draw fome oat of the ïnçloAire of the Manofafiure. 

The Matter, of which the GlalTes are made, is a Com*» 
J>oiîtiôft of Sotier; and of a very white Sand,' whkh ia 
fetched from the Neighbourhood of Creil, a Place eleven 
L.eagues diftant from Paris.- There are above two hun- 
dred People employed round Tables in the , Halls, about 
cleaning and picking the Solder and Sand, to take ali 
extjfaneOus Bodies out of them. After this the V^ hole is 
Wafhed feveral Times, and dried fo as to be pulveiifcd in 
é. Mill, confifling of many Peftles, whicH are moved by 
Horfes that turn round' with their Eyes blindfold. Thi« 
done, the Sand is lifted through Silk-Sieves, and then car»- 
ïied to be dried in narrow Places, contrived in the Cor- 
ners of the Furnate, four Feet and a half frcm the Ground 
•Floor, whence it is put into the Pots, to be melted in the 
Manner hereafter mentioned. 

The largeft Glaffes are run y the middle-fized and frnaH 
ones are blown,. ' I fhal^ begin with the Defcription of the 
running. 

• " The above-faid Furiiace is not fufficiently heated be- 
fore it has confumed 'îil^xy Cords *-of Wood. M is able, 
after that, to melt the Sdder and Sand. It keeps thé 
fame Degree of Heat, by a continual Supply of Wood. 
This is done by two Men in their Shirts, who are re- 
Jieved every -fix Hours, ^ The- Furnace is never cxtin- 
gulihed but at kx Mon dis End/ in order to be rebuilt. 
During this Time,- "they rebuild that which was extin^^ 
guifhed before the Furnace aôually made ufe efwas em- 
ployed, and make the neceflkry Repairs in both the Hal^l; 
and the Carquûiffes*- 

The Furnace contain! many Pots formed like Cruci- 
bles, three Feet high, and about as much in Diameter, 
of a well-baked Earth, of a whitifli Colour, inclining 
to that of Tripoly. Thefe Pots may hold the Quantity 
of a Hogflicad of Wine, and arc y try coftly. Few cï 

f TU Ficvh Cord i»two Çtft-Loaâs. 
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.them will hold out the full fix Months of the Furnace's 
being hot. It happens fometimes that the Pots brea]^ 
,.when full of Matter, which is a confiderstble Lofs to |[hi6 
Maniifafture. 

Thefe Pots being in the Oven, the Solder and Sand 
!^e put into them by the Men who run the Glaffcs, who 
-have in Hand an iron Shovel in Form of the Scoop that 
.fcives to take the Water out of a Boat, and which is full 
of eidier Sand or Solder : They pafs one after another , 
before the Mafter-Poker, who puts ^ fmall Quantity on 
^ach Shovelful to facilitate the melting of it by repeat- 
ing the fume Mixture till the Pots are quîte full. The 
.Solder and Sand remain in Ùit pQt for fix and thirty 
Hours together, after which the Matter i? fit to be run. 

All Hands are now ready for the running of the Gla.fles. 
They begin by. emptying with a la;ge iron Lad!e the 
.Matter out of one of the Pots into â Y^yi^ which is put 
into the Furnace for that Purpofe. This Pan is of the 
.fame E^rth as that of the Pots, and may be fix and thirty 
Inches lone, eighteen Inches, widç, and as many deep, 
.There are fome thirty Inches long, with the fame Depth, 
and Width as thereft, Theris are in the Length of thefe 
Pans Notches three Inches wide, to flop them on the 
Sides of the Sledge, which i? all Iron, and very low : 
The Tail of this Sledge fornis a fquare kind of Pincers, 
which when fhut into the Pan, takes ofF the Notches. 
I'hetwo Sides of thefe Pincers, flretched out in Form of 
.^n X, makes the Shaft of the Sledge. The Motion of 
tiieie Pincers is made upon the Axle-tree of the Sledge, 
;ivhcre there is a large^irpn Peg that crofïes it, and is ftopt 
\yiih a Pin. They fix "the Pan upon the Sledge, with an 
.iron Chain pn the Side of the Shaft. 

Several. Workmen carry, thé Sledge over againft one of 
the heated Car^uaijfes^ ^'heie the Gl^fs is to-be run upon 
a Table of cafl Iron, which is horizontal and level with 
the Hearth of that Carquâî/e, This Table is ten Feet 
.long, and £ve Feet mJk, s^ni fiands folid ii^.0A a.Timber 
Support.^ . . .1 ■ 

They put, in d' parallel Direâiofe upon thh Table, a 
[Couple of flar iron Bars or Rirlcrs, of the Thkknefs in- 
tended in the Clafs,' and which ferve alfo to fix the 
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Width of it by their Diftance from each other. Thejr 
put on the right Side of the Table an Engine in Form of 
a Crane, which is fattened to the Wall at Top, and ends 
^t Bottom in.a Pivot, to make it turn asOccafion require», 
^his Machine is Aill three Fathom high, its Crofs- Piece 
a Fathom in leiigth, and its upright Beam eight or ten 
Inches thick. This Engine is moveable, and they carry 
it to all the Carquaijjfes. it ferves to lift the Tub above 
the Table, by Means of a Coujple of iron Bars nine Feet 
long, and forged fo as to encomJ)afs the whole Tub, that h 
may be eafily mclined, and the Matter run out of it upon the 
Table. There are four iron Chains to fupport the Pin- 
cer, which unite at a big Rope that runs through a Couple 
of Pulleys in the Crofs- Beam of the Crane. 1 he whole is 
lifted up or lowered with a Winch. • 

There is at the Foot of the Table a Roller' of caff- 
Iron five Feet long, and * Foot in D ameter, refting 
.upon a Couple of Timber-Treflels. This Roller being laid 
«pon the Rulers or Bars on the Table, they raife above: 
the faid Table the Pan full of Matter, guided by two Men^ 
who holding the two Sides of the Bars that grafp it liker 
Pincers, caufe the Pan tofwing in the Manner of a Sweep,, 
and pour down the Matter before the Roller, which is held? 
ty a Couple of Workmen. Thefe People make it roll 
iwiftly and in a parallel Situation ever the Matter towardi^ 
iht Carquaiffe^ and roll it back the fame Way to bring it 
to its Place again « They have the upper half of their 
Jlody and their Face wrapt up in athick Packing cloth, to 
'preferve them from the Daiiings of the Fire. 

There are on the three other Sides of the Table fm^ 
Wooden Troûghô fuir of Water, to receive the Overplus 
• of the Matter jufl run. The Men that run the Glaffes ane 
twenty in Number at leaft, and adl fo perfeftly in Concert, 
"that the Work Is done quickly and without Confufion^ 
^vtry one having his peculiar Province. 

' * Criein tfae-Frcnch Wotd- to W traajQatcd here: ît n a deated Mk« 
tKinc that ferves Wheel-wrights asd Coach-makcfs to lift up tr.e Wheel 
."of a Coach or Cart from the<jnyvsd, to' make, it t^m freely upon *itt 
. Axle-tree whca any Thing is to he incnded in it, and to fufport the 
Coach on the Side. There are many ironTecib ID a Cxic, vvÛeh moTC 
»jp «nddvwa ivitb a tusniaç HaadJc 
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The Running of the GlaiTes is performed in Prefence of 
iike Head of the Glafs-houfe, and attended by the Overfeer 
and the Secretary* W hen the Glafs is run, thefe Gentle- 
*]nen examine it, whether there are any bubbles in it. 
Thefe are fmall Placea fhining like Stars when the Glafs 
h hot If any are perceived, the Glafs is cut diréâly in 
^ that Place; if it is at the third or fourth Part of the 

• Glafs, the Parta* cat off ferve to make fmall Glares ; when 
they are but Shards, they are thrown among the Walle. 

The Gfafft being cooied,. and declared good, or ùte 

from Bubbles, by £e Approbation of the In^eâors, they 

puâi it qS the Table into the Carquai£e level xo it. This 

•js done-with an iron Raker as wide as the Table, that has 

a Handle two Fathoms long. 

Thepe are on the other Side of the Carqualjfi without 
Workmen who with iron Hooks pull the Glafs to them, 
and range ijt iathe Carqum'tffey which holds fix large Glaf*- 
ies. When it is fuU, they flop its Apertures with the 
Doors, which are of baked Earthy and every Chink of 
them with Cement, that the GlaiTes may be fmôthered 
and better heated.- They remain in that Condition for a 
Fortnight, and then are drawn out with all imaginable 
•Caption,. to< be put in Bojces, and fent by Water to Farn^^ 
where they are poliihed. 

• Tt may be obierved, that the Oven-fully or the. Qoan- 
'tity of Matter commonly prepared, fupplies the Running 
-of eighteen Glafïes, which is performed in eighteen 
•Hours, being an Hour for each GJafs. The Workmen 

work but fix Hours, and are relieved by ethers, who 
perform the fame Operations,, tranfporting both the Crane 
and the Table ne;u: anothesCar^s^if^. 

The Manufaâure would make vail Profits, if the eigh- 
teen GlafTes did all fiicceed, and were all of their intend- 
ed Meafiire. But there are fbmetimes Runnings in which 
aot one of the GlaiTes will be able to preferve the fineft 
Size, which is an hundred Inches in Length and Myf in 
Width. However I have feen many of them fucceed with 
thefe DimeniioRs. 

The lad Ghfs beingp run, they fcour the Pots before 

fpLty put into the Furnace the Matter of another Run- 

-niog, which is to begin iix and thirty Hours after the fore- 

j^oing; fo that they put the Matter into the Furnace, and 

- . begin 
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begin to m& it every afty-fovtr Hours. The Men ^ho 
SQn theGiafs have nothing to ào whilil the Matter isti^eil- 
kig, except thofe that are appointed to watch the Fire. 
. . Thcfe are the Particulars belonging to the i^finmag.; 
let us now fee thofe of the Blowing of. G laiTes. 

The Hail of the blown GlaiTes is imaUer th4n that of 
the Running : It is made In the fame Manner, with thW 
J^iSkitacey that^here are no Carquai£fs routt<l it. £ut, thene 
is over-againft the Furnace a large covered Gallery twelve 
Feet wide» in the Middle of aiBuildiivg which is above 
twelve Fathom long I There are all along, and. to both 
the Right and Left of this Gallery, Carqufuffts^ the Health 
of which is raifed four Inches above the Gro4Ad?FJoor ; 
They are fifteen Feet deep, and their Arches ihEee Fejst 
high, like thofe of t^e lun Glaiies* The Ftu-n^e here 
as well as in the Running, is not heated above &c M@inths 
together, fo that there is a fécond Hall to perform thé 
Blowing, whiift they are making. alL proper Repairs in 
that at Reft. The rots are of the fame Earth a3 thofe of 
the run GlaiTes. They are fcoured, and the Matter p«it 
in the Furnace in the fame Manner. The .Matter is 
melting the fame Space of Time,, to be fit for t^ie blowing 
of the Glai^es^ which aj9e all of them lea thu^, forty, or 
£fty Inches. 

The Workman who blows the Glafies when th« Mat- 
ter is ihelted, takes an iron Cane fix Feet long and two 
Inches in Diameter, bored hollow quite through, iliarpen- 
•ed at the End- which is pnt into the Mouth, and wideeed at 
the other, that the Matter may adhece .to it.j He dips 
■his Cane into^one of the PQtsthsoogh- tl» M$rt)th i^ the 
Furnace, and by that Meana takes up a 'fmall iBaU.iif 
•Matter four Inches in Diameter, . which ftkk^ t0 .that 
End of the Cane by obnilantly turning 'it. Then he 
stakes it ont and blows a little into the Cane, that the Ait 
may fwell this Ball of Matter. Next to this,, he carrits 
his Cane over. a large round iBuckct. fall of W^r, ^nd 
refHnguponathree^fiçoisd aupfSQct, at tibe^HeightiOffour 
Feet; then with his Hand he takes Watei* and fprniktos 
the End of the Cane . to which- the BitU of Matter ((Icks, . 
(till turning the Cane, that, hy this CooUng, the Mati^Qr 
may coaleice, and make but one Bod^ with the Cane, fi> 
sz& that it may foilaia a. greater Weight. 
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